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PREFACE. 



At a meeting of the Alumnal Association of the 
Hebrew Union College, held at Richmond, Va., in 
the mouth of December, 1898, it was resolved that 
the alumni celebrate the eightieth birthday of their 
teacher, the President of the Hebrew Uuion Col- 
lege, by publishing a volume of selections from his 
writings. The task of editing the book was in- 
trusted to the two members of the alumni who are 
resident in Cincinnati. They were also requested 
to wTite a biography of the master as an introduc- 
tion to the volume. 

It was hoped that the book would appear on the 
day of the celebration, March 14, 1899. A number 
of untoward circumstances, however, prevented 
this. In the meantime, the great leader has been 
called to his eternal rest. This volume, therefore, 
assumes the form of a tribute to the memory of 
their beloved teacher from his disciples, the gradu- 
ates of the College. 

The first part of the biography (pp. 1-58) is 
from the pen of David Philipson, and Louis Gross- 
mann has written the second part (pp. 59-1 11). 

(iii) 

428248 



IV PREFACE. 

The editors have the consent of Prof. Dr. M. 
Mielziner to print his appreciation of Dr. Wise's 
life and work. They feel that this is the most 
fitting close to the biography. 

In making their selections from the mass of ma- 
terial written by Dr. Wise during his long career, 
the editors have been guided by the purpose of giv- 
ing permanent form to such productions as contain 
his characteristic thoughts. Three of the papers 
included, ** Moses, the Man and Statesman,*' **The 
Wandering Jew,'* and *Taul and the Mystics." 
were lectures delivered in various parts of the 
country; the essay on *'The lyaw" was published 
in ''The Hebrew Review," the organ of the Rab- 
binical Literary Association, now out of print. All 
the remaining selections are taken from the columns 
of '*The American Israelite," the weekly paper 
which Dr. Wise edited for over forty-five years. 

The editors take this opportunity of thanking 
their colleagues of the alumni for the confidence 
shown them by intrusting them with the work of 
preparing this volume, in which they have at- 
tempted to include the leading thoughts of the man 
who was the most potent factor in the history of 
Judaism in America. 

Cincinnati, May^ ipoo. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANCESTRY, CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

It is well known that the medical profession has 
numbered many Jews in its ranks at all times. Up 
to the close of the eighteenth century, it was the 
only higher calling open to the Jews of Europe, 
excepting, of course, the rabbinical and pedagogical 
offices within Jewry itself. Therefore, the great 
medical schools, especially those of southern Europe, 
counted numbers of Jews among the students. One 
of the most noted of these schools was that of Sa- 
lerno in southern Italy. Among the students at- 
tending there in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a young man by the name of I^eo, who had 
come all the way from western Bohemia. Upon 
finishing his studies he returned to his native land, 
and was called by his co-religionists, Doctor, also 
by its Hebrew equivalent, *'chakham," the wise 
man. This term was later germanized into Weis, 
which became the family name. This Leo became 
Kurarzt at the famous watering place, Marienbad; 
however, as no Jews were permitted to live there, 
he settled in the village Durmaul, near by, but 
practiced his profession in the health resort. His 
son Isaiah followed in the father's footsteps, and 
also adopted medicine as a profession ; he too went 
to Italy to study, not to Salerno however, but to 
the nearer Padua. Upon his return to his native 
land he settled in Durmaul likewise; he practiced 
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his profession by day, but devoted his evenings to 
studying the volumes of Hebrew lore. His son 
lyeo received Talmudical and rabbinical training at 
the hands of the father and became a schoolmaster; 
he settled in the village of Steingrub and performed 
the duties that fell to the lot of the public religious 
functionary of a small JewivSh community in those 
days, reading the prayers at the services, teaching 
the children, and the like. 

This village of Steingrub lay on the Bohemian- 
Saxon-Bavarian frontier, being one mile distant 
from the Saxon and three miles from the Bavarian 
line; hence it was rather cosmopolitan if such a 
term can be applied to so small a place; the different 
elements of the population, Catholic and Jewish, 
German and Bohemian, lived on amicable terms. 
Here on the third day of Nisan, corresponding with 
the twenty-ninth day of March, in the year 1819, 
there was bom to this schoolmaster, I^o Weis and 
his wife Regina, their first son, but second child, 
Isaac Mayer; the couple had seven children, three 
sons and four daughters, and was wretchedly poor, 
the father's earnings scarcely sufficing to provide 
the bare necessaries of life. 

The father conducted a school for the Jewish 
children of the village in his house; the child Isaac 
began to attend this school at the age of four; he 
received private instruction from his father besides; 
when he was six years old he commenced the study 
of the Talmud; at the end of three years, increas- 
ing cares prevented the father from giving the boy 
that special attention which his talents merited, and 
his eager thirst for knowledge required. He was 
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now, at the age of nine, sent to his grandfather, the 
Doctor Isaiah mentioned above. In the daytime he 
visited the Jewish school or cheder; here nothing 
but the Talmud was studied day in, day out, except 
on Friday afternoon when the Pentateuch with the 
Targum or Aramaic translation and the commentary 
of Rashi formed the theme of instruction. At night 
his grandfather instructed him in the Talmud and 
allied subjects ; at ten the boy was invariably sent 
to bed, but the grandfather sat up till midnight 
poring over huge tomes. These midnight vigils 
excited the boy's curiosity, especially as he had 
noted a large wooden box which was never opened in 
his presence, but from which he had seen his grand- 
father take books when the child was supposed to 
be abed and asleep ; the mysterious box was meddled 
with and one day yielded to manipulation; it was 
found to be filled with cabalistic works with the 
mysticism of which the physician occupied himself 
in the still hours of the night. 

When the boy was twelve years old his grand- 
father died. He was now thrown upon his own re- 
sources. His father was burdened with a large 
family and was too poor to do anything for him. He 
had already determined upon a professional career. 
The great center of Jewish learning in Bohemia was 
Prague, the capital city ; Prague had long been a 
Jewish metropolis, it had a large Jewish population, 
many schools and synagogues and rabbis of note ; 
it was the magnet that attracted the Bohemian 
Jewish youth who were desirous of receiving a 
rabbinical education. 

With his bundle in his hand and twenty-seven 
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kreutzer in his pocket the ambitious boy set out on 
the long journey afoot ; on the way he stopped at 
the town of Mies, where dwelt a cousin who gave 
him five florins, and in the city of Pilsen he looked 
up an uncle, an artillery officer, who encouraged 
him in his laudable undertaking and gave him ten 
florins as an earnest of his good will. As soon as 
he arrived at the capital he attended the session of 
the Beth Hammidrash* situated next door to the 
celebrated synagogue, the alt-neu-schul. f 

But how was he to obtain the means of subsist- 
ence ? Fortunately he had relations in the city who 
showed him frequent kindnesses. Rabbi Bezalel 
Ronsperg, who had been dayanj in the Jewish 
community of Prague before his death, was an 
uncle of his mother ; his widow was still living ; 
she welcomed the boy to her house, where he 
took his meals occasionally. A fortunate circum- 
stance which had an unlikely beginning, brought 
him the patronage of a rich and liberal man 
by the name of Moses Fischel. Like many rich 
Jews, the ambition of this man was to have a 
learned son-in-law. Therefore, when a certain 
youth who was represented to be a young man of 
great parts asked for the hand of his daughter, the 
consent was readily given. In such a case it was 
usually the custom that on the Sabbath afternoon 
preceding the wedding, the bridegrooiii gave an ex- 
ample of his Talmudical learning and his casuistical 

* School. 

t See the author's ** Old European Jewries " (Philadelphia, 
1894), p. 104. 
t Judge. 
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powers before an assembly invited for the purpose. 
Young Wise and several companions in passing 
by a sjrnagogue on a Sabbath afternoon and hear- 
ing the familiar accents expounding a Talmudi- 
cal subject, entered the building. In a spirit of 
youthful exuberance they tried to confuse the 
speaker by a number of questions. The groom 
who was really an ignoramus, but had learned his 
lesson by rote, grew embarrassed, stammered and 
finally was forced to acknowledge his inability to 
answer the questions. Fischel, chagrined beyond 
measure, accosted the interrupters angrily, and 
losing all self control boxed the ears of Wise, the 
chief offender. The next morning, to the boy's 
great surprise, for he was but thirteen years of age 
at the time, the rich, respected, influential Moses 
Fischel called at his lodging place and humbly 
apologized for his hasty action. So great was the 
respect of the Jews of those days for learning that 
when Fischel, upon inquiry, discovered that these 
youths were among the most promising students in 
the Beth Hammidrash, he begged pardon for the 
insult offered. The action speaks for itself and re- 
quires no commentary. The rich man insisted upon 
the student's becoming a frequent guest at his house 
for meals ; and the generous sum of money that he 
found invariably beneath his plate went far towards 
enabling him to pursue his studies. 

He studied at the Beth Hammidrash in Prague be- 
tween two and three years. Only Hebrew lore was 
imparted here. The youth was so fortunate, how- 
ever, as to form the acquaintance of Prof. Moses 
Koref, a teacher of mathematics in the Normal 
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School of Prague. Koref took a fancy to the keen- 
witted lad and offered to give him private instruc- 
tion in the evening, in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. This was the first taste he had of non- 
Talmudical studies. 

From the Beth Hammidrash he went to the yesh- 
ibah * of Rabbi Loeb Glogau, also known as Loeb 
Schlesinger, the district rabbi (Kreisrabbiner) of 
the Braun district ; he remained a year here. 
Thereupon he attended, also for a year, the main 
rabbinical school of Prague, the yeshibah of Samuel 
Freund, the rabbi of the so-called Zigenner Schul, 
the greatest Talmudical scholar of his age. 

The most celebrated yeshibah in Bohemia at this 
time was that of Jenikau, presided over by Rabbi 
Aaron Komfeld, a man of great learning and 
wealth. This yeshibah had in 1835, the year that 
Wise entered it, one hundred and fifty scholars. 
He remained here for two years, until the new gov- 
ernmental edict was issued in 1837, ^o ^^^ effect 
that no one could enter upon the rabbinical office 
thereafter unless he had taken the prescribed 
courses at the g>^mnasium and university. The old 
edict had been much more lenient, and had required 
only that the candidate should be declared to have 
sufficient rabbinical learning by a Beth Din f com- 
posed of acknowledged authorities in rabbinical lore. 
One morning, shortly after the promulgation of the 
new edict, Rabbi Aaron entered the yeshibah, and 
without uttering a word sat down upon the ground 

* High school of Jewish learning. 

t Court of learned men, usually three in number at least. 
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and acted as though mourning for some great afiOiic- 
tion that had befallen him. The impression made 
upon the assembled students was deep and painful ; 
they knew not what had occurred. After a time the 
venerable rabbi arose and told them of the edict, 
saying that it dealt the death-blow to his yeshibah. 
This proved to be the case ; the yeshiboth began to 
decline from that time. 

While at Jenikau, Wise received his first knowl- 
edge of German literature, and that from the most 
unexpected source. The local rabbi of Jenikau was 
Rabbi Jonathan Altar, a bitter opponent of Rabbi 
Aaron Chorin, of Arad,* one of the early reform- 
ers. Chorin was mercilessly persecuted by the 
rabbis of the old school, and by none more than by 
Altar. This rabbi of Jenikau had two sons who 
had studied at the university. They were infected^ 
as were so many young Jews of that period, with 
the belletristic spirit ; the German poets, Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, were the objects of their devotion ; 
through these two young men, sons of the rabbi. 
Wise was introduced to the masterpieces of German 
literature and with their aid began the study of 
pure German. They undertook privately a trans- 
lation of the Machzorf wherein he assisted them. 

Upon the announcement of the edict by Rabbi 
Aaron Komfeld, thirty of the students of the yeshi- 
bah, of whom Wise was one, determined to go to 
Prague to enter the university there. Before this 
could be done, the examinations had to be passed. 

* See Leopold Loew, Gesammelte Scriften, I, 25iff. 
tThe Hebrew Prayer Book. 
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None of these young men had ever attended the 
gymnasium ; they were all nineteen years of age or 
over, too old to enroll themselves as pupils of the 
opening class of the gymnasium. They received a 
dispensation from the government excusing them 
from the gymnasium and permitting them to make 
the examination for the university without having 
attended the preparatory school. This meant close 
and severe private study in German, I^atin and 
Greek. Besides, Wise acted as house tutor in the 
home of I^eopold Jerusalem. At the age of nine- 
teen he passed successfully the examinations of 
three classes of the gymnasium. 

His studies in Prague were now interrupted by 
the untoward circumstance of the death of his 
patron, Jerusalem ; the boys who had been under 
his charge were sent to school and Wise was com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for his livelihood. Not 
succeeding in finding a similar position in Prague, 
he accepted a house-tutorship in the village of Gra- 
fenried, in the family of Herman Bloch, a merchant. 
While here he formed a profitable acquaintanceship 
with an assistant of the Catholic priest of Wasser- 
suppen, a town near by. These two — the Jewish 
and the Catholic students— met every evening, the 
candidate for the priesthood giving the rabbinical 
student lessons in Greek and receiving in return 
instruction in Hebrew. At the end of a year and 
a half Wise returned to Prague with Joseph and 
Edward Bloch, the sons of his Grafenried patron, 
in his care ; the boys were to attend school in the 
metropolis. Wise registered as a regtdar student 
at the gymnasium, and after an attendance of six 
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months passed the examination of the fourth and 
fifth classes. 

He was now elected teacher by the Jewish com- 
munity of Ronsperg on the recommendation of 
Salomon Judah Rappaport, the great scholar, who 
■ was rabbi in Prague at that time. True, according 
to the law, no one could be appointed a teacher un- 
less he had passed the examination for the univer- 
sity ; but there being no Jews who had fulfilled this 
requirement, Wise was given the commission by 
the government, since he had successfully passed 
the five classes of the gymnasium. He remained 
at this post one year, and then went to Pressburg 
in Hungary, in order to make his final examination 
at the gymnasium for entrance to the university. 
The reason for this was that in Austria no one 
could graduate from the gymnasium and receive 
matriculation papers for the university unless he 
actually attended the classes of the upper gymna- 
sium for a full year. In Hungary the law was not 
so strict ; after six months' sojourn in Pressburg 
he passed his examination and obtained the coveted 
matriculation papers. While in the Hungarian 
city he attended the yeshibah of the celebrated 
rabbi, Moses Sopher. 

Returning to Prague at the age of twenty-one, 
he registered at the university, which he attended 
for two years. He lived in the house of Rappaport ; 
he gave instruction in various branches and copied 
music for a Uving. At the end of two years he 
determined to go to Vienna to attend the university 
there. Fortified with letters from Rappaport, 
Samuel Freund, M. 1,, !Candau, the editor of the 
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Aruch * of Nathan of Rome, and several professors 
of the university, he made his way to the Austrian 
capital. Immediately upon arriving in the city he 
went to the house of Isaac Noah Mannheimer, the 
celebrated Jewish preacher, who received him very 
kindly and insisted upon his remaining at his house 
until he found permanent quarters. He arrived in 
Vienna in the year 1840, and during his stay of 
two years in that city he dined every Saturday at 
the house of Mannheimer and every Sunday at the 
house of the equally celebrated cantor, Sulzer. A 
few days after his arrival he registered at the uni- 
versity. While pursuing his studies there he was 
teacher in the family of the wealthy Herr von 
Werthheimstein, in whose palatial house he lodged. 
While in Vienna he wrote several novels, one of 
which, * * Die Belagerung von Mailand, ^ ' appeared in 
the columns of the Bohemia, a newspaper published 
in Prague. At the end of the two years he trav- 
eled through Italy with young Werthheimstein, and 
shortly thereafter made a second tour of that land 
as the companion and tutor of a young Christian 
baron. 

He returned to Prague, taking up his quarters as 
before in the house of Rappaport. He now, at the 
age of twenty-three, passed his rabbinical exam- 
ination before the Beth Din, composed of the Rabbis 
Rappaport, Freund, and Ephraim Loeb Teweles, 
who conferred the Morenuf upon him. He was 
well equipped for his work in life ; he had received 

* A Talmudical dictionary, 
t The rabbinical title. 
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a secular education equaled by few if any Jews in 
Bohemia, and his brilhant examination befofe the 
Beth Din composed of three of the greatest rabbin- 
ical authorities of the age was testimony full and 
ample of the competency of his Hebrew knowl- 
edge. Rappaport, who had always befriended him, 
wrote to the officers of the Jewish congregation of 
Radnifz, who were desirous of engaging a rabbi, 
to the effect that he wotdd send them an Bnn 118, 
a new light. Upon their expressing their will- 
ingness to hear him, Wise went there, preached 
and was elected to the position at once. He 
preached his inaugural sermon on October 26, 1843. 
He was the first rabbi to preach in German in Rad- 
nitz ; in truth, there was but one other rabbi in the 
whole country of Bohemia, outside of Prague, who 
preached in German at that time. He established 
a day school in Radnitz. Meeting with some op- 
position from the authorities — for up to this time 
onlj'^ the Catholics had had a school of this kind — 
he circumvented the opposition by obtaining a dis- 
pensation from the minister of education in Prague 
to open such a school ; the dispensation carried 
with it the title of professor. 

While in Radnitz he married, on June 6, 1844, 
his former pupil Therese, daughter of Herman 
Bloch,.the Graf ended merchant in whose house he 
had lived as tutor some years before. 

Shortly after his assumption of office in Radnitz, 
he came into friction with the government because 
of his democratic and radical expressions. An or- 
der had been issued that in all houses of worship a 
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special service should be held on the birthday of 
the Emperor Ferdinand. Police spies were sent to 
the synagogue. Instead of preaching a fulsome 
and flattering sermon, the young rabbi merely 
stated that this was the birthday of the emperor, 
and then proceeded to give vent to some radical 
utterances. He was summoned before the Kreis- 
hauptmann (the governor of the district) in Pilsen, 
the seat of government. This functionary accosted 
him with the words, *' Is he not a loyal citizen?'' 
The question remained unanswered. The question 
was repeated twice ; as before, no answer was forth- 
coming. Finally the rabbi said, * ' Whom are you 
addressing? I am not a hey His boldness was 
not punished ; the officer addressed him now in the 
second person and he gave satisfactory proofs of 
his loyalty. 

Another cause of friction with the government 
arose from the fact that the young rabbi married 
all Jewish couples who applied to him, even though 
they did not possess the '' familiantrecht. ' ' In Bo- 
hemia, as in some other countries of Europe, the in- 
human law was in force to the effect that only a cer- 
tain number of Jewish families could dwell in a 
town. Those who enjoyed this privilege possessed 
what was known as the ' * familiantrecht, ' ' the au- 
thorization to found a household. Hence, if a young 
man wished to marry he had to wait until a vacancy 
was created by the death of a holder of this privi- 
lege. There were alw^ays a great number on the 
waiting list to receive the authorization. Many, 
however, did not wait, but married according to 
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Jewish rites.* The marriages were not recognized 
by the state ; the wives had to be registered as 
cooks and housekeepers, and the children of these 
unions were illegitimate in the eyes of the law. 
Wise, being a governmental functionary, committed 
a misdemeanor (in truth, it was a penal offense) in 
marrying such couples as had not the authorization. 
Summoned before the district governor at Pilsen, 
he declaimed against the iniquity of that regula- 
tion, and declared that he would continue to marry 
those people, and would rather go to prison than 
refuse to do so. He was summoned to Prague be- 
fore Count Fiirstenberg, a member of the imperial 
council and the referee for Jewish affairs, who 
questioned him and asked, among other things, 
why the Jews had so many illegitimate children. 
The rabbi explained to him the iniquitous* regula- 
tion. The cotmt promised to direct his efforts to- 
ward having it repealed ; and in truth shortly 
thereafter the barbarous restriction disappeared 
from the statute books. 

He also came into conflict with his rabbinical su- 
perior. Bohemia was divided into twelve districts, 
each of which was presided over by a district rabbi, 
The local rabbis had to obtain permission from him 
to perform any local function, such as officiating at 
marriages, funerals and the like. The rabbi of 
Radnitz did not ask for this permission, but did not 
come into open conflict with his superior until 
he granted a divorce to a woman, a relation of 

* See Kompert's touching tale, **Ohne BewiUigung," in 
Gesammete Schriften, I, 238. 
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the district rabbi, Abraham Kafka, who for some 
personal reason had refused to give the bill of di- 
vorce. The district rabbi summoned him before 
the district court, but Wise was acquitted. This 
rabbi now sought to make matters as impleasant as 
possible. Wise had published a small hymn- and 
prayer-book ; he had omitted a prayer for the em- 
peror ; this was made the basis for another sum- 
mons before the district court. 

Because of all this unpleasantness, and on ac- 
coimt of poHtical chicanery, he determined to leave 
the cotmtry. His ideas were radical. He felt, too, 
that he would be hampered in teaching and preach- 
ing Judaism as he conceived it. He had attended as 
a visitor, not as a delegate, the rabbinical conference 
at Frankfort in 1844, ^^^ ^^ returned to his post 
with strong sympathies and predilections for the 
reform movement ; furthermore, his political lean- 
ings were all toward democracy. He had picked 
up in a book store in Prague several volumes of the 
Federal Farmer, an American publication ; he had 
also read Fenimore Cooper's novels in the original : 
he had a fair knowledge of the English language. 
His eyes' were directed toward the Uniied States, 
the land where he could indulge his democratic 
sympathies and live in a free religious atmosphere. 
At the time he was contemplating this step a friend 
tried to induce him to go with him to France, as that 
country was the freest in Europe. France, how- 
ever, was not far enough advanced for him, nothing 
but the United States would satisfy him ; '*I had 
the American fever," as he once expressed himself 
to the writer. When he had made all his prepara- 
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tions to leave, he applied for a passport to Count 
Furstenberg, which this official refused with the 
remark, '* Do you think we opened schools for you 
to take your learning to America? " Nothing was 
left for him to do but to attempt to leave without 
the passport. He succeeded in crossing the frontier 
into Saxony ; at Leipzig he found a well-intentioned 
officer who supplied him with the necessary papers. 
While in I<eipzig he sought out the noted scholars 
there. Once, when in the company of Berthold 
Auerbach, Julius Fuerst and Franz Delitzsch, the 
conversation turned on Austrian affairs. A move- 
ment was then on foot to erect a statue in Vienna 
to Joseph II. , the liberal-minded emperor who had 
been the first ruler of Europe to take steps toward 
the emancipation of the Jews. Turning to Auer- 
bach, Fuerst asked : ''Dr. Auerbach, what Biblical 
verse would you suggest for this statue ? ' ' Quick 
as a flash Auerbach answered : ''Joseph recognized 
his brethren but they did not know him*' (Gen. 
xliii, 8). 

Instead of proceeding directly to Bremen, where 
he was to embark for New York, the young rabbi 
spent several weeks traveling in Germany, chiefly 
with the object of meeting some of the men promi- 
nent in Jewish life. In Breslau he met Abraham 
Geiger, the foremost Jewish reformer ; in Magde- 
burg he spent some time with I^udwig Philippson, 
perhaps the most widely known Jew in Germany 
owing to his organ, "Die Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums;^' in Frankfort he associated with 
Leopold Stein, the poet rabbi ; in Berlin with 
Sachs, the eloquent preacher; there he also met 
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Bernstein, Stem, and the other leaders of the re- 
form movement which was just then agitating Ber- 
lin and culminated in the formation of the *'Jue- 
dische Ref ormgeminde ' ' in 1847. 

Several days before the Feast of Weeks he ar- 
rived at Bremerhaven. While there he was re- 
quested to preach on the holiday at Bremerle, a 
town near by. A day later he set sail for the 
promised land, and after a voyage of sixty-three 
days landed in New York on the 23d day of July, 
1846, with his wife and child. He set foot upon 
this soil animated by high ideals and aspirations. 
The germs of greatness lay within him, it required 
only the occasion to develop them ; the conditions 
of Jewish life in the United States offered the oppor- 
timity — ^he rose to it. The man and the opportu- 
nity met, and the man has so impressed his person- 
ality upon the development of Jewish life during 
the past half century, that without detracting from 
the fame rightfully attaching to any of the other 
great leaders, it may indeed be said that he stands 
easily first among American Jews for what he has 
accomplished. Per aspera ad astra; the difficulties 
were many, but he triumphed ; he aspired and he 
achieved. The following pages will attempt to re- 
count briefly the story of this /aspiration and this 
achievement. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLY DAYS IN AMBRICA—JKWISH CONDITIONS. 

In the years 1874-75 the subject of this sketch 
published a series of interesting reminiscences of 
his early life in America in the columns of his 
newspaper, **Die Deborah.'* The writer has been 
compelled to draw upon these reminiscences occa- 
sionally, for in them the thoughts and plans of the 
newly-arrived rabbi are indicated clearly. What 
his expectations in coming to America were is 
graphically outlined in a vivid description of a 
dream that he dreamt shortly before his arrival, 
and to which he has often referred in later years as 
symbolical of the hopes he harbored. It is given 
here in his own words, as a fitting introduction to 
the tale of his future struggles : 

* ' On the 2oth of July the captain informed me 
that we were about fifty miles out at sea opposite 
Boston, and that if the wind continued favorable 
we would be in New York ere long. It was late at 
night when he imparted this information. I was 
sitting solitary and alone, and surrendered myself 
entirely to my emotions. How foolish and daring 
it is, thought I, to have left home, friends, position 
and future prospects, to emigrate to a strange land, 
without means or expectations! My imagination 
now played upon the possibilities hidden in the lap 
of the veiled future. While meditating, I dropped 
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off to sleep and dreamed the following unforgetta- 
ble dream : 

*' I dreamed that a great storm, which drove the 
ship toward the land, had arisen. Every one trem- 
bled, feared, prayed; the inky waves rose moun- 
tain high and broke into seething masses, only to 
give way to other watery heights. Convtdsively I 
embraced wife and child and spoke words of calm 
and comfort. It then appeared to me as though a 
high, steep, rocky mountain hurried toward us and 
threatened to crush us. * Here we must land, or 
we sink,* cried the captain, with quaking voice. 
Scarcely had these words been uttered, ere the ribs 
of the ship, which had been hurled on the rock, 
cracked. I took a daring leap and stood on the 
rock with wife and child. The ocean still roared ; 
a wave seized the ship and cast it far out into the 
seething waters ; in a few moments it was swal- 
lowed up in the night and disappeared from my 
gaze. So then, here we were on a rugged rock ; at 
our feet the waters, agitated by the wild storm, 
raged ; above and about us rose forbidding rocks, 
while the darkness added its terrors. Finally, after 
a long interval, morning dawned, and revealed the 
dangerous situation. * However steep this moun- 
tain appears, we must ascend it,' said I to my wife. 
I took my child in one arm, tremblingly my wife 
clung to th^ other, and then, * forward, in God's 
name. ' It seemed to me as though an inner voice 
called : * Up, up ; above there is help. ' With 
diffictdty we clanibered from rock to rock, higher 
and higher, constantly, untiringly. Then, as though 
the measure of woes was not yet full, hollow-eyed^ 
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ghostly, grinning dwarfs and tiny pocxiles, with 
large, hollow, pufFed-out heads, came toward us on 
the narrow path, opposed our further progress and 
mocked me mercilessly. I brushed them aside, but 
for every ten that I pushed away a hundred arose 
from out the bare rock. They came, too, in the 
shape of night owls, and deafened me with their 
cries. They sizzed about me like angry wasps and 
stung me ; they placed themselves Uke stupid 
blocks in my path ; in short, they did everything 
to harass me and prevent my further progress. 
My wife at my side wept bitterly, the child in my 
arms cried for fright, but my courage, strength and 
confidence grew. I begged, implored, avoided, cir- 
cumvented them, but all to no avail. Then I 
marched straight through the crowd of dwarfs, 
paid no attention to their ravings, pushed them 
aside to the right and the left, until finally; weary 
and perspiring, we reached the summit of the 
mountain. Arriving there, I saw the most beauti- 
ful and glorious landscape, the richest, most fertile 
meadows, but I sank fainting. Thereupon I awoke 
and found that it was all a dream ; but I have often 
thought of that dream. * ' * 

The dream requires no interpretation ; he who 
runs may read and understand. It was a true indi- 
cation of the life that lay before him. 

A rapid survey of the conditions of Jewish life 
in this country in the year 1846 is necessary in or- 
der to comprehend clearly the story to be told in 
these pages. The Jews were settled in larger or 

* Reminiscences, Deborah, Vol. XXIII, No. i. 
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smaller numbers in various cities. There was a 
small native element, whose ancestors had come to 
the country during the preceding century or earlier. 
These constituted the so-caUed Portuguese Jews, 
and were considered the aristocracy of Jewry. 
They had formed congregations in Newport, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Charleston, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans, and worshiped according to 
the Sephardic ritual. These American-bom Jews 
were for the most part highly cultivated, and held 
themselves aloof from their brethren in faith who 
had lately emigrated to the cotmtry from Germany, 
Poland, and other European lands. The great Ger- 
man immigration dated from about the year 1830. 
The Jews who came to America from Europe 
emanated mostly from small towns and villages, 
where they had lived the cramped and oppressed 
life to which the Jews were subjected everyivhere. 
Naturally, the great majority settled in the cities 
on the eastern seaboard, although a considerable 
number had drifted westward even during the early 
years, so that in the fifth decade of the century 
there were larger or smaller communities in Albany, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester,. Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, I/)uisville, Chicago, St. lyouis and other 
places. The animating hope that lured these pio- 
neers of the Jewish communities was an improve- 
ment of their material condition. America meant 
for them opportunity. • There was an outlook for 
better things, as far as worldly fortunes went. But 
as regards religious matters, they merely trans- 
planted the expression of Judaism as they had 
known it at home, and continued here the local 
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German or Polish customs. When congregations 
were formed — and to the credit of the early Jewish 
settlers be it said that as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber had gathered in any place, they associated 
themselves into a congregation for religious wor- 
ship — these were organized on traditional lines. 
The same abuses that had led to the inauguration 
of reform in Germany, existed here. 

In 1846 Jewish religious life in America was not 
such as to fill the breast of the new-comer with high 
hopes. When he entered the synagogue there was 
that same indecorum with which he had been but 
too familiar abroad. Faint beginnings there were 
of reform; the congregation of Charleston, S. C, 
had taken the first steps, and beside this there were 
two small congregations that had been organized as 
reformed congregations — ^the Har Sinai, of Balti- 
more, in 1842, and the Emanuel, of New York, 
in 1844. But with these exceptions, orthodoxy 
held complete sway. There were but -few men 
of light and leading at the head of the congrega- 
tions, of which there were not yet very many. The 
metropolis had nine ; Philadelphia three, and Balti- 
more three. There were about twenty-five others 
from Boston in the East to Cincinnati in the West, 
from Cleveland in the North to New Orleans in the 
South. There was no communal spirit among the 
Jews whatsoever. They had no public institutions 
beside their synagogues. The public religious in- 
struction of the young was almost entirely neg- 
lected. In 1838 Rebecca Gratz had organized in 
the city of Philadelphia the first religious school, 
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or Sunday-school, as it was called ; in the year 
whereof we write there were Jewish schools in but 
seven cities of the country, viz : in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Albany, 
and Cincinnati. There was but one Jewish publica- 
tion, The Occident, edited by Rev. Isaac Lesser, of 
Philadelphia. The first Jewish Publication Society, 
organized in Philadelphia in 1845, was maintaining 
its existence with great difficulty. The prospects 
did not appear very bright. But the man whose in- 
domitable energy was to change all this had arrived 
upon the scene, and it was not long ere the enliven- 
ing effect of a real leader made itself felt and a new 
chapter in the history of Judaism in America was 
opened. 

The feeling that dominated the young immigrant 
during the early days of his sojourn in New York 
was that now he was a free man, and no longer a 
Bohemian Shutz-jude, He was fully appreciative 
of the change, and gloried in the opportunity for 
free development. In Europe he had experienced 
all the petty restrictions, the intolerable interfer- 
ences, of government in the affairs of religion and 
conscience ; not one step, be it ever so trivial, could 
be taken at variance with the established order of 
things, unless some functionary was at hand to call 
the daring innovator to account. The position of 
the Jew and Judaism was particularly annoying to 
a man of independent spirit ; the mediaeval condi- 
tions still held sway ; the Jew was only tolerated, 
or worse ; Judaism itself, in the Austrian communi- 
ties, had lost all creative vigor. What bliss a man 
of Wise's temperament must have experienced at 
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the change can be imagined. No impertinent inter- 
ference any longer on the part of government in re- 
ligious affairs; complete separation of church and 
state ; one religion equal to every other before the 
law. If there was much in the status of Judaism 
itself that was disheartening, if he found but little 
improvement in Jewish conditions, if he was disil- 
lusionized in his hope of meeting with a progressive 
spirit among his co-religionists, he consoled himself 
with the thought that all this was voluntary, that 
the state did not compel these things, and that 
changes could be wrought from within if desired, 
without fear of prohibitions emanating from the 
civil power. He breathed the atmosphere of free- 
dom; he was in a blessed land where he rested 
under no disability because he was a Jew ; he was 
at liberty to work out his own future as his powers 
enabled him, and so, God willing, he would. 

He had come to the New World with a number 
of letters of introduction in his possession. The 
first that he delivered were addressed to two Jewish 
physicians. When in the course of conversation 
they learned that he intended to follow the rabbin- 
ical calling, they advised him strongly against it. 
They pictured the affairs of the synagogue in dark 
colors; they described their co-religionists in any 
but flattering terms, and counseled him to have 
nothing to do with them, but to devote himself to 
peddling or to learning a trade. Thoroughly dis- 
heartened by this pessimistic portrayal, he returned 
to his lodgings, looked through his remaining let- 
ters, and determined to present but one other, and 
that to a man whom he felt was able to advise him 
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intelligently. The relationship between him and 
Dr. Max Lilienthal was so dose during the next 
thirty- five years, up to the very day of the latter' s 
death in 1882, that the occasion of their first meet- 
ing is of more than ordinary interest. Dr. Lilien- 
thal had arrived in New York in 1845 from Russia, 
where he had labored in the cause of the education 
of the Jews of that empire. He was the first Ger- 
man rabbi who had enjoyed a university education 
to come to this country. At this time there were 
three German Jewish congregations in New York 
City, beside the Emmanuel congregation already 
mentioned. These three congregations had, shortly 
after his arrival, elected Dr. lyilienthal as their 
rabbi, with the understanding that he was to preach 
in a different synagogue each Sabbath. Of all peo- 
ple in New York, this man was, without doubt, best 
acquainted with Jewish religious affairs. His coun- 
sel had best be sought. ''In the morning I went 
to Eldridge street, stopped at a small house and 
rang the bell timidly. A man in a dressing-gown, 
with a black velvet cap on his head, opened the 
door. 

** * I would like to speak to Dr. Lilienthal.* 

** *I am he; step in.' 

** We stepped into the back room which was his 
library. 'I came from Bohemia; here is a letter 
from Dr. W. — your school friend, and here are 
some of my papers. ' Dr. Lilienthal read the letter 
. and the first of the twelve papers I had given him 
when he went to the door and called. ' Wife, bring 
coffee and cigars. I have received a guest ; ' turning 
to me he gave me a friendly and hearty Shalom 
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Alechem. ' Hold up your head ! courage ! ' cried 
he, ' you are the man, we need you/ " * 

Thus began the intimacy that lasted through so 
many years. lyilienthal spoke the first encouraging 
words to the aspiring young idealist, and strange to 
say their labors were intertwined ever after. A brief 
digression will be pardoned here to sketch hurriedly 
their united and reciprocal working. As will be 
recounted shortly, Wise's first opportunity for public 
service was owing to Lilienthal. And on the other 
hand when the latter temporarily abandoned the 
rabbinical profession to devote himself entirely to 
the education of the young, it was Wise who, hav- 
ing assumed charge of the B'ne Jeshurun congrega- 
tion in Cincinnati in 1854, advised the B'ne Israel 
congregation of that satne dty to call Dr. lyilien- 
thai to their pulpit ; in ^855 I^ilienthal arrived in 
Cincinnati and for the ensuing twenty-seven years 
the two great Jewish leaders toiled hand in hand. 
As co-editors of the Israelite and Deborah in the 
early years they lent their high gifts to the instruc- 
tion of the people. Wise was seconded and sup- 
ported earnestly by I^ilienthal in his untiring efforts 
at bririging about the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and founding the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. Both devoted their talents and gave their 
services to the college without stint in the strug- 
gling years of infancy. In all good works for Juda- 
ism and humanity they were at one. And who, 
that was present at the service held in memory of 
Max Lilienthal can ever forget the pathetic incident 

♦Reminiscences, Deborah, Vol. XXVIII., No. 2. 
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that took place when in speaking of his friend, 
Isaac M. Wise could scarcely proceed, and, with 
stifled voice and streaming eye, struggled with his 
emotions. This beautiful friendship will ever stand 
in the annals of Judaism in America as a noble ex- 
pression of intertwined effort in the common cause 
of religious progress, educational effort and com- 
munal labors. It is a precious memory to be cher- 
ished forever. 

But now to the interrupted thread of our story. 
Much cheered by lyilienthal's friendly reception and 
encouraged by his advice, Wise determined to take 
up the work for which he had prepared himself. 
In his visit to the synagogue he saw and heard 
much that dissatisfied him ; the ignorance of Jewish 
lore on the part of men who posed as leaders was 
appalling ; but for all that his choice was made, his 
work in life marked out. The first public function 
he performed in this country was the dedication of 
the synagogue at New Haven. Dr. Lilienthal had 
been requested to come, but being unable to respond 
to the invitation, he asked Wise whether he wished 
to go in his place. The offer was most welcome. 
Upon his return I^ilienthal informed him that, if he 
so desired, he could go to Syracuse on a similar 
mission ; the new sj^agogue there was to be dedi- 
cated on the Friday preceding Rosh Hashana. On 
his journey to Syracuse he stopped at Albany over 
the Sabbath and preached there ; the officers of the 
congregation asked him to return to officiate during 
the holidays. This he did and made so profound 
an impression on the congregation by his sermon on 
the New Year's Day that he was informed that if 
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he would apply for the position he would be elected 
without a doubt. He refused on the ground that 
he would never apply for a position. He intimated, 
however, that if the congregation would elect him 
he would accept the position. He left for New 
York on the following day and upon his arrival 
found a telegram awaiting him which announced 
his election as rabbi of the Bethel congregation of 
Albany. He returned to that city in time to preach 
on the Day of Atonement, and remained there. He 
was now located permanently and ready to begin 
active work in his chosen field of labor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE RABBI OF ALBANY. 

The eight years of Isaac M. Wise's ministra- 
tion in Albany may be considered the crucial period 
of his existence. It was during this time that he 
conceived the projects which he carried to such 
successful issue later. But it was also his storm 
and stress period. Time and again he was beset 
by doubts as to whether he should continue in the 
work. The obstacles wefe so many, the difficulties 
so great. Friends importuned him frequently to 
devote his talents to a ijiore grateful field ; at one 
time he was asked by William H. Seward whether 
he would not accept a chair in a college of which he 
was trustee : again, through the recommendation 
of friends, he was offered a position in the Library 
of Congress by President Fillmore, and again he was 
strongly advised to enter the legal profession. But 
the doubts passed and despite obstacle and diffi- 
culty he remained true to the cause in which he had 
enlisted. 

When he came to Albany he found affairs in a 
chaotic condition, as they were everywhere. * * Two- 
thirds of all the Israelites of Albany and of America 
before 1848 were uneducated and uncultured. Their 
Judaism consisted in a number of inherited customs 
and observances ; the less these were understood 
the holier were they considered. Everyone made 
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tilings as easy and as convenient as possible in 
practice ; people did not observe the Sabbath, they 
ate Trefa * and did not lay T'fillin f away from home, 
but at home and in the synagogue everything had 
to be conducted in the most orthodox fashion, /. ^., 
in the manner in which everyone had seen it in his 
early home. Moreover the people came from all 
lands, everyone had his own Minhagim J and every- 
one wanted to have these Minhagim observed gen- 
erally. ' Hence arose a Babel-like confusion. ' ' 1 1 He 
went to work earnestly to eflFect changes for the 
better. The great part that he was to play in 
American Jewish education began with the school 
which he established immediately upon coming to 
Albany in the fall of 1846. He took steps also to 
improve the public service and to remove the abuses 
that had crept into it. He induced the congrega- 
tion to introduce a mixed choir at once. The 
Jewish prayer book had become over-burdened 
with liturgical poetry, much of which was meaning- 
less accretion, and did not aid in fostering the spirit 
of devotion. The rabbi began his reform of the 
services by excising the piutim, kinnoth and se- 
liehoth § from the ritual. ' The disorder attendant 
upon the sale of mitzwoth^ soon became a memory 
owing to his energetic activity. 

* Forbidden food. t ^^^ phylacteries. J Customs. 

II Deborah, Vol. XXIH, No, 9, p. 2. 

i Liturgical poems, lamentations and supplications. 

If The custom used to be general in Jewish houses of wor- 
ship, and still holds in orthodox synagogues, to sell to the 
highest bidder certain religious functions connected with 
the public worship. 
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Although this was individual work in an individ- 
ual congregation yet it was part of a larger plan 
which he was maturing in conjimction with a few 
other kindred spirits. This plan had been suggested 
by Dr. Lilienthal. It was the establishment of a 
Beth Din, an advisory council for the congregations 
of the country without hierarchical assumption. 
Lilienthal had advocated the measure in a sermon in 
1846 ; he had named Wise, Felsenheld and Kohl- 
meyer as the members of the Beth Din, at the head 
of which Lilienthal himself was to stand. It was 
the first attempt at co-operation in the history of 
Judaism in America. The preliminary work to be 
done by the Beth Din was 'the preparation of books 
for use in school and synagogue. I^ilienthal under- 
took the preparation of a Jewish history for use in 
schools ; Felsenheld, the catechism ; Kohlmeyer, a 
Hebrew grammar, and Wise was appointed to re- 
vise the ritual and present a plan for a Minhag 
America. This was in line with his practical 
labors in his congregation during that winter. The 
Beth Din was to meet in the spring of 1847, after 
Passover, when each member was to .submit his 
work. Wise went to New York with his manu- 
script prepared. In the published report of the 
meeting it is stated that '*Rabbi Wise proposed a 
Minhag America for divine service. He had been 
charged with such a work because experience 
teaches that in most places different congregations 
are set up, and the strength of the Israelites is di- 
vided because every emigrant brings his. own Min- 
hag from his home, and the German will not give 
way to the Polish, nor he to the English, nor the 
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latter to the Portuguese Jew. Such a cause for 
dissension would be obviated by a Minhag America, 
which would promote the harmonious development 
of the young congregations. The project of the 
Minhag as introduced by Dr. Wise treats of the 
Tefillah according to the Din, upon scientific prin- 
ciples and the demands of the times, and shows 
plainly that the new Minhag must be based on 
those three pillars to be entirely satisfactory.*'* 

He read his manuscript to the meeting, and a 
resolution to lay the matter over till the next meet- 
ing in order to give the other members time to con- 
sider the suggestions was passed. However, no 
other meeting of the Beth Din was held, and the 
plan of a Minhag America, a union prayer-book for 
all the congregations of the country slumbered 
until it was revived nine years later at the Cleve- 
land Rabbinical Conference. The suggestion made 
at this meeting in 1847 found its triumphant reali- 
zation in the adoption of the Union Prayer- Book by 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1894, 
well nigh half a century after it was first broached. 
Much disappointed at the fact that the Beth Din 
did not take active steps toward fulfilling his 
cherished ideas, he returned to Albany and ex- 
pounded his thoughts on the ritual in a circle of 
friends. One of these sent a communication em- 
bodying these ideas to Isaac Leeser, the editor of 
the Occident. Leeser published the communication 
with notes, t This is worthy of record because it 
was the first encounter between the men who repre- 

* Occident, Vol. V. no. f Occident, Vol. V, 106, 158. 
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sented the two wings of Jewish thought. Leeser 
was the leader of the orthodox party ; Wise was 
the rising protagonist of progressive Judaism. The 
communication stated that Wise held that **we 
have no reason to pray for the restoration, of the 
sacrifices, wherefore all prayers having allusion to 
such a restoration ought to have no place in our 
liturgy.** Leeser annotated this remark with the 
statement **we must emphatically object to any 
such form of prayer, which, as proposed by Dr. 
Wise, should exclude the petitions for the rebuild- 
ing of the temple and the re-establishment of the 
sacrifice. * * * A private correspondence followed, but 
there was no further public discu^ion of the 
matter. 

Our rabbi's first public appearance before the gen- 
eral community as a defender of Judaism was very 
dramatic. The societies for the conversion of the 
Jews were very active. The English society had 
its agents in all parts of this country. The Jew, 
even as is the case to-day, was considered a fit sub- 
ject for conversion, as though he were heathen. 
Throughout his long career Dr. Wise has exposed 
at every turn the methods of the conversionists, 
and he permitted no opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on the subject to pass. He performed incal- 
culable service in exposing the rascals who have 
adopted Christianity for revenue only, and have 
made dupes of pious Christians. At the time 
whereof we are writing the conversionist craze was 
particularly rampant. A society known as the 

* Occident, Vol. V, 158. 
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*' American Society for the Melioration of the Con- 
dition of the Jews/* had been formed with the ex- 
press purpose of bringing them to Christianity. 
The editor of The Occident had found it expedient 
and necessary to publish Diaz' letters,* a series of 
letters considering from a Jewish standpoint the 
claim of the Christians that their faith was supe- 
rior to Judaism. All this was extremely humili- 
ating ; the Jew was regarded as an inferior creature, 
in need of the light of Christianity for his guidance 
and salvation. The conversionists were active in 
every community, and Dr. Wise had not been in 
Albany very long before the opportunity arose to 
deal them a telling blow. 

One morning a notice appeared in the Albany 
Argus to the eflFect that "The Rev. Rabbi Cohn, 
from Jerusalem, a missionary of the I^ondon Soci- 
ety for the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Jews, will speak this evening in Dr. Wykoff's 
church, for the purpose of forming a branch organ- 
ization for this great and holy purpose. The lower 
floor will be reserved exclusively for the clergy, the 
church officers and their ladies. The general pub- 
lic will be accommodated with seats in the gallery.*' 
The rabbi attended the meeting. The pastor of the 
church opened the exercises, speaking in the usual 
stock phrases of the pitiable condition of the Jews, 
and the great need there was of missionary work 
among them He was about to introduce the mis- 
sionary when the rabbi arose and asked for the 

♦Occident, I, 145, 196, 296, 393, 444, 605 ; II, 203, 300, 343, 
359, 491, 598 ; ni, 49, 102, 149, 202 ; IV, 46, 100, 350. 
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floor. This could not be refused him. It was the 
first time that a Jew had spoken before a Christian 
public on that subject. The large congregation, 
not prepared for this unexpected episode, were all 
attention. 

"I surrendered myself completely to my emo- 
tions/' he wrote later in describing the incident; 
*' I analyzed the subject from the moral standpoint ; 
I chastised with all the powers at my command the 
covetous affectation and the hypocritical sympathy 
of piety ; I refused determinedly all monetary sup- 
port for the Jews, because we ourselves provide 
for our poor, our widows and orphans, etc., and 
rear our children ; there are no robbers, street- 
walkers nor gamblers among us ; we need no help, 
and accept none. I had determined to treat the 
subject also from the theological standpoint, but the 
repeated applause from the gallery convinced me 
that this was not necessary. I contented myself 
with stating that the Jew could be converted to 
Christianity neither by gold nor persuasion, neither 
by force nor persecution ; but that I considered it 
unnecessary to do so at any tength at present. 
I then moved that the meeting adjourn sine 
dier^ 

This was done, and never again during his stay 
in Albany were active propaganda made toward 
this end. He had met the conversionists on their 
own ground and routed them. This was the be- 
ginning of his public service for his co-religionists. 
His voice and pen have never failed when there 

* ** Reminiscences," Deborah, Vol. XXIII, No. 8. 
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has been need of a word for Judaism or the Jews 
during the half century of his untiring activity. 

In his own congregation, in the meantime, troubles 
were brewing. The reforms he introduced naturally 
encountered opposition, and his fearlessness in de- 
nouncing evil practices from the pulpit made him 
personal enemies. He had a large following of de- 
voted friends, but his opponents were ever active in 
anno3dng him. At one time in the year 1848 he 
had determined to leave Albany, but when the de- 
cisive moment came his opponents joined with his 
friends in urging him to remain, and he yielded 
to their importunities. However, it was not long 
before the waters were again disturbed. The in- 
troduction of the ceremony of confirmation for boys 
and girls aroused vigorous protest. The step taken 
by the rabbi toward having English and German 
h3rmns sung during the service widened the breach. 
The strained relations between the progressive 
minister and his followers on the one hand and the 
more conservative element in the congregation on 
the other, were brought to a final rupture by a 
union of circumstances which must now be nar- 
rated briefly. 

In the spring of 1850, the rabbi, whose health 
had not been very robust, was advised by his friend 
and physician. Dr. Joseph I/)ewi, to rest from his 
labors for a space. He visited New York, where 
he sojourned with Dr. Lilienthal, who informed 
him of his purpose to abandon the ministry and 
devote himseif altogether to the cause of education. 
In Philadelphia he called upon Isaac I^etser, who 
read him specimen pages of his English translation 
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of the Bible upon which he was then at work ; 
from both these men he received interesting in- 
formation about Dr. J. M. Raphall, who had ar- 
rived from Birmingham, England, in October, 1849, 
and had taken charge of the B*ne Jeshumen con- 
gregation, New York. Raphall had achieved a 
reputation both as writer and speaker ; he had pub- 
lished a work on the history of the Jews, and had 
delivered lectures on Hebrew poetry. Wise had 
not yet met him, but an interesting encounter be- 
tween the two men was to take place during this 
trip. From Philadelphia the Albany rabbi con-, 
tinned his journey to Washington, where he met 
his friend, William H. Seward, Daniel Webster and 
other men of national prominence. Seward took 
him to the White House to meet the President, 
General Taylor, which visit was promptly announced 
by the newspapers under the caption, **The First 
Rabbi to Visit a President.'* He remained in 
Washington eight days. It was there that Seward 
offered to use his good offices in procuring him a 
chair in the college of which he was trustee. 

While in Washington he received an official invi- 
tation to preach before the reformed congregation 
of Charlestion, S. C. He telegraphed his accept- 
ance * notably as his attention had been called to 
the fact that Dr. Raphall was just then engaged in 
attacking the reform movement publicly in that 
very city. One or the other spoke nearly every 

* This was the sermon on the subject "The Effect of Bibli- 
cal Theology" which was published in the Occident, Vol. 
VII, p. 217. 
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day in defense of his stand point. The controversy 
aroused much attention, but it was to have a re- 
markable ending. Before Wise' s arrival in Charles- 
ton, Raphall and Poznanski, the ministers of the re- 
lormed congregation, had agreed to hold a public 
debate. Wise attended this meeting as an auditor. 
During the course of the debate Raphall turned 
from his opponent and addressing Wise personally, 
asked him, Do you believe in the coming of the 
Messiah ? do you believe in the bodily resurrection 
of the dead ? to both of which questions the answer, 
no ! was at once returned. * This closed the meet- 
ing. Raphall and his party rushed from the hall. 
But the incident was destined to become historic as 
will appear in due time. 

During one of their conversations, Mr. Poznanski 
had informed Dr. Wise of his purpose of retiring from 
the pulpit and had hinted that if he would express 
his willingness the congregation would elect him as 
his successor. Wise gave no response, but he was 
not surprised when, some days after he had left 
Charleston, completely restored to health, he was 
informed that he had been elected rabbi of the con- 
gregation. He accepted and handed his resigna- 
tion to the board of trustees of the congregation at 
Albany. Again, as before, his opponents made fair 
promises and in conjunction with his supporters 
urged him to remain ; he withdrew his resignation 
and recalled his acceptance of the Charleston offer, 
a step which he had cause to regret bitterly not 
long thereafter. 

♦Occident, Vol. VIII, p. 257. 
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I/)uis Spanier who had been a friend of the rabbi 
for years had been elected president of the congre- 
gation. For some reason or other his friendship 
changed to implacable enmity. Shortly after the 
Charleston rencontre^ Raphall had published a bill 
of excommunication against Wise and had followed 
this up with articles against him and reform. 
Spanier urged these arguments as the cause of his 
change of heart. Now began a series of petty an- 
noyances. Charges and counter-charges were made 
by the orthodox and reformed elements in the con- 
gregation. The congregation was in a state of con- 
stant turmoil for four months. The climax came 
at the service on New Year's morning. The choir 
had sung Sulzer's hymn En Komocho when the 
rabbi moved to the ark to take out the scroll of the 
law. The president without saying a word, stepped 
in his way and smote him with his fist so that his cap 
fell from his head. Instantly there arose a terrible 
uproar. The congregation was wildly excited. The 
service for that day was over. The breach was now 
irrevocable. * The rabbi' s friends met for service the 
following morning at his home. It was at this jimc- 
ture that non- Jewish friends importuned him to re- 
tire from the ministry with its trials and torments 
and enter the legal profession. Chief Justice Wood 
offered to take him into partnership as soon as he 
would pass the examination and be admitted to the 
bar. He wavered, but his love for his chosen call- 
ing conquered, and he declined the flattering prop- 

* Occident, Vol. VIII, p- 424; see Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 166, 
for the final outcome of the difficulty. 
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osition notably when he was called upon by the 
friends of reform to lead their cause, the next act 
in the exciting drama. 

On the evening following the second New Year's 
Day, a friend appeared at his house and requested 
him to attend a meeting. He found a number of 
the members of the congregation assembled, who 
informed him that after what had passed they 
could no longer remain members of the Bethel con- 
gregation and that they had determined to organize 
a new reformed congregation on the condition that 
he would co-operate with them and serve as their 
rabbi. He consented. The Anshe Emeth congre- 
gation was organized, and the first service of the 
new congregation was held on the Day of Atone- 
ment. **That day was one of the most touching 
of my whole life. The room was crowded all day 
long ; a new spirit seemed to dominate all. A band 
of courageous and spirited champions of progressive 
Judaism, possessed of indescribable enthusiasm had 
arisen out of the defeat which we had suffered. On 
that Yom Kippur day I saw American Judaism 
arise out of its grave to go forth to ever new 
triumphs, and it has not deceived me in my expec- 
tations.'** The new congregation consisted of 
seventy-seven members, fifty-six of whom had 
seceded from the Beth El congregation. 

I^t me continue in a few words the history of 
the young congregation. Enthusiasm ran high. A 
large church was bought and converted into a 
synagogue. The dedicatory exercises took place 

* "Reminiscences,'* Deborah, Vol. XXIII, No. 23. 
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on October 3, 1850. Dr. Lilienthal delivered the 
oration in German. The rabbi of the congrega- 
tion explained the new movement in his sermon 
which was spoken in English. The fourth Jewish 
reform congregation to be organized in the United 
States now had its permanent home. The congre- 
gation at once introduced family pews, the first 
time that this had been done in a Jewish house of 
worship. 

Peace was now his. No more annoyances, no 
more wrangles, within his own immediate com- 
munity. But the opponents had a clear field as far 
as the press was concerned. A new journal, the 
Asmonean, had been published in New York since 
1849, by Robert Lyon ; this, as well as the Occident, 
espoused the cause of orthodoxy ; the progressive 
party had no organ. Wise felt this want greatly. 
He had no opportunity to give public utterance to 
his views and principles. An offer came to him 
from an unexpected source. Shortly after the 
organization of the new congregation he visited 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for the 
purpose of collecting funds for the congregation. 
On the way from Albany to New York, he met 
Horace Greeley, who asked him for an account of 
his late troubles in Albany, and, after being in- 
formed, inquired why he did not answer the charges 
that his opponents made in the public prints. ' * Be- 
cause I have no organ," answered the rabbi. 
Greeley thereupon offered him the columns of his 
paper, the New York Tribune. *' Write whatever 
you want to havfe the public know, and I will see to 
it that it will be read. ' ' The cordial offer was thank- 
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folly accepted, but as it chanced did not have to 
be taken advantage of. After his return to Albany 
from this trip, during which, by the way, through 
the intervention of influential Albanians, a position 
in the I^ibrary of Congress was offered him by 
President Fillmore, whom he saw when in Wash- 
ington, he received a letter from Robert I^yon, the 
publisher of the Asmonean, offering him the edi- 
torial department of his paper. This was an op- 
portunity as welcome as unexpected. He accepted, 
and week upon week set forth his progressive ideas 
and his projects for reform in undisguised fashion. 
His career as an editor was begun ; his articles 
were the feature of the New York weekly Jewish 
journal. He now gave to the public the fruits of 
his learning, thought and study. Besides his edi- 
torial articles proper he wrote learned dissertations 
upon subjects such as * * The Bath Kol, " ' ' The Con- 
stitution of Judaism Based on the Code of Maimoni- 
des," '*The Biography of Hillel, the Precursor of 
Jesus.'' He also published translations of impor- 
tant Jewish writings that had appeared in Germany, 
such as the chapter on the Book of Chronicles, from 
Zunz' Gottesdienstliche Vortraege der Juden, 
Geiger's Diwan des Jehudah Halevi, Frankel's 
Beweisfuehrung, etc. In addition, he published 
extracts from the Talmud or Midrash every week. 

However, he felt that journalistic writings were 
but ephemeral. He determined, therefore, to de- 
vote himself to the production of some permanent 
work. The history of the Middle Ages was a very 
congenial subject to him, and he resolved to write 
this history with particular reference to the signifi- 
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cance of Jewish thought and Jewish thinkers in 
mediaeval times. But this was not to be. A num- 
ber of friends who had learned of his intent to de- 
vote himself to historical studies importuned him to 
direct his attention to the production of a history 
of the Jews from the earliest times. They urged 
upon him the necessity of such a work from the 
pen of a Jewish scholar. Their arguments proved 
powerful enough to convince him, and he began 
the studies which resulted in the appearance of his 
first book, */The History of the Israelitish Nation 
from Abraham to the Present Time, Derived from 
the Original Sources,'' Volume I (Albany, 1854). 
The book, owing particularly to its rationalistic 
treatment of the Biblical miracles, aroused a storm 
of hostile criticism. Since this was the feature of 
the work that aroused the greatest attention, it is 
necessary to quote from the introduction the au- 
thor's statement of the principles that guided him 
in this radical departure from approved methods. 
He wrote as follows : 

*'The difficulty which we encountered at the 
threshold in the writing of this volume was this : 
The facts preserved in scriptures are surrounded by 
doctrines and miracles so that it often becomes 
difficult to say which belongs to the province of 
history. The facts are sometimes but touched upon 
by the inspired speakers and often narrated in two 
or three different ways, so that it is difficult to 
choose. We have proceeded on the following prin- 
ciple : History is distinguished from religion and 
theology as the ideas of knowing and believing. 
History records what is established by the criteria 
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of critidsm to be fact, while the dogmas and 
doctrines of religion are based upon faith, not 
admitting of the rigid application of criticism. 
Rational theology itself can not proceed beyond a 
reconcilation of faith and reason. This however is 
insufficient in history, where evidences are required 
that things actually took place, where, when and 
how they occurred. 

**The next distinction between history and re- 
ligion is this : the former treats of man, the latter of 
God. If this be admitted, it must necessarily fol- 
low that miracles do not belofig to the province of 
history. Miracles can be wrought by God only, and 
history records what men have done. The historian 
may believe the miracles, but he has no right to in- 
corporate them in history. As a general thing man 
is always the agent or the subject of miracles ; con- 
sequently the action itself may be historical and 
can be adopted in history if it can be ascribed to 
common rational causes, while the miracle itself 
belongs to the province of theology. We have 
adopted only such facts as are able to stand the test 
of criticism ; miracles for which we could not find 
common and rational reasons were not recorded by 
us ; still we have attempted to find such reasons 
wherever we could. We did not contradict or deny 
the rest ; neither did we deem ourselves entitled to 
consider them a part of history.'* *. 

He wrote the book from the democratic standpoint ; 
hence he treated the institution of the kingdom as 
unjustifiable and contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic 
law ; therefore it followed that the Messianic beHefs 

* Introduction, pp. xv, xvi. 
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commonly held by Jews and Christians were un- 
tenable. 

The work met with a most unfavorable reception 
in many quarters, Jewish and Christian ; the stand- 
point taken was too unconventional, too different 
from accepted views. The author was bitterly at- 
tacked ; yet he did not quail, but defended the 
position which he had taken upon long and studi- 
ous consideration of the subject.* 

Events were taking place during the time of 
the publication of this volume that were to ef- 
fect a great change in his life. His work in 
Albany was coming to an end. The scene of his 
activity was about to be shifted. His great powers 
were to find a field large enough for their exercise. 
In Albany he had won his spurs. As preacher, 
as reformer, as editor, as educator, as author, as 
staunch defender of Judaism, he had already made 
himself felt. Along these lines he was to broaden, 
so that his career in Cincinnati, the western me- 
tropolis, one of whose Jewish congregations called 
him to its pulpit in the fall of 1853, was the most 
remarkable of any Jewish leader in the United 
States, not only for the length of time that it con- 
tinued, but for the great and lasting good that he 
wrought for the Jewish cause. Strong and master- 
ful, he was a leader in very truth, toiling unremit- 
tingly and unceasingly, so that, looking back over 
the years that had passed, he could in truth say, 
** I have achieved.*' 

* For the controversy that raged about the book cf . Occi- 
dent, Vol. XI, 613, 614; Vol. XII, 16, 23, 27, 33, 79, 315, 398, 
401, 455, 549, 553- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST MOVEMENT FOR A UNION OF THE 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF THE UNITED. 
STATES. 

The importance of the matter to be set forth in 
this chapter is so great that it has been thought 
advisable to treat it by itself, even though it inter- 
rupt the chronological continuity of the narrative. 
Ever since he had studied the conditions of Jewish 
life in the United States, Dr. Wise had been im- 
pressed by the fact that the great desideratum was 
a union of the congregations of the country. He 
recognized that if Judaism was to become a force, 
united action on the part of the organizations that 
represented the faith was a prime necessity. With 
characteristic energy, he proceeded to carry this 
idea into realization. In the fall of 1848 he con- 
ducted a correspondence with Isaac Leeser in refer- 
ence to the subject. The orthodox leader entered 
heartily into the plan and advocated it in many an 
article in his magazine. Mt was agreed that Dr. 
Wise should issue a call for a meeting of ministers 
and laymen to form a union of the congregations 
of the country. • This document, the first appeal 
for united action on the part of the Jews of the coun- 
try, is historical, and is therefore reproduced here. 
It appeared in the December number of the Occident 
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of the year 1 848,* and was headed ** To the Minis- 
ters and Other Israelites/* It is as follows : 

**To my brother Israelites in North America, I 
call in the name of my God, liDJ? IJjn pTHUI pTH, 
* Be firm, and let us strengthen each other in behalf 
of our people. ' The Rev. Editor of this periodical has 
granted me the favor to give publicity to my views 
about the association of Israelitish congregations in 
North America, to produce one grand and sublime 
end — to defend and maintain our sacred faith, to 
the glory of God and for the benefit of Israel and 
all mankind. 

** Brethren, though I am a stranger among you, 
unknown and unimportant — ^though I am aware 
that there are men among you much better than 
myself, '»inDD n^J? DilDp, 'whose little finger is 
thicker than my loins' — though my years are but 
few in number, and among you are men gray-haired 
and highly experienced — ^notwithstanding all this, 
I make use of the Rev. Editor's permission to ex- 
press publicly my views on this important subject, 
because I think with Elihu, son of Barachel, the 

Buzite of old, nroTi '^w nott^ii tt^ii«n «'»n m^ p«, 

'Verily it is the will in man* (that renders him 
able to speak and to act), 'it is the spirit of the 
Almighty that gives understanding to them * (who 
have a good will devoted to God and virtue) — or 
if I shall express the same idea in a Talmudic form 
of speech, I may say I trust K'^DtTT SnjrDn, ' in the 
help of heaven.* 

* * It is one of the holy demands of our religion, 

* Vol. VI, pp. 431-435. 
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VD'llS rO"??, to walk in the ways of God. God is 
a unity, *Tni< 'H, wherefore all mankind will one day 
be united for one great end — ^to worship in truth 
the Most High, to adore His holy name with hu- 
mility and purity. Then will also be fulfilled, 
inK 1Dt71, that God's name wili be one. To bring 
about this sublime tmity, God has selected the 
people of Israel from among all nations to be the 
bearers of divine truth, and to diffuse the bright 
light of religion among mankind. Wherefore we 
may justly say, our cause is the cause of man- 
kind — our elevation and success are the elevation 
and success of the human family — our fall is also 
the fall of all society ; since every one must admit 
the fact that true religion is the basis of civilization, 
f here is perhaps not a single Israelite among my 
readers who is not fully inspired with the inclina- 
tion to share in the mission of his ancient people, 
as the voice of God called to each individual of 
Israel, without exception of either sex, or age or 
spiritual abilities: *But you shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests.' Now, in order to fulfill our 
sacred mission, to send our important message to 
mankind, it behooves us to be united as one man ; 
to be linked together by the ties of equal views 
concerning religious questions — by uniformity in 
our sacred customs, in our form of worship and re- 
ligious education. We ought to have a uniform 
system for our schools, synagogues, benevolent so- 
cieties — for all our religious institutions. This we 
need to have throughout the world, if we are to be 
considered as the same descendants of Israel, the 
samie disciples of Mosheh — if we are truly to fulfill 
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our sacred mission. Our fathers, whilst living in the 
Holy I^nd, were commanded to appear three times 
every year at the place selected by God himself. 
This commandment had not for its sole object the 
prescribed sacrifices^ but chiefly it was calculated to 
uphold a friendly union — a religious tmiformity 
among all Israelites. 

*' lyCt us now direct our attention to the country 
where we live and the circumstances in which we 
are placed. The majority of our congregations in 
this country have been established but a few years 
back ; they are generally composed of the most 
negative elements from all the different parts of 
Europe and elsewhere ; they have been founded 
and are now governed for the greater part by men 
of no considerable knowledge of our religion, an4 
generally of no particular zeal for our common 
cause. The consequence of all this is that many 
congregations have no solid basis, no particular 
stimulus to urge on the youth to a religious life, 
and no nourishment for the spiritual Israelite. 
This naturally produces an enormous amount of 
indifference ; and each congregation pursues its own 
way, has its own customs and mode of worship, its 
own way of thinking about religious questions, 
from which cause it then results that one Jew is a 
stranger in the synagogue of the other Jew. It is 
a pity to observe that any man who is so happy as 
to have a license ((nf?Dp) to slaughter from some 
unknown person, can become the minister of a con- 
gregation, and the teacher of the youth without 
any proof of his knowledge of religion, and in the 
absence of any evidence of his conduct as a Jew. I 
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will be silent about what is called DDH n;Kt7 — I will 
be silent about the J^n, though our wise men teach 

DHDj? pDyn'» bt< i'»trTpi pis'*: tv^2 •'pa irKt^ *»» f?D, 

* Whoever is not thoroughly acquainted with di- 
vorces and marriages, shall not have anything to 
do with them.' I will be silent about the whole 
casuistic theology, and ask only the community at 
large: *What will become of our synagogue? — 
what of our youth ? ' You see we have no system for 
our worship, nor for our ministry and schools, and 
we are therefore divided in as many fragments as 
there are congregations in North America. It is 
lamentable, but true, that if we do not unite our- 
selves betimes to devise a practicable system for the 
ministry and religious education at large — if we db 
not take care that better educated men fill the pul- 
pit and the schoolmaster's chair — if we do not stim- 
ulate all the congregations to establish good schools, 
and to institute a reform in their synagogues on 
modem Jewish principles, the house of the Lord 
will be desolate, or nearly so, in less than ten years, 
and the zeal of the different Christian missionaries 
will be sufiicient to make among us a large number 
of unprincipled infidels. It needs no prophetic 
spirit to read this horrible future in the present 
circumstances. I lay down these lines before the 
throne of history as a solemn protest against the 
spirit of separate action and of indifferentism which 
has taken hold on so many noble minds of our 
brethren, and I proclaim before the whole world, 
before the present and future, my sincere conviction 
that now something must be done to defend and 
maintain our sacred faith. Nor is it too late; 
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everything can be done if we are all united before 
God. 

** But who are the men that shall lay the comer- 
stone to this reunion ? Are not the ministers of 
Israel those who must take the first step? Is not 
the spiritual welfare of Israel intrusted into their 
hands? Are they not responsible for it, if coming 
generations should be corrupted through their neg- 
lect ? Are not included in this class the pious laymen 
who sigh over the downfall of the ancient customs 
and forms, without the establishment of the modem 
ones? Shall we not inciude those learned laymen 
who mourn to see how some people in their ignor- 
ance sanctify the profane but profane the holy? 
Yea, it is the duty of all those to unite themselves 
and work for the union of all the congregations. 
I call on you in the name of our God : ' Be firm 
and strengthen yourselves for the sake of our 
people.' Arise, ye men of piety and wisdom, ye 
shepherds, ye fathers of Israel; let us all meet 
n^J?^ t<b ^*^t^ ; let us first take counsel what should 
be done, and how it must be done ; let us amicably 
consider what we ought to do as men and Israelites 
for the spiritual welfare of the present and coming 
generations ; let us earnestly deliberate on a plan to 
xmite all Jews to defend and maintain their sacred 
religion for the promotion of the glory of God and 
the bliss of Israel ! I call upon all my honored 
friends, both ministers and laymen, and all who 
have an interest in the promulgation of God's law : 
come, let us be assembled in order to become 
united ! Exercise all your influence on your friends 
and acquaintances, to bring together all men of zeal 
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and piety, of wisdom and knowledge, to consider 
what should be done for the union, welfare, and 
progress of Israel. Let the place of assembly be 
Philadelphia, it being nearly the center for the Jews 
living in North America ; and let the time of meet- 
ing be the second day of the Rosh Hodesh lyar, 
5609. I trust in God to meet in the next number 
of the Occident many honorable names who will 
join this meeting, and also their divers views about 
it ; but I particularly call on the Rev. Drs. Lilien- 
thal, Kohlmayer, Merzbacher, the Rev. Messrs. 
Isaacs and Felsenheld, not to be the last ones in 
offering their views. I pray them to assist my weak 
voice, and call on all Israel IJDy TJjn pTnn^l pTH. 
And may God, the great Father of all, unite and 
bless the house of Israel ! May he enlighten all 
men with the shining light of truth, be gracious to 
all that seek Him and merciful to all that have for- 
saken Him. Amen. 

*'AivBANY, the ninth day of Marcheshvan, 5609, 

A. M.'' 

This stirring appeal attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. It was like a breath of the spirit upon the 
dry bones. In addition to this appeal, a circular 
setting forth the objects of the meeting was sent to 
all the congregations of the country requesting 
them to elect a delegate to the convention. The 
closing paragraph of the circular stated that as 
soon as twenty congregations had signified their in- 
tention of sending delegates to the meeting the 
same would be held. * 

* Occident, Vol. VI, pp. 581-3. 
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The editor of the Occident, the Rev. Isaac Leeser, 
wrote a number of powerful editorials in advocacy 
of the plan.* Laymen in various parts of the 
country declared their enthusiastic sympathy, not- 
ably A. A. Lindo, of Cincinnati, who wrote five 
lengthy communications f in support of the scheme 
which he had discussed with Dr. Wise and Mr. 
Leeser before the appearance of the call. The two 
leading ministers of New York, Dr. Max Lilienthal 
and Rev. S. M. Isaacs, J declared their hearty co- 
operation, as did the Revs. J. K. Gutheim and 
Jacob Rosenfeld, of Cincinnati. With character- 
istic cordiality. Dr. Lilienthal invited his Albany 
colleague to occupy the pulpit of one of the three 
congregations over which he presided in order that 
he might have the opportunity to explain and ad- 
vocate the plan. In a German sermon preached on 
March 3, 1 849, from the pulpit of congregation Shaare 
Shomayim, Dr. Wise set forth his views. Isaac 
Leeser, who was present, was so impressed by the 
sermon that he asked for the manuscript and volun- 
teered to translate it for publication in his maga- 
zine. || At the close of the sermon the boards of the 
three German congregations promised to lay the 
matter before their congregations with their in- 
dorsement. Much elated, the rabbi returned to 
Albany. The date for the convention was set for 
the eleventh of June, 1849, in the city of New 

* Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 421, 529, 577; Vol. VII, p. 61. 
t Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 565, 604; Vol. VII, pp. 43, 94, I34, 
203, 258. 
t Occident, Vol. VI, p. 511. 
II Occident, Vol. VII, p. 12. 
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York. However, but one congregation of that city, 
the Shaare TefiUah, of which the Rev. S. M. Isaacs 
was the minister, chose a delegate. Eight other 
congregations had chosen delegates, viz : the 
Mikveh Israel of Philadelphia; the Beth El of 
Albany ; the B'ne Yeshurun of Cincinnati ; the 
Nefuzoth Jehudah and the Shaare Chesed of New 
Orleans ; the Beth Shalom of Richmond ; the 
Shaare Shomayim of Mobile and the Adath 
Israel of Louisville. Owing to the opposition en- 
gendered in the New York congregations, the con- 
vention did not take place. It was felt that unless 
the congregations of the metropolis, the place where 
the meeting was to be held, supported the plan en- 
thusiastically and unanimously, it would not be suc- 
cessful. Thus failed the first movement for a union 
of the congregations of the country. However, 
though defeated, the prime mover in the matter 
did not despair. He bided his time. In season 
and out of season he continued to advocate the 
necessity of union until finally persistence and per- 
severance were rewarded by the formation of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. The 
seed planted in 1848 came to fruition after a lapse 
of a quarter of a century. ''Everything can be 
done, if we are all united before God,*' Isaac M. 
Wise had written in his first call for union. This 
sentence sounds the key note of his activity and 
striving ; of it his life is the commentary ; by that 
sign he conquered. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CINCINNATI, 1854— 1855. 

In August, 1853, the rabbi of the Anshe Enseth 
congregation of Albany, received a letter from 
Jacob Goodheart, of Cincinnati, asking him whether 
he would accept the position of rabbi of the B'ne 
Yeshurun congregation of that city, and upon what 
conditions. After due consideration he answered 
that if the congregation would elect him for life he 
would accept the position; he stated further that 
he would not preach a trial sermon and would not 
be able to enter upon his duties until after a lapse 
of six months. Five days later he received a tele- 
gram to the effect that he had been unanimously 
elected rabbi of the congregation on his own terms. 
He resigned his position at Albany and requested 
his friends to make no attempts to keep him, as he 
had fully determined to go to Cincinnati. His 
friends respected his wishes and accepted the resig- 
nation, it need not be said, with feelings of pro- 
found regret. 

Toward the close of December he visited Cincin- 
nati, where he preached several times and aroused 
great enthusiasm. Upon his return to Albany he 
resigned his editorship of the Asmonean. His 
hopes were now all centered in his new field of 
labor. He felt that in the western metropohs he 
would have the opportunity to work more freely 
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and unrestrictedly than had hitherto been the 
case. On the last day of Passover, April 19, 1854, 
he preached his farewell sermon at Albany. The 
following morning he departed for Cincinnati, where 
he delivered his inaugural sermon on April 26th. 
In this sermon he laid down his standpoint clearly 
and unreservedly. He at once began to introduce 
reforms, such as the excision of the piutim from 
the ritual, the abolition of the sale of mitzvoth, 
and the formation of a mixed chair for participa- 
tion in the service. 

During the very first month of his residence in 
his new home he took steps towards procuring a 
publisher for a newspaper, which was to be the 
vehicle of his views. He recognized that if he was 
to wield influence he required an organ. In June 
he issued a prospectus, which was brief and to the 
point. He declared that it was his purpose to con- 
duct a journal in the interest of progressive Juda- 
ism. On July 6, 1854, the first number of the 
** Israelite " appeared with the motto, m« •^n"' '%et 
there be light.'* 

Through his paper he addressed a large constitu- 
ency every week, and by means of it he has exercised 
a most far-reaching influence and brought to bear the 
power of his personality upon the solution of the 
many questions which arose in the course of the de- 
velopment of Judaism in the United States. His 
journal was the weapon wherewith he fought the 
fight of his long, agitated and successful career. 
Always full of energy and optimism, he enlisted in 
every project in which he was interested the full 
measure of his hopeful strength. The characteristic 
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note of his editorial activity is the unquenchable en- 
thusiasm with which he approached every problem 
that presented itself in the field of Judaism and the 
religious life. The anecdote which he has told of his 
first meeting with Salmon P. Chase, later Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, well 
illustrates this. Shortly after his arrival in Cincin- 
nati he was a guest at a banquet at which Mr. Chase 
was also present. During the course of the evening 
Mr. Chase asked him * ' in what school have you been 
educated ? ' * * * In the school of life, like father Jacob, 
which I frequented for eight years in Albany," 
was the reply. ' 'And you have rescued so much en- 
thusiasm out of that school ? '* said Mr. Chase, ** I 
congratulate you.*' 

At the time of his arrival in Cincinnati the other 
large congregation, the B'ne Israel, was without a 
minister. On November 5, 1854, he was elected 
• minister of that congregation also. For about six 
months he officiated as rabbi of both congregations, 
preaching in the one synagogue on Saturday morn- 
ing and in the other on Saturday afternoon. He 
continued this until the B'ne Israel congregation 
succeeded in bringing his friend, Dr. Lilienthal, to 
Cincinnati as their rabbi. The close and intimate 
relationship between the two great leaders has been 
spoken of above. 

The lamentable condition of the American Jewish 
pulpit had been a source of much concern to him 
ever since he had been in this country. The men 
of learning in the pulpit were few and far be- 
tween. He felt that one of the greatest needs 
of Judaism was competent leaders. He began 
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in the very first volume of the Israelite the agitation 
for the foundation of a college for the pursuit of 
Hebrew learning and the education of rabbis. 
With his indomitable energy he succeeded in in- 
teresting Cincinnatians in his plan and the Zion 
Collegiate Association was formed. In the fall of 
1855 Zion College was opened, the first attempt in 
this coimtry at the conducting of an institute in the 
interest of Jewish science. The account of this 
movement will be told in connection with the story 
of the higher Jewish education that culminated in 
the founding of the Hebrew Union College. 

Isaac M. Wise was now fairly launched upon his 
life's work. All the great achievements that he 
carried to a successful issue he had already con- 
ceived and brought to the notice of the public. 
The first practical attempts towards realizing his 
ideas and ideals all failed, but what of that? he 
toiled, wrote, agitated and persevered until final 
success crowned his labors. The earliest efforts at 
a conference of rabbis, the Beth Din of 1847, 
failed, but the tireless worker survived to see the 
successful organization of that representative body 
of Jewish ministers, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis ; the first attempt to form a union 
of congregations in 1849 did not succeed, but he 
who issued the call for that first convention grew 
not discouraged ; through the years he sounded the 
same note and his hope was realized in the organi- 
zation of the Union of American Hebrew congrega- 
tions; the first college for the education of rabbis 
lived but a brief span of years, but the idea that 
called it into existence died not; it found expres- 
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sion in the voice and pen of its originator, and at 
last came into being with the opening of the 
Hebrew Union College. 

In that year — 1855 — ^he had the threads of his 
activity well in hand; those threads he spun into 
the web of a full, useful, honored life, great in good, 
rich in achievement. What a faithful commentary 
is his career of the fine lines of the poet, for truly 
he was, 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never thought, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baflfled to fight better, sleep to 
wake. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WISE AND REFORM. 

The history of Jewish Reform in the United States 
is yet to be written; but whatever be the point of 
view from which it will be regarded, one fact is cer- 
tain: the historian will have to reckon with the life 
and doings of Isaac M. Wise. Without these his ac- 
count will lack unity, and also a standard of valuation. 

Isaac M. Wise declared that we must work out 
our reformation in this country on lines wholly our 
own. He was the first one to insist on an Ameri- 
can Judaism. Believing in the continuity of Juda- 
ism, he felt that, at the same time, Judaism has 
greatest scope in this country. He taught Judaism 
as an American patriot, and not as a denominational 
zealot. This marks him ofiE from all of his contem- 
poraries. These, whether unconsciously or not, 
strove for alien things. German reformers like 
Einhom or Hirsch, and Anglicised conservatives like 
Isaacs or I^eeser, seemed alike incapable of natural- 
ization. There was need of an intelligent understand- 
ing of the American conditions and of sympathy 
with them. Wise said as early as 1858: **We need 
English preachers, and we must become American 
Jews as speedily as possible. . For the first time in 
many sad centuries we are given an opportunity to 
announce Judaism without fear and to be a part of 
the world. We cannot afford to continue as aliens 
one day longer.'* It was the fatal error of the 
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German reformers who settled here, that they failed 
to realize this. 

The Jewish community in this country had been 
in a formative condition for at least fifty years. 
There was as yet no homogeneity, which is essen- 
tial for stability. The communities were of a com- 
posite constituency. A large part of the misunder- 
standing and conflicts which pass under the name 
of Reform difficulties, must be charged to the fact 
that the local organizations were composed of mutu- 
ally exclusive elements. The Sephardim lacked 
self-assertion, the very quality that made their an- 
cestry illustrious. They were scattered through the 
East, in Newport, New York, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, Savannah and Richmond, and were impotent 
despite their affluence and numbers. This decadent 
element was a source of much reactionary influence. 
It was intolerant of progress, being half conscious 
that it ought to lead in accordance with its received 
dignity, but also that it could not lead. They had 
one or two somewhat helpful men — S. M. Isaacs 
and Sabato Morais, but no * person of first magni- 
tude, and no congregation as a *' Mother in Israel.** 
(Asmonean, I, No. lo, p. 78.) 

Charleston was the only congregation among these 
which contributed in some degree to the furtherance 
of Reform in this country. It had the leaven of Re- 
form as early as 1848; it provided for an improved 
public worship, and it made an independent state- 
ment of its articles of faith. But the attempt, 
under the frown of the conservative Spanish, was 
soon reduced to insignificance. Only the episode 
of Wise's election in 1850 and the brave words 
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he uttered there have saved Charleston reform from 
oblivion. Reform has become a force in Ameri- 
can Judaism because of the German element, and 
eminently because of such Germans as constitute 
the leading congregations still to-day. These or- 
'ganized the religious and benevolent institutions of 
the Jews in this country. 

Equity demands that we state that there was 
something logical and plausible, and surely honest in 
both conservatism and Reform; but the same equity 
entitles us to say that reformers like Einhom, 
Chronik, Samuel Hirsch and orthodox irreconcile- 
ables, like Leeser and Morais, were tolerant of 
those who differed from them and had sympathy 
with men, not according to the measure of the sin- 
cerity of these, but according to the degree of rein- 
forcement they believed these gave them. 

It is his frank appreciation of everyiody which 
ma:rks off Isaac M. Wise from his otherwise not 
untalented contemporaries. He was at once 
thoughtful and fair» He could be a severe op- 
ponent, but he was never an implacable one. In 
the depth of his heart, he reserved a fellow-feeling 
for even those who offended much against him. He 
consented, as soon as he could, to reconciliation 
with those who had not scrupled to go beyond the 
limits of fair polemics. He forebore with the de- 
nunciations of the ^'SinaV and forgave the on- 
slaughts of Hirsch, whose passion was genuine but 
undisciplined. Isaac M. Wise had a militant man- 
ner, but only against opposition that was gratuitous 
and mean. Makeshifts he scorned and obstinacy he 
brushed aside ; but he stacked his arms as soon as 
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Ke caught glimpse of a disinterested motive. An- 
other point of difference between the Reform of 
Wise and that of his contemporaries, both German 
and American, is his democracy,^ He did not pro- 
pose to reconstruct American Judaism in accordance 
with the ''Science of Judaism," but in accordance 
with the needs of the people. **The people,'' he 
said, *'must be taken care of! " (^Deborah, May 14, 
1896.) ''The reform idea need not be brought to 
the people, that has come from its heart!" (^De- 
borah, June 4, 1896. ) Wise maintained that Reform 
must proceed not from the " study of the Rabbis," 
but primarily from the heart of the community. 
"They did not know," Wise says of the German- 
American reformers later, "that it will not do to 
impose anything on the people. Reform grew from 
a necessity within." (^Deborah, June 4, 1896.) 
Wise did not rest in philosophy, he pursued aims, 
and in summing up this period of storm and stress, 
he took pride in the fact that ' 'American Judaism has 
preserved its own ideals. ' ' (^Deborah, June 4, 1 896. ) 
Wise pursued no policy of mere expediency ; his- 
mind was constructive. It~jnattered little to him 
jyhat disposition was made of statutes which had 
become inoperative. The Rabbinical law or the- 
ology or metaphysics or the Science of Judaisni 
were not involved half so much as the destiny of . 
the people. He could truthfully say, "The voice 
of the people is in our favor! " (^Israelite, Vol. I, 
No. 5, p. 39, August II, 1854.) Only a month be- 
fore he took formal charge of Congregation B'ne 
Yeshurun, he wrote "For the Americanization of 
Judaism" {Asmoneatiy March 10, 1854), and he 
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meant by that no mere adaptation, but a native Ju- 
daism. In Europe he was understood by Geiger 
and Jellinek, but in thi^ country by none. This 
naturalization is being accomplished in Germany 
now through the constraint of Anti-Semitism. We 
have been spared this scandal in this country by the 
prevision of Isaac M. Wise. 

Reform and orthodox parted on questions of ex- 
pediency. The introduction of family pews and of 
a choral service (by men and women jointly) and 
the uncovering of the head and other innovations, 
were onerous to the Jewish puritans of those days 
whom Lilienthal described well, when he spoke 
of their ''masterly inactivity'' {Israelite , February 
6, J857). There was a demand for a revised 
ritual, but a ritual cannot be revised from the 
point of view of expediency alone, for it is the ex- 
pression of the religion*, life. The Jewish prayer- 
books which were then in use seemed to hide rather 
than to reveal the genius of Judaism. The ^'Ge- 
betmachereV^ of that day, of which Wise says that 
it furnishes material for ' a history of liberalism 
{Deborah^ May 4, 1896), laid down the following 
rules : '*The prayer-book must imply no belief in 
a 'personal' Messiah, no corporeal resurrection, no 
return to Palestine, no restoration of the sacrificial 
cult, no duplication of holidays, and finally, no 
cabalistic notions." It was the positive side, how*> 
ever, which provoked differences, which sometimes . 
seem irreconcilable. The prayer-book controversy, 
in fact, has a place in the history of the organiza- 
tion of Jewish communities rather than in Jewish 
theology, for the favorite prayer-books divided the 
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country geographically more than doctrinally. ^he 
prayer-books of Huebsch or of McrzbaLlieAV --Q r of 
Einhom had their prestige through congregational 
politics much more than through inner justiiS- 
cation. They failed equally to respond to the needs 
of American Judaism. There was but one man in 
the United States who saw that this matter of ritual 
was a life question, and that man was Isaac M. 
Wise (^Israelite, July 20, 1866). He declared him- 
self not for a Wise prayer-book, but for a Minhag 
America, The Jews of America, he said, must be 
brought together to form a homogeneouscommunity. 
They will persist in a restrictive theology for as 
long as they are provincial. He charged the Rabbis 
with a want of large views, and with retarding unifi- 
cation, and, said he, '*this separateness is un- Jewish, 
and against the destiny of Judaism in this country." 
The future of Judaism in this country depended on 
the solidarity of the Jews. The prayer-book is a 
means for social reconstruction; local favoritism must 
yield, as much as local prejudice, to all-round neces- 
sities, and each must sacrifice his preferences for the 
sake of an homogeneous Jewish people. We must es- 
tablish a moral union, before we can hope to have a 
final ritual. Wise did not express in his Minhag 
America a new theology, but a renaissant Jewish 
people. The prayer-book was to give not doctrine 
but life, and it was to bring to an end the internecine 
struggle that was going on between German Jew and 
Polish Jew, Eastern Jew and Western Jew, Reform 
Jew and orthodox Jew, the Jew who clings to his 
favorite Rabbi and the Rabbi who holds the fort of 
his congregation and pulpit. Wise had introduced 
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a mixed choir in Albany as early as 1850, and, at 
the dedication of his new temple there, he inaugu- 
rated family pews. But these changes, however 
startling they were in their day, were by-play in 
the constructive Reform he nursed as his ideal. 
When he saw that that was practicable, he committed 
himself to a pronounced American ritual with that 
intrepidity he shared with all such as fling their 
personality into a cause. 

It is not the place here to speak fully of the Cleve- 
^land Conference of 1855. This Conference was abor- 
tive ; but it showed that the discordant elements 
might be eventually brought together. Wise did 
not attempt to reconcile the mutually exclusive 
elements, neither in the Conference nor out of it. 
He rested his hope in the current of action more 
than of thought. He wanted the genius of Judaism 
to express itself not in the ministry alone, but also 
in the people. Wise was the first who insisted on 
it that, with deference to the prestige which Rabbis 
may deserve for learning and piety, the voice and 
conscience of the people must be respected. 

There was also another point of difference be- 
tween Wise and other reformers. Their radicalism 
was negative, his was positive. They were pro- 
gressive without a plan, their campaign for reform 
was without appreciation of the laws of growth. 
They held that the past is altogether bad, and that 
Judaism must turn from it, otherwise Judaism 
would be soon a mere reminiscence. Einhom said : 
**What has been haunting the mind so long and has 
had a mere ideal existence has now seized upon 
hearts, has inflamed them, and the things that have 
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been tolerated will be tolerated no longer, not only 
in spite of religion, but in the name of religion." 
To this lyilienthal retorted with saneness : ''Un- 
natural leaps are of no avail in history — in history 
as in nature all things are confined within a process 
which works by degrees — opposition to this eternal 
law brings failure." But Einhom persisted that 
the ethics of the Talmud is exclusive (engherzig), 
that it lacks the world-encompassing spirit of the 
Bible, that the letter, into which it forces every- 
thing, is its finality and that it accentuates correct- 
ness of deed, however external, and the semblance 
of holiness so much that it interdicts rational 
thought on religious law. Such ** Reform" could 
be met by peremptory challenge alone, and Wise 
gave it forcibly to the Feuerbach of Baltimore 
(^Israelite 11^ No. 32, 1856). Einhom himself 
reduced his attack to futility by admitting that 
*'The Talmud is one of the most important move- 
ments in the development of Judaism. It has led 
it safely through the calamitous epoch of Jewish 
history and has enriched it in many ways. In fact 
it must be acknowledged as a high merit of the 
Talmud that it has broken the inflexibility of the 
Biblical letter; it has, though unconsciously, re- 
formed the Mosaic law in its most vital aspect, with 
respect, namely, to the demands of time within and 
without." * lyilienthars fair resume of the contro- 
versy is this: *'If it is admitted that the Talmud 
was itself a reform, why should not the principles 
which justified that reform be searched for?" 

* Sinai, I, i. 
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{Israelite II, February 15, 1856.) Wise flung him- 
self into the controversy in his own way. **The 
Sanhedrin,'* he said, **was empowered, being in- 
stituted by Moses and being maintained by Tal- 
mudic authority, to meet emergencies; it could 
suspend Biblical laws, it could provide for new 
conditions. It could take care that the letter of the 
Bible be pervaded by the creative power of life" 
{Israelite, March 7, 1856). '^Reform,*' he added, 
**will not advance as some radicals may wish, but 
it will take deeper root and occupy a larger field 
than a reform restricted to a few and separate Con- 
gregations. ! ' ''We convened the Conference in 
Cleveland,'* he explained, *'to bring life into all 
Congregations, so that the ones may not remain 
stagnant while the others, reforming head over 
heels, break with the history of our people" 
{Israelite, March 7, 1856). It is characteristic of 
the statesman-likcyiews Wise had of the conditions 
that'his Minhag America was published without his 
name on the title page. It is the first revised book 
for Jewish devotion in America without an editor's 
name. Wise, who would assert himself very em- 
phatically, contented himself with a noble self-denial 
when the people's holy right was involved. LiUen- 
thal gave the coup de grdce to the opposition. He 
told the extremists, who took their cue from the 
Reform Verein in Berlin and Frankfurt am Main 
that ' 'Reform in Europe, though nearly one thousand 
years old, did not take root in the community," 
and in reply to I^eser's belated attacks, he de- 
clared that reform is "an effort to raise Judaism to 
the highest efficiency," and that, as at the time of 
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Mendelssohn, reform is *'a movement for the ad- 
mission of Jews into the brotherhood of universal 
civilization." 

The details of the reforms are easily recorded. 
In 1846 Wise introduced the first mixed choir and 
drilled it himself. In 1850 the scruples as to the 
playing of the organ on the Sabbath, vainly rein- 
forced by the Chacham of I/)ndon, were overcome. 
On June 13th, 1856, Wise confirmed his first class 
of boys and girls, and the ceremony not only gave 
an added significance to the Shabuoth, but became 
also a religious event in the Congregational life. 
He disposed of the custom of ' 'calling up to the 
Thora,'' and brushed aside its commercialism, as 
well as its impropriety, by the very moral point that 
**the female sex was disfranchised by it." (Bed- 
orah^ May 14, 1896.) He abrogated the second 
days of Holidays on October 2d, 1859, though the 
observance of the second day of Rosh Hashana lin- 
gered on until 1873. ^^ was not until 1881 that the 
German language was practically crowded out of 
Jewish worship. ** Wise's Hymn Book,'* pub- 
lished in 1868, had still to compromise with the 
conditions, and had a German as well as an English 
division. The Minhag America prayer book re- 
duced the German part to a minimum. Its Seelen- 
feier survives because it is classic in feeling and 
stirs by its unique pathos. In 1873 a resolution of 
K. K. B. Y. made it *'not unlawful to attend di- 
vine service with uncovefed head," and three years 
afterwards the temple was made free for '*the fune- 
ral of any one deceased in the family of members." 
Modifications of the adopted Minhag became neces- 
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sary in the course of tiine, for a native American 
generation was being recruited into the Jewish 
Congregations. The years between 1880 and 1890 
were years of intellectual regeneration, and Wise 
Was not slow to respond to the new needs. A re- 
vised form of service was becoming necessary. In 
view of the steady organization of the Jews of this 
country into a Union of Congregations and their 
identification of interests, and the entry of an 
^American ministry^which Wise was sending out, a 
Union Prayer Book was a logical and moral need. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WISE AND THE RABBINICAI, CONFERENCES. 

Wise was central in the history of the American 
Jewish communities, but he was also the organizer 
of the Jewish ministry of this country. His life- 
long efforts in this direction culminated in the 
establishment of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. I may state at the outset that in the 
forty-five years, which constitute the history of 
American Conferences, Isaac M. Wise was the lead- 
ing spirit, and that they owe their significance to 
his genius. The Philadelphia Convention of 1869 
is the only one which was dominated by his op- 
ponents; but that one is the only one which was 
without appreciable bearing upon the development 
of Reform. It accentuates the fact which Wise, in- 
deed, had declared on all occasions, that ultra-rad- 
icalism is mere petulant idealism, from which noth- 
ing helpful can ever come. In all others of the first 
four Conferences, and in the nine regular, and one 
special, sessions of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis his personality was dominant. 

It is not within the province *of a biographer to 
render a verdict on what he records; his task is 
merely to assign the facts within the development 
of the career. I shall therefore describe disputes 
about which the reader will be perplexed; but he 
need not wonder so much that changes were made 
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as that the reformers made them in so indirect a 
manner. 

Isaac M. Wise did not follow the law of his 
zeal; in fact, he devoted many of his best years to 
paralyzing the passion of men who, in the words 
of Lilienthal, strove to *lift the globe like Atlas" 
(^Israelite II, No. 41, p. 333). Wise believed in the 
continuity of history and in the continuity of Jew- 
ish history especially. When Einhom declared that 
the Talmud had no standing in Judaism, he replied 
**This signifies no Bible! '' This trust of his in the 
historical forces was tantamount to religious con- 
viction. It is in the light of this that the declara- 
tion of the Cleveland Conference of 1855, which was 
the first in America, can be appreciated. 

I proceed to sketch it. From August loth to Oc- 
tober 15th, an appeal for a Conference appeared in 
, The Israelite, Its purpose, as Lilienthal put it in 
a later review, was *'to prepare the way for future 
Synods'' {^Israelite II, No. 17, November 2, 1855). 
The principles of Judaism as defined by the Confer- 
ence, are as follows: 

*'The conference of the rabbis and congregational 
delegates, assembled in Cleveland, actuated by the 
earnest desire to preserve the union of Israel and 
its religion by mutual understanding and union, 
and convinced that the organization of a Synod is 
the most efficient means to attain this sacred aim, 
whose legality and utility is taught in the Bible, 
Talmud and history — consider it their duty — 

To convene a synod, and call upon the American 
Jewish congregations in an extra circular, to send 
their ministers and delegates to the said synod. 
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''The Conference also feels obliged to give utter- 
ance to the following points on which they unani- 
mously agree as the leading principles of the future 
synods. 

1. The Bible as delivered to us by our fathers and 
as now in our possession, is of immediate divine 
origin and the vStandard of our religion. 

2. The Talmud contains the traditional, legal and 
logical exposition of the biblical laws which must 
be expounded and practiced according to the com- 
ments of the Talmud. 

3. The resolutions of a synod in accordance with 
the above principles are legally valid. 

4. Statutes and ordinances contrary to the laws 
of the land are invalid." 

It is easy to misunderstand these declarations. 
The Bible is an inviolable source for Jewish doc- 
trine and the Talmud is a tradition on the lines of 
it. A revision of this tradition is necessitated by the 
changed environment, but it must be undertaken 
with reverence and on the ground of its own logic. 
There is in this nothing we would not now-a-days 
assent to. Even I^eeser accepted this declaration 
for the truth of Jewish tradition, and only after his 
return home did he join in the protest against the 
"Cleveland platform,'* which had been instigated 
in his neighborhood. Wise, ignoring the incon- 
sistency of the Philadelphia conservative, urged: 
"Is it right or wrong that the Cleveland Conference 
refused to depart from the historical basis of 
Judaism pointed out by three thousand years of 
history?** {Israelite 11 ^ December 21, 1855.) Ein- 
horn, the other extremist, also contesting the Cleve- 
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land declarations, claimed that the time had come 
for a radical reform not on the lines of tradition, 
but despite it; but Wise responded: "Radical reform 
has had its way in Germany, it has disintegrated 
German Judaism; to wit: ^splits' in Frankfurt, 
Mainz, Mannheim, Berlin.*' The Cleveland Confer- 
ence has set the moral standard for all future Con- 
ferences. It expressed the conscience of American 
Judaism. It was unique for another feature. Wise 
nursed the ideal of a Synod for many years, and at 
Cleveland already he suggested a convocation of it. 
He differentiated between a conference of theologi- 
ans and an assembly of representative Jews. The 
latter should be the organ for the communal con- 
science. It is not inconceivable that Judaism, 
which has always been democratic, will some day 
take up the Wisean ideal, and will cease to intrust 
its destiny to the ministerial profession alone. 

The second Conference, Philadelphia, 1869, was the 
first organized opposition to Isaac M. Wise. It could 
not, however, sustain its hostile attitude, for at the 
closing session Wise was chairman, and at the Sab- 
bath morning after its adjournment he was the Con- 
ference preacher. The resolutions adopted at these 
meetings dealt with the formal abrogation of laws for 
which, in all honesty, not a single Jew in the country 
had waited, and about which, when declared, nobody 
felt any concern. There was submitted but one 
really new proposition, and that by Isaac M. Wise, 
though it was promptly shelved. The proposition 
was that * 'Whereas, circumcision is no necessary y 
condition for entrance upon Judaism, and the omis- 
sion of the rite does not exclude any Israelite from 
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the community of Israel, and does not absolve him 
of his duties as such, Resolved, that the circum- 
cision of proselytes be not required as an act of 
initiation." (See ^'Protokolle der Rabbiner-Con- 
ferenz, abgehalten zu Philadelphia, vom j bis zum 
6 November, 1 869. * * New York , 1 870, pp. 39-4 1 . ) 
This proposition of Wise's was adopted not earlier 
than 1895.. Two years after the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, a meeting of Rabbis took place in Cincin- 
nati, the radicals lurking from afar for an oppor- 
tunity. This came through a chance conversation 
outside of the sessions. The ' *personal-God" ques- 
tion was current at that time. It had originated 
amongst Christians and had point in a decadent 
scholasticism. At an unofficial gathering during 
the week of the session, some one, touching upon 
the subject of a personal God, had expressed 
himself hastily. This casual remark was deemed 
sufficient for a protest against the Conference and 
to the responsible things it had done at its official 
meetings. It is not clear just what the protest 
meant to attack. It had been issued by Samuel 
Hirsch, who, as author of an Hegelian philosophy 
of the Jewish religion, cannot have meant seri- 
ously to defend the proposition that God is "per- 
sonal, real, and substantiated. ' ' But Wise was com- 
pensated amply for the scandal that had been pre- 
cipitated. *'In the east," he says, **the incident 
showed that the Rabbis are not leaders, and it in- 
duced me to abandon the hope of ever finding 
sympathy with them. I stopped bothering about 
them, and I resolved I would appeal to the people!'* 
An equally abtruse and an equally alien subject was 
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broached in 1880, in the Rabbinical Literary Asso- 
ciation, which had been organized the year before. 
It was a discussion on **The God of Judaism and 
the God of Science." This controversy was as 
bitter as it was superficial, and it drew public atten- 
tion away from the positive and clarifying thesis 
which Wise had presented at the same meeting. 
(See Hebrew Review, pp. 12-32, and this vol., pp. 
25-152.) Wise maintained that the traditional law 
is to be recognized only to the extent in which it 
reflects the Mosaic spirit, and he declared that 
the elaborate Mosaic dispensation is reducible to 
the simple principles of the decalogue. It was 
the annunciation of a real truth. It was hotly 
contested, but it cannot be denied that the legis- 
lation of Moses does converge toward a primeval 
revelation, which gives to Jewish history unity as 
well as a divine sanction. 

In 1887, a number of Rabbis convened at Pitts- 
burg, and elected Wise as president. The Con- 
ference adopted a Declaration of Principles with 
enough 'liberalism'' in them to meet an artificial 
conservatism which had just then a fresh but hope- 
less reawakening. But this Declaration was not of 
a kind to enthuse Wise, for Judaism gains nothing 
from opportunism. It is not felicitous to put Ju- 
daism on a level with * 'attempts to grasp the in- 
finite," ''the consciousness of the in-dwelling of 
God in man," and "conceptions of the God idea 
spiritualized by Jewish teachers." Such phrases 
do not do justice to the uniqueness and the 
genuineness of Judaism. Nor can the statement: 
*'We recognize in the Bible the record of the con- 
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secration of the Jewish people to its mission," be 
taken as an avowal of revelation. It is certainly not 
true that ''the Rabbinical laws originated under the 
influence of ideals altogether foreign to our present 
mental and spiritual states." In Deborah ^ August 
13, 1896, Wise says: "The Conference at Pitts- 
burg did not intend to restore genuine unanimity. 
The prime motive in calling it together was to give 
support to the reformers of the East against the 
Rabbinists of the East." 

To those who know the strenuous opposition 
Wise offered to the Sunday-service movement, 
which is largely opportunistic, it is inconceivable 
how Isaac M. Wise can be claimed for the Pitts- 
burg platform, which asserts that ''there is nothing 
in the spirit of Judaism or of its laws to prevent 
/ the introduction of Sunday services in localities 
where the necessity for such services appears or is 
felt." 

It was this sort of time-serving that induced him 
to provide for a stable basis. In July 9, 1889, ac- 
cordingly, he organized at Detroit, Michigan, the 
Central Coniference of American Rabbis. The his- 
tory of this Central Conference is the history of the 
best in American Judaism during the last eleven 
years. His annual messages to this body are re- 
plete with intense feeling and sagacity. The Con- 
ference has published a number of ^Year Books, 
which contain treatises on important subjects affect- 
ing Judaism and Jews, and its discussions have an 
acceptable tone of moderation. Finally, it has sup- 
plied a long-felt want for a national ritual. The 
Union Prayer Book, published by the Conference, 
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may fall short in point of classicity of style, and 
may not reflect the genius of Judaism as a Book of 
Common Prayer should, but as a form of worship 
common to all American Congregations, it is a moral 
force that cannot be overestimated. Wise had held 
to the hope for many years that the sacred subject of 
prayer might be rescued from the anarchy to which 
it had lapsed. When the Conference was ready 
to take up the work of a revision of the liturgy, he 
declared he was willing to yield up his Minhag 
America^ then the most popular Jewish Prayer Book 
in the country. Wise*s fine acumen is manifest in 
what he said at the Conference session of 1896 on 
the subject of a proposed Union Hymn Book: 
**We want not only a text, but a Jewish text; not < 
only a text for Jews and by Jews, but also a Jewish 
standard of the spirit.'* 

It would he profitable to excerpt from the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference the thoughts he munifi- 
cently scattered in them. Each presidential address 
teems with suggestions for the upbuilding of Juda- 
ism and for its stability. One principle he insisted 
upon: Judaism is inviolable as a revelation; it is 
Mosaic and Sinaitic, or it is nothing. At a time 
when Biblical criticism, like every new science, 
shifts its standards and is open to the false lights of 
incomplete research, a check is an act of wisdom. 
We cannot be too grateful to the man who declined 
to jeopardize American Judaism and upheld its 
proven facts. Literary valuation is, after all, not 
equivalent to the verdict of history. Still he did 
not impose upon the Conference his views as to the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch or the historical 
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character of the revelation on Mount Sinai. He 
presented these upon many occasions, but never 
with any purpose to urge them; though it is well 
known that he took them very seriously. 

There was another principle of which he had a 
similar certainty. He believed in Congregational 
autonomy. Every local Jewish communitj'-, he held, 
is free to arrange its household in accordance with 
its own needs, and he insisted that each be given 
freedom of conscience as well. It was this convic- 
tion that led the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations (of which we shall speak later on) to 
declare in its constitution that each Congregation 
was free within its own scope, and the history of 
the Union and the uninterrupted development of 
American Judaism through it, prove how wise it is. 
In the Conference of Rabbis, however, this tolera- 
tion of differences has become indispensable. The 
respect for personal convictions has enhanced, and 
has not hindered, the deliberations. Wise has thus 
spared American Judaism much harrassing. It had 
suffered long enough from excessive individualism. 
In the earlier years mere insistence was often 
taken for strength, and personality was accentuated 
easily in times of excitement. Wise closed in with 
his opponents, not so much on the ground of dogma 
as on the ground of character. On the one side 
were those who were trained in German schools and 
had come from a German environment; on the other 
side he stood alone, in more vSenses than one, the 
heart of a new and an American Judaism pulsating 
within him, and conscious that his work and word 
were its work and word. This feeling that he 
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represented the cause of the community made him 
both humble and assertive. When he organized 
the Central Conference, Wise declared it must con- 
sist of **men of national conceptions, without local 
prejudices, without sectionalism; also without self- 
ish ambition or private interests' * ( Year Book for 
1898-99, p. 10), or, as he expressed in his original 
draft: '*The object (of the Conference) is to lay the 
foundation of a central authority of American Juda- 
ismon democratic principles, the autonomy of the 
Congregations, the personal and the oflScial right of 
every Rabbi in office;' ' and it shall represent *'the 
collective wisdom and enthusiasm, learning and 
practical sense." **We think that the best that can 
be done by the present generation for the future of 
Judaism in this country must be done by a solid 
union of its best intelligence, by the co-operation of 
all, by respecting each individual factor;" **the wis- 
dom of the many is superior to the wisdom of any 
one;'' ** the elevation of the representation is syn- 
onymous with the elevation of the cause." In the 
Deborah of August 13, 1896, he describes the Cen- 
tral Conference thus: ** Independent, self -emanci- 
pated, self-governing Judaism in accordance with 
the freedom and the liberalism of this country." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THK UNION AND THK COI.IvKGK. 

When on July 4, 1854, Isaac M. Wise published 
the first number of '^The Israelite'' and on Febru- 
ary 9 and March 2, 1855, announced the ^' Deborah,'^ 
there existed already a number of Jewish weeklies. 
But these were uninfluential, the Occident excepted, 
which persisted for some time. Wise had con- 
tributed to the Occident and Asmonean from Albany, 
and in the first year of his incumbency at Cincinnati 
he still edited in the latter a department of theological 
and philosophical subjects. Seeing that the Jewish 
press was of no avail for the constructive work he had 
in mind, he established an organ of his own, with the 
motto '*Let there be light!" The new weekly was 
not to compete with its effete contemporaries. It 
was to oppose them. It was to speak emphatically 
for reform, and its purpose was to cut a way for re- 
form into the heart of the people. After forty-six 
years we may say, that this object has been ac- 
complished. Reform, however, was not an end in 
itself for Wise; it was a means only for the re- 
generation of Judaism (Z>^i^ra^, November 5, 1896). 
The ''Israelite,'' was as unlike the ''Sinai" of Balti- 
more, which was schismatic because of the acknowl- 
edged impulsiveness of its editor. Wise had his power 
under control. He did not scruple to meet opponents 
in a free field, but he treated them not as personal 
enemies, and never in spite. During. the journal- 
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istic fight of years he cannot be charged with a 
single word of vindictiveness, though it must be said 
that many made it a point almost of religion to con- 
travene him. It was not for want of fair-minded- 
ness and forbearance on his part that the reconcilia- 
tion with these was tardy. The history of * * The Israel- 
ite*' and of ^^ The American Israelite y' as it was later 
called, is conterminous with the history of Ameri- 
can Judaism, and the organization of American 
Judaism runs parallel with the editorship of Isaac 
M. Wise. 

He stirred the Jews of this country and roused 
them to united action. Three causes operated up 
to the year 1871 to prevent afl&nity between Ameri- 
can Jews. The first was incident to immigration 
and the coming together of such as had different 
antecedents. With the exception of some few 
Jewish organizations, such as Congregation B*ne 
Yeshurun in Cincinnati and Temple Emanuel in New 
York, and one or two Portuguese Spanish Congre- 
gations in New York and Philadelphia, which were 
somewhat homogeneous, the membership of most of 
the Jewish settlements was exclusive of one another 
or at best neutralized one the other. A second 
cause in the want of unanimity lay in the charac- 
ter of the Rabbis and laical leaders. These were 
without views beyond the needs of their separate 
localities. Even Einhom, whose idealism was 
matched by his impetuousness, was restricted within 
provincial lines, and did not rise to a plane of states- 
manship to which he might have brought abilities 
of a high order. The third element that was in the 
way of organization lay in the fact that differences 
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on technical matters of ritual and the like crowded 
out the thought as to more essential questions. 
But in all these lay hopeful germs of a larger life 
and of a sound American Judaism. 

On October lo, 1872, Congregation B'ne Yeshu- 
run appointed a committee of twelve to convoke a 
Conference with the Congregations of the west, 
south and south-west in order to form a Union 
of Congregations, the object of which should 
be: "The establishment of a Jewish Theological 
Faculty for the education of Jewish ministers and 
teachers.*' On March 30, 1873, ^^^ fi^st session of 
representatives of all Cincinnati Congregations was 
held, and the first Convention, ' 'representing Con- 
gregations west and south,'* took place at Melodeon 
Hall, Cincinnati, on July 8th of the same year — the 
Roll of Delegates showing that twenty-eight cities 
were represented. Very appropriately Isaac M. 
Wise closed the historic proceedings with prayer. 
On February 13, 1873, Henry Adler addressed a 
communication to Congregation B'ne Yeshurun, 
offering to deposit $10,000 for the endowment for a 
* 'Jewish Theological Faculty." ' The nucleus for 
the necessary funds was thus assured, the rest could 
be left to the awakening conscience of the Jews in 
this country. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the in- 
auguration of the academic work at Cincinnati was 
all that Isaac M. Wise meant to achieve by his 
tireless agitation. Already in 1865 he had said 
**We shall never be silent until we have roused the 
Congregations of Israel to a consciousness of their 
duty." A college could not last long without the 
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moial support of the public. The logic in the or- 
ganizing movement demanded that the Congrega- 
tions be first brought into an alliance. Wise was 
the man who could bring it about, for he had faith 
in the loyalty of the Jew. . 

The Union of Congregations was more than 
merely formal, it was to promote distinct needs. 
The solidarity of the Jews of the United States 
must become a forceful fact. The American Jews 
were up to 1873 the only denomination without 
cohesion, and it had, therefore, no acknowledged 
standing. The first mallet stroke at the initial 
session of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations in Cincinnati, July 8, 1873, changed this. 
American Judaism awoke to self-respect and rose in 
the estimation of the American people. 

Discord and words had been flung about for 
many years by conservatives and orthodox 'and re- 
formers in an interminable warfare. In the interest 
of the real Union, therefore, every question of doc- 
trine was excluded and the absolute autonomy of 
the Congregations indorsed (Proceedings of the 
Cincinnati Convention in the Proceedings of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations^ Vol. I, 
1873-79, p. 14). The local communities were to be 
guaranteed an unhampered development and a 
healthful life. The time had come when it was 
no longer true that American Judaism is '^episodic'* 
(^Israelite, May 18, 1866), but it became more than 
ever true that ** Israel lives in its Congregations'* 
(^Israelite, July 29, 1887). 

The regeneration was not complete, however, un- 
til it came from within. The call of the Cincinnati 
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Congregations declared that **the establishment of 
a Jewish Theological Institute is of the highest 
importance and necessity,'* and that in it **the 
future advocates of our religion shall be educated.'* 
This was a reassertion of what Wise had prophetic- 
ally said in 1854: **Learning saved Judaism before 
and it will save it again" (^Israelite 11^ No. 31, 
p. 252). 

This is the place for a sketch of an attempt Wise 
made towards the foundation of a college. In his 
call of 1848 already he speaks of the * 'great want 
of schools," and on September 8, 1854 (^Israelite I, 
No. 9), he said: *'We wish to see men in office 
who are educated for it and trained for their call- 
ing. If our schools should flourish, we must have 
teachers who have studied the art of instruction, 
and know how to apply it." At the Cleveland 
Conference he had submitted a project for the es- 
tablivShment of Zion College, in which he was sup- 
ported by several Congregations. 

At first he planned the foundation of boarding 
schools — he called them Universities — ^where Jewish 
youths, including girls, may be under Jewish influ- 
ence and acquire a knowledge of Judaism. It was 
not a feasible but a timely scheme. The public 
schools, at that time, were sectarian, and Isidor 
Bush's plea in ''The Asmonean,'' for patronage of 
them by Jewish parents, quite right in itself, was 
met by the fact that the schools were dominated by 
the missionary spirit. The subject had been con- 
sidered at the Cleveland Conference and had been 
referred to a Committee, but nothing came of it. 

On November 27, 1854, Wise organized a Zion 
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Collegiate Association, and a board of ofl&cers was 
elected. He himself served as Recording and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and was succeeded by Bemhard 
Bettmann, whose identification with all these move- 
ments is a matter of history. The Association 
existed only one year, but the experiment made 
it manifest that the Jews of Cincinnati and those of 
Louisville, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
could co-operate. Zion College had no ulterior 
object to train Rabbis, but was to have provided a 
general Jewish culture. Wise had pleaded for the 
moral and religious uplift of the people and for 
nothing else. He addressed assemblies in Balti- 
more and other cities, and Temple Emanuel in New 
York indorsed the movement. At a meeting which 
he addressed there, ' *one hundred and twenty-five 
men, twenty-five ladies, and also ten youths,.'' be- 
came members of a local Zion Collegiate Association. 

**We have thrown this sacred enterprise," he 
said, **into the arms of the people, and we shall be 
greatly mistaken if the people do not support it." — 
''We hope that we shall at no distant day see one 
grand and complete Israelite College for all the 
states of the Union. Many petty institutions might 
flourish, but a University worthy of the talents, 
lofty conceptions and practical sense of the Jewish 
mind requires the support of all." 

A projected consolidation of the Zion Collegiate 
Association and the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
which had been chartered in 1852, came to naught. 
Maimonides College of Philadelphia, which was 
never more than a local institution, had to close 
because of its fruitless sectionalism. (Proceedings 
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of First Council of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, p. 63.) 

These tests gave Wise an insight into the condi- 
tion and convinced him that only by a union of the 
congregations could his cherished hope of a Rab- 
binical College be realized and something be done 
for American Judaism. Wise had brought home to 
the Jewish public the fact that its naturalization 
was going on, that a native strength was now mani- 
festing itself, and that the current of the new life 
was in the direction of his high-going aims. The 
congregations had put up with alien teachers, and 
alien methods, and alien language, and an alien 
spirit long enough. They felt themselves American, 
and they demanded American Rabbis and American 
teachers for their American-bom children. They 
would tolerate no longer an incongruity between 
home and synagogue, and, while they had regard 
for the irreproachable men who had served to the 
best of their ability, they had a duty ' to the new 
generation. 

On October 3, 1875, the Hebrew Union College 
was opened, and American Judaism became a 
reality. It is tempting to tell of the unique triumph 
the records of the Hebrew Union College have 
been to Isaac M. Wise, and to the men who have 
been with him in his ideals and in his labors. But 
we leave that to the verdict of history. There was 
pathos in the struggle, integrity in the work, and 
deep-sightedness in the purpose. Above all. Wise 
and his confreres responded to the necessities of the 
day. About himself he said modestly: **I thank 
the Almighty that I am deemed worthy of co- 
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Operating in this work of Israel* s resurrection'* 
(Report of President H. U. C, September 10, 
1^76, p. 319. Also Annual Report, July, 1877, p. 

337). 

The strife was ended, the West could afford 
to cease its provoking independence and the East 
its hostility and truculence. A joint report of 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, and 
of a Committee of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations at the session in New York, Febru- 
ary II, 1887, agreed on establishing a Preparatory 
School for the Hebrew Union College in the City 
of New York, and at the Fifth Council of Mil- 
waukee, July, 1878 (Report, p. 546), the Prepara- 
tory School of Temple Emanuel was declared a 
preparatory school of the Hebrew Union College. 
The Sixth Council of New York made the first ap- 
propriation for its maintenance (Proceedings, p. 
667). The school, however, lingered ineffectually 
for some years and was eventually abandoned. The 
center of American Judaism henceforth was uncon- 
testedly in Cincinnati. 

Isaac M. Wise was President of the Hebrew 
Union College for twenty-five years, from the 
moment of its establishment to his death. He gave 
it the morale it has, and if its graduates may be said 
to have brought about a renaissance in American 
Judaism, it is because he gave them training and 
zeal. Their careers have been inspirited by an 
emulation of the example he has set them. His re- 
ports to the Board of Governors of the College 
teem with avowals that the Law is sovereign and 
that learning is sacred. He does not tire to reiter- 
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ate that the Rabbinate of the future must not slip 
into routine, that it must strive to be creative. His 
pains-taking lectures on the Theology of Judaism, 
on the Immutability of the Law, on Jewish Phil- 
osophy, on Apologetics, and on other subjects, ap- 
peal to his pupils with force. They feel that what 
he said has more than class-room significance. He 
was a man such as youths with impulses and ideals 
must admire and love, and he entered the lives of 
his pupils in every forceful sense. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ISAAC M. WIS^ AS AN AUTHOR. 

The literary labors of Isaac M. Wise were not an 
amiable pastime of his; they were part of his 
strenuous life purpose; his scholarly pursuits, 
too, were drawn into the current of his career. 
The early epoch of American Judaism was preoccu- 
pied with the problems of organization, and it would 
have been luxury for so agitated a character as his 
to spend his energy on academic refinements. All 
that Wise wrote partakes of his rugged nature and 
of his moral stamina. Isaac M. Wise is one of 
those rare men whose life has unity; every part of 
it fits into every other part. 

His books may be classified into the speculative, 
the controversial and the historical, and they rep- 
resefit as many stages in Jewish thought in this 
country within the last fifty years. In the early 
70's the alleged conflict between religion and science 
had been raised by some to the dignity of a dogma. 
On the score of it many Christians alienated them- 
selves from the church, and some Jews affected a 
similar estrangement from Judaism for the same 
reason. It was held by some that whatever minor 
differences there may be between Christian and Jew- 
ish dogmatics, they were alike contradicted by the 
canons of science. This opposition to religion was, 
fortunately, short-lived, but it was virulent for a 
considerable time. Wise saw that this had to be 
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met. He proposed to make it clear that Judaism 
does not contradict the valid claims of science. He 
himself had ' 'plunged into the whirlpool of philoso- 
phy, * ' as he says in the preface of * *The Cosmic God, " 
and had *'come out of it unharmed and invigorated." 

Wise's ''The Cosmic God*' * is an answer to those 
who harassed Judaism along with all religions, and 
is a defense of faith against those who had become 
enslaved by the ^'Zeitgeist,'' It is the pathos of re- 
ligion that it must close in with any one whom it 
listeth to provoke a quarrel. "The Cosmic God" 
rendered a distinct service, by setting an example 
of good sense as well as courage, for it met the 
skeptics on their own ground. Isaac M. Wise was 
the first Rabbi in the United States who saw the 
duty of the hour. Congregation B'ne Yeshurun, 
on the other hand, was the only congregation in the 
laud which indorsed its Rabbi in his lectures on a 
technically untraditional subject. It appreciated the 
fact that a Rabbi's thought must not be restricted, 
and that it is his distinct function to repel attacks on 
what is dear and forever true to the heart of man. 

The second kind of Wise's literary work also met 
existing conditions. In 1868 he published "The 
Origin of Christianity and a Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles" (8vo, 535 pages); in 1874, 
"The Martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth, a Histor- 
ico-Critical Treatise on the Last Chapter of the 
Gospel" (134 pages); in 1883, "Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, their Agreements and Disagreements" 
(123 pages), and in 1889, "A Defense of Juda- 
ism versus Proselytizing Christianity" (129 pages). 

* Cincinnati, 1876, 181 pages. 
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Each assigns to Judaism a definite position toward 
the Christian denominations, which were urging 
claims for conversion. '*The Origin of Christian- 
ity/' however, has a scholarly purpose besides that 
of apologetics. Wise dedicated it to the *'Free 
Religious Association,** and declares (Preface, p. 
iv) that he wrote it **with the utmost regard for re- 
ligion and for the Bible^ with due reverence for 
Christianity, the important factor in the history of 
civilization, and with a profound regard for the re- 
ligious feelings of all good men." He set aright 
the historical value of the New Testament records. 
Of course, a refutation with regard to that would 
in consequence invalidate the canonical character 
of the New Testament. Wise went out of the 
beaten track and availed himself of the Talmudic 
sources. A Jewish treatment of the schism, at 
the time of the origin of Christianity, seems ob- 
vious nowadays, but it was not that thirty years 
ago. We may not subscribe to Wise's identifi- 
cation of Acher and Paul, and it may be that he 
is not altogether confirmed by recent authorities on 
the authorship of the gospels in his thesis that there 
was a lingering Judaism in both Pauline and Petrine 
Christianity; but this much is incontestable: Wise's 
analysis in the ''Origin" is the first serious attempt 
on the part of a Jew to approach the problem in 
other ways than those of polemics. He was the first 
Rabbi who wrote on the origin of Christianity as a 
historian without passion. To Christians his book 
suggested that the Jew, too, had something to con- 
tribute, and that from the Jews might be had the 
genuine light upon the origin of their faith. Jews, 
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on the other hand, were told for the first time that 
the appreciation of Christianity was also a Jewish 
duty. 

A translation of Adolf Wisclecenius, Bibel fur 
denkende Leser {Israelite, 1865), and still earlier, in 
1858-59 and 1863, a number of essays on the New 
Testament, in 1869 an essay in ten chapters on 
'7esus Himself," and a number of critical articles 
on Bible passages which have an alleged bearing on 
the Messianic doctrine of Christianity, and in 1873 
* 'Three Lectures on Jesus, the Apostles and Paul'* 
(reprinted in this volume) were followed in 1874 by 
the * 'Martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth.'' In the 
last Wise declared: *'The crucifixion of Jesus was 
not decreed by the Almighty, his martyrdom was 
not necessary for the salvation of mankind, and the 
dogma of vicarious atonement is immoral" (p. 12). 
Wise was forced to a campaign into the heart of 
Christendom through zealots and missionaries who 
had swarmed over the communities of the Jews. 
The fiction that the Jews had crucified Jesus had 
then still the force of a doctrine, and gave sanction 
to fanaticism and traditional resentment against 
them. It was with a wider outlook into the future 
that Wise undertook to vindicate scandalized Juda- 
ism. His book was ''A Defense of Religion in 
Behalf of Truth and Christianity." 

"Judaism and Christianity, their Agreements and 
DivSagreements" is a fuller treatise on ''Christian 
Evidences." Judaism and Christianity are not 
competitive religions, but supplementary to one 
another. "Christianity in its primitive and original 
form was a Jewish sect" — "The Sinaitic revelation 
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and the covenant were the principles of eariy 
Christianity" — **The reformation in Christendom 
signifies a return to the standpoint of Sinai, which 
is the standpoint of the entire human family" (p. 
ii8). **The Canon I^aw is divine to the Christian 
priest and layman just as the Talmud is to the Jew, 
and as tradition is to the Mohammedan." * 'Chris- 
tianity has sects — in every phase of its develop- 
ment — documents of its history, as it were." 

The final volume, entitled **A Defense of Judaism 
versus Proselytizing Christianity," left the press on 
Wise's seventieth birthday in 1889. It is **a 
challenge accepted in self-defense." ''Silence," 
he says, ''might lead people to believe that we are 
under the ban of ignorance" — "it is time to defend 
our own!" (p. 9). "The proselytizing mania is 
not under the control of conscience," he declares 
(p. 12). The book is an effective attack on that 
ungenerous side of Christian practice, which cannot 
be endorsed except on the level of fanaticism. 
"When and where did God alter human nature, 
and when did He change His own, that He con- 
signed any of his His creatures to damnation!" 
(p. 44). Wise closed his challenge, after he had 
reviewed the morals of Christendom, thus: "A Jew 
can learn nothing from a Christian!" "The Jew 
is his equal in morality, he is as merciful, as be- 
nevolent, as liberal, as much a lover of peace, and 
as law abiding!" "Do not molest him!" (pp. 153 
and 128). 

In 1880 he returned to his favorite historical studies 
and published the "History of the Hebrews' Second 
Commonwealth" (386 pages), acompanion to the vol- 
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lime he had published in Albany (See pp. 42-44 of 
this book), and as a text-book for the Hebrew Union 
College. It deals with the period from Zerubabel 
to the Fall of Jerusalem, and he declared himself 
on the origin and composition of almost every book 
of the Bible, of the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, of the New Testament, on the Great Synod 
and on Jewish jurisprudence. It is the only com- 
prehensive text-book of Jewish history written by 
an American Jewish author for American Jewish 
students, and is also the only attempt made to treat 
Jewish history as an organic whole. He comes to 
the following conclusions: *'i. Exodus and Leviti- 
cus were edited after the death of Moses — from the 
original documents — and contain few of the editor's 
additions and many omissions (perhaps also exag- 
gerations) in the historical portions. They may 
have been edited any time after the Conquest and 
not later than the time of Deborah. 2. Numbers 
was edited later, from fragments omitted by the for- 
mer and parts originally belonging to Deuteronomy. 
3. Genesis and Deuteronomy are the original works 
of Moses, with some very few later additions in 
Deuteronomy. 4. Numbers bears the imprint of 
the prophet Samuel, by whom (and his school) it 
must have been edited. . . . The additions to 
Deuteronomy also do not reach beyond the time 
of Samuel.*' (*Tronaos,** p. 183.) He assigns 
the book of Ruth (see, however, "Pronaos,*' pp." 
120-1), Jonah, some of the Psalms, such as 19, 103, 
104, 119, 127, 137, and the book of Job, to the 
Medo-Persian period; the Song of Songs, Esther 
and Ecclesiastes, Psalms 49, 50, 52-4, 71, 73, 74-9, 
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along with Daniel, the Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach 
and the Wisdom of Solomon to the Grecian period, 
and, finally, Psalms 46-8, 66, 67, 71, 106, 115-119, 
144, 146-150 to the Revolutionary period. We 
may believe that his critical hypotheses are not yet 
verified, but we must acknowledge that Wise ap- 
pealed to what must remain the arbiter in every 
question of criticism, namely, the character of the 
literature which reflects the temper of the time, the 
soul of the people. 

From November 12, 1886, to March 18, 1887, 
Wise published a series of articles on * 'Essence of 
Religion, ' ' ' *The Elements of Theology, ^ ' * *0n Juda- 
ism, Abrahamism and Mosaism," **The Covenant,** 
'*The Sources of the Theology of Judaism," and 
**The Thora of Moses.*' These were followed by 
* 'Apologetics of Judaism," **That God is and 
What He is," **The Theology of Moses," ''Revela- 
tion, Inspiration, Prophecy,*' and a large number of 
other essays on kindred subjects. In these he showed 
that Judaism is essentially an elaboration of the 
revelation on Mount Sinai, and that the Ten Com- 
mandments contain germinally the theology and 
morality of the Mosaic and post- Mosaic phases of 
Judaism. The series culminated in several articles 
on the * 'Authenticity and I<ast Edition of the 
Pentateuch," the main argument of which consti- 
tutes the closing chapter of his "Pronaos" (193 
pages). This book appeared in 1891. 

The "Pronaos" attacks "negative criticism," in 
order to "save the records which establish Bible 
truth." Wise's defense of the integrity, as well as 
the primitivity, of the books of the Bible was not 
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like that of a conservative Christian whose faith 
would collapse, if the Canonical substructure of it be 
impaired, and who rejects in every sense the ascer- 
tained methods of criticism, which Wise respected. 
In fact, Wise acknowledged that there is a calcu- 
lable good in the New School of Biblical criticism, 
for — ^however much the critics may diverge in de- 
tail — they share in the conviction that the fountains 
of Judaism are not stagnant. It was their account 
of Bible history, however, which he rejected as 
untenable. He resented on that account the ad- 
vanced school of Kuenen and of Wellhausen as 
vehemently as he protested against the moderate 
criticisms of Geiger and Graetz. He refused to ally 
himself with such as put suspicion on the documents 
which were very sacred to him. The genius of the 
Jewish faith, he felt, must be rescued from the reach 
of a new skepticism, as in his ''Cosmic God" he had 
tried to save it from the old skepticism. Whence 
comes that force of life, of adaptability, by which 
the Jewish people has evidenced that it is chosen ? 
An act of God fixed the destiny of the race; not 
man nor men of genius, not even prophets. The 
divine truths and the illumination they give have 
come from God himself, who is at the center of 
thought as of life. The Thora is, accordingly, the 
repository of the revelation of God, and the un- 
alienable source (and standard) of Judaism (Pro- 
naos, p. 12). The critics and evolutionists in re- 
ligion have no such positiveness; they cannot ex- 
plain Judaism except in terms of opportunism. 
There are Jews, who justify Rabbinical legalism in 
some such way. And there are Christians as well 
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as Jews, who interpret prophetism as a revulsion 
against nationalism. But Wise insisted that the 
primeval revelation is a historical force in all the 
chapters of Judaism alike, and that it has given 
to the Jewish people the hold it has in the world. 

This sketch of the *Tronaos*' must suffice. In 
Jewish- American literature it is the only answer to 
the critical school at a time when it was easy to 
pamper the taste of the mediocre with magnificent 
radicalism. A kind of liberalism had come into 
vogue which, had it not been for Wise, might have 
gotten a dangerous prestige. It will not be so easy 
from now' on to divert the current of Judaism from 
its ancient channels. 

Wise did not stop at academic presentations; it 
was not in his nature to break off just where a man 
of action begins. He translated views into policy. 
In 1861 already he had published the **Essence of 
Judaism" for his confirmands in Congregation B'ne 
Yeshurun. In this book he says: **The decalogue 
contains, expressed or implied, the whole moral 
law." In 1872 he published an excerpt oi. the 
'^Essence of Judaism," as a Sabbath-school text- 
book, entitled '^Judaism, Its Doctrines and Duties." 
This text-book went into every Sabbath-school of 
this country and with it the doctrine that the reve- 
lation on Mount Sinai is valid eternally. A num- 
ber of Catechisms had been written under the 
pressure of reformatory ideas. Hirsch wrote in 
1856 and introduced in this country his *'System- 
atischer Katechismus der israelitischen Religion," 
and S. Adler his *%eitfaden fiir den israelitischen 
Religionsunterricht'* in 1868, and I^eser published 
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a translation of Johlson's '%ehren der mosaischen 
Religion/' Philadelphia, 1830. But while these 
were in a certain degree faithful to the Jewish 
spirit, they were, in the main, disputational and 
partisan. American Judaism would have been ex- 
posed to incalculable mischief, if a tone of dispute 
would have been introduced into the schools. Most 
of the school-books that were extant were without 
an inner unity, some of them affected conservatism, 
and some suggested extremist views; all of them 
were flagrant violations of the principles of educa- 
tional science. Wise has given us the first hint at 
the possibilities with regard to religious text-books. 
He avoided apology and polemic and was scrupulous 
about pedagogic form. Is it too much to hope that 
the religious school-books of the future will not 
violate the elementary laws of teaching? 

In 1866, Wise prepared the second volume of *'Min- 
hag America,** for Congregation B*ne Yeshurun, 
and it was in use throughout the country until the 
appearance of the second volume of the Union 
Prayer Book. It will be remembered mainly for 
the impressive Seelenfeier it contained. This beau- 
tiful piece of impassioned devotion is a classic in 
American-Jewish literature. Two years afterwards 
Wise published his * 'Hymns, Psalms and Prayers," 
**as an expression of our religious feelings, hopes 
and wishes in the language most acceptable and in 
the form most agreeable to our age " (p. 5). Minna 
Kleeberg, Maurice and Nathan Mayer, Isidor Ka- 
lisch and Wolf Rothenheim contributed to this vol- 
ume, but he projected it as a suggestion for an Amer- 
ican-Jewish liturgy, and in the conception of this he 
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was alone. A liturgy is an essential condition for 
edification, and worship is something more than text 
and melody. Many 'independent'* congregations 
still tolerate a promiscuous service, according to the 
taste of organist and singer. Wise here again is a 
pioneer, and it is to be regretted that the interval of 
thirty-two years, since he introduced his '* Hymns, 
Songs and Prayers,'* has not brought us any reform 
according to his conception. 

All of Wise's books, the historical, the contro- 
versial, and the educational are so many avenues 
along which his personality reached out. 

From theology. Biblical criticism, and liturgic and 
pedagogic reform, we may finally turn to romances 
and novels, for such, too. Wise wrote. Wise never 
trifled; he wrote these last with as much earnest- 
ness as he wrote on Revelation and the Synod. 
Jewish writers to-day ought to make use of the 
wealth of moral life, of tragedy and of pathos, 
that lies in . the history of the Jews. No alien 
can quite succeed in getting near to the Jewish 
heart. We must return to our own hearth- 
stones, and the reformation amongst us, which has 
been largely formal, must now become moral. 
Wise may have been premature in his novel writ- 
ing, but he saw very early that there should be a 
revival of pride in our beautiful history, and that 
the virtues of our ancestry have a vitalizing power 
such as the story of all heroism has. Wise took 
his subjects out of Jewish history and treated them 
with psychological tact. In this, too, he showed a 
high order of ability. I mention the following: * *The 
Convert," 1854; * The Jewish Heroine," 1854 (trans- 
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lated from the Spanish) ; ' *The Catastrophe at Eger," 
a narrative of the sixteenth century; '*The Shoe- 
maker's Family," 1855; ''Resignation and Fidelity, 
or lyife and Romance," 1855; ''Romance, Philosophy 
and Cabalah, or the Conflagration at Frankfort o. t. 
M.," a narrative of the last century, 1855; '*The 
I^astStruggleof the Nation, '^ 1856;* "The Combat 
of the People, or Hillel and Herod,'* 1858; and the 
"First of the Maccabbees;* ' f and a number of others 
throughout the earlier volumes of the Israelite, 

In German he wrote: "Die Juden von Lands- 
huth;*' "DerRothkopf oder des Schulmeister's 
Tochter;*' "Baruch und sein Ideal;*' and others, 
all of which he published serially in ''Die Deborah.'' 

•Translated into French by Rabbin Dreyfons, of Mulhouse, 
and published in "Z^ lien d^ Israeli 

t Dramatized in Hebrew by Dr. Bliden and J. Epstein, 
Jerusalem, 5654. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ISAAC M. WISK AND CONGREGATION B'nE YESHU- 
RUN. 

Wise, entered upon his Rabbinate in Congrega- 
tion B'ne Yeshuninon April 26, 1854, and occupied 
it till his death, March 26, 1900, nearly forty-six 
years. His ministerial labors are as typical of his 
character as we have thus far found his other activ- 
ities were. The Congregation was already in 1848 
one of the most thoughtful in the country. It had 
indorsed Wise's appeal of that year by a formal 
resolution and by the appointment of delegates to 
attend the proposed convention. His words had 
evoked admiration, and the response given to them 
by the Congregation was as prompt as it was hearty. 
B'ne Yeshurun was a homogeneous community, 
without that admixture of elements which had 
been the cause of disturbances in other Congrega- 
tions. There were sturdy men in it who had 
brought with them from their European homes a 
genuine love for Judaism and a considerable degree 
of culture. Above all, they had honest convic- 
tions, and appreciated that they bore grave re- 
sponsibilities toward the future of Judaism in this 
country. It does not diminish the credit of his 
leadership, if we assert that Isaac M. Wise would 
not have achieved success, despite his acknowledged 
gifts, without the intelligent sympathy and the sub- 
stantial assistance his Congregation gave him. His- 
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torical justice awards to Congregation B'ne Yeshu- 
run a position of honor in American Judaism by 
reason of its record as a ** Mother in Israel.'* 

In the latter part of 1853, Wise was invited to 
come to Cincinnati and to meet the people of the 
Congregation. These had watched him from the 
distance, and had admired him for his strong words 
in behalf of Union and Progress. They found in 
him, on meeting him personally, the qualities of a 
man of first caliber, and at once offered him their 
pulpit and their hearts. But Wise, conscious of the 
responsibilities implied in the call to the Congre- 
gation as much as to himself, deferred the negotia- 
tions, so as to give time to both sides for delibera- 
tion instead of yielding to impulse. After the lapse 
of several months, he offered to release the Congrega- 
tion from the obligations they had assumed, if they 
believed that they h^d risked their corporate inter- 
est by his election. But the Congregation insisted 
on its call, and, accordingly, he was duly installed, 
April 26, 1854. Congregation B*ne Yeshurun was 
evidently eager to enter with him upon the cam- 
paign of reform. It has, indeed, given him sus- 
tained devotion and co-operation for fifty years, and 
we know now that the pioneer members had been 
far-sighted, for they had indeed secured the right 
man. From the moment of his arrival in Cincin- 
nati, B'ne Yeshurun and Isaac M. Wise were iden- 
tified in every public-spirited enterprise, and their 
names are linked together inseparably. 

It will be my task in this chapter to narrate what 
Wise did as Rabbi and the sendees he rendered to 
his Congregation. These more local labors have 
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become suggestive to other Congregations and to 
Rabbis no less than his labors in other respects have 
been. Wise was much in demand with Congrega- 
tions throughout the country for this reason. He 
traveled extensively, and was everywhere received 
with enthusiasm. A Congregation of lesser quality 
might have resented the frequent interruptions of 
his local labors, but B'ne Yeshurun gave Wise all 
possible liberty and latitude. His personality was 
magnetic, and he compensated readily for his ab- 
sences by the irresistible force of his manhood. 
Besides, B'ne Yeshurun did not pursue a selfish 
policy, and had no disposition to restrict the ambi- 
tion and the influence of its spiritual leader. This 
breadth may be rare in the Congregations of our 
day, and was unparalleled in the earlier days, and it 
is for this reason, too, that we must maintain that 
Congregation B*ne Yeshurun is a classical prototype 
in Judaism. Despite the fact that Wise spent a 
considerable part of his time in lecturing outside of 
Cincinnati, dedicating synagogues, making appeals 
for Union and the College, traveling about like St. 
Paul, whom he admired, there is not a single protest, 
but there are many votes of approval and encourage- 
ment, on the minutes of the Congregation. 

Three Congregations paid a unique tribute to the 
magnetism of his personality — B'ne Israel, of Cin- 
cinnati; Adath Israel, of I^ouisville, Kentucky; and 
Anshe Chesed, of New York. The first tendered 
him its call during the first year of his ministry in 
B'ne Yeshurun, and offered to content itself with a 
sermon from him on alternate weeks. The call was 
declined (see also page 56), and a way, accordingly, 
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Opened for Dr. Max lyilienthal, whose friendship with 
Wise from that date was uninterrupted up to the lat- 
ter's death, in 1882. The lyouisville Congregation de- 
clared it would ask for no more than a sermon once a 
month. This, too, was declined. But the last of the 
calls, to which a number of others could be added, 
might have been crucial. It was given Wise by Con- 
gregation Anshe Chesed, in 1873, when he was in his 
prime and harbored great plans. This Congregation 
elected him for life, and offered him lucrative emol- 
uments, and, what was very tempting to him, great 
possibilities for a Rabbinical College in the wealthy 
East. His rejection of this call marks a turning 
point in Wise's life, and it brought about also that 
the Cincinnati community roused itself up to his 
standard of earnestness and capacity for sacrifice. 

On August 24, 1866, Wise dedicated the magnifi- 
cent Temple of Congregation B'ne Yeshurun with 
impressive ceremonies and the writer will never for- 
get the fervor with which Wise once pointed up to 
the great dome of this Temple and asked that the 
sons, for whom the fathers had built it, turn their 
eyes heavenward with equal piety. In a communi- 
cation which Wise addressed to the Congregation at 
the time when the building of the Temple was be- 
ing planned, he declared it was about time *7uda- 
ism welcome the light of day and deck itself with 
becoming pride!" Since that day (and many times 
before) Wise officiated at the dedication of syna- 
gogues, so that it is likely that he dedicated every 
Jewish house of worship in the United States west 
of the Alleghenies and many in the east of them. 
He witnessed not only the rearing of palatial 
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Structures, but also the rise of Jews to self-respect and 
to gladness in a faith that can afford to stand in the 
light of the world. 

We have already spoken of the point of view 
which Wise had in his large-scoped reform of Jewish- 
American affairs, and we have said that he scorned 
mere surface-improvements and that he strove to put 
the germs of life into them. He desired to secure 
for the Jews such conditions as would insure 
growth and a healthy religious life. His rabbinical 
record is replete with evidences that it was wise 
and practical. He was no opportunist, and he was 
uncontroled by either his own whims or by the 
whims of others. He had but little opposition at 
home as compared with the hostility he encountered 
elsewhere, but he was- understood by those who 
came into touch with him, and it took a long time 
for others to perceive that he was prompted by 
singleness of purpose. Congregation B'ne Yeshu- 
run was spared the turmoil through which other 
congregations had to pass, largely because the 
character of its Rabbi was a guarantee that what he 
said and proposed to do was genuine. Thus it 
came that the abrogation of a number of customs 
which had lost meaning was not accompanied by 
any disturbances of the congregational peace, and the 
innovations Wise made offended nobody. It will be 
difficult to find a parallel in this respect. Starting 
with the current orthodoxy of the old days, Con- 
gregation B'ne Yeshurun has gone through all the 
phases of the Reform Movement into a religious 
status which is the highest and the most vital. 
B'ne Yeshurun has uniformly reflected the spirit 
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of the day. When Wise made his first attempt to 
give Jewish worship a modern form, and published 
his Minhag America, his Congregation adopted it 
forthwith, and encouraged him by requesting a sec- 
ond volume for the holidays. His '* Hymns and 
Prayers" was received with similar favor in 1868, 
and when, in 1892, the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis edited a **Union Prayer Book,*' B'ne 
Yeshurun accepted it upon Wise's recommendation 
rather than upon any proven efficiency of it. 

He introduced the right of confirmation on his 
first Shabuoth in Cincinnati. Though he had con- 
firmed boys and girls already in Albany and sev- 
eral before in Germany, he is original in the in- 
terpretation of confirmation. It was not to be a 
sacrament, but an educational discipline. In the 
Talmud Yelodim Institute, which had been estab- 
lished as a parochial school in 1849, he applied 
this thought of his with regard to religious educa- 
tion. The Institute had had its origin in the failure 
of the Public Schools to be just to the fair claims 
that the citizenship of all faiths had equally. Until 
1 868 the schools were sectarian. Talmud Yelodim In- 
stitute ceased as a day school as soon as zealotry came 
to an end in the Public Schools, and Congregation 
B'ne Yeshurun adopted it then as a religious Sab- 
bath School. The Institute had served substan- 
tially in the education of the Jewish youth, but re- 
ligious training began to be an issue by itself. For 
this the formality of Confirmation was of course, 
insufficient. Wise addressed himself to this new 
question with his usual acumen and industry. An- 
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ticipating the change, he had written in 1861 a 
text-book for teachers, *'The Essence of Judaism,*' 
for the instruction of the youths of Congregation 
B' ne Yeshurun. * 'Catechisms, " he says in this book, 
* 'offer no complete outline of Judaism and dwell 
more on ceremonial observances than on the spirit 
and essence of the religion taught in the Bible." 
(See Preface, page 3.) He followed up the "Es- 
sence*' with a text-book for pupils: "Judaism, Its 
Doctrines and Duties,** dedicating it to "my young 
American Israelites whom I love as the offspring 
of a noble race and the future standard-bearers of 
the holiest cause.** (Introduction, page 3.) A 
few years after he had taken hold of the Talmud 
Yelodim Institute, its standard became sufficiently 
high to permit the directors to inaugurate a depart- 
ment of "A Hebrew High School,'* in substitution 
for Zion College which had been closed. {Israelite, 
May I, 1857.) His well-known advocacy of the 
Public Schools, in recognition of which he was for 
some time a member of the Board of the Cincinnati 
Schools and Examiner of Public School Teachers, 
coupled with the increased demand for specific re- 
ligious instruction in Jewish doctrine and literature, 
went far toward bringing about this change from 
the parochial and daily to a religious and Sabbath 
School. 

Wise was influential also in various directions, 
other than those of a ministerial kind. Through 
his instrumentality, the Order of Bene Brith was 
enabled to establish the Jewish Orphan Asylum 
and Order Kesher Shel Barzel the Home for 
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the Aged and Infirm in Cleveland, Ohio. At 
the Conference in that city, a year after he had 
arrived at Cincinnati, he proposed that **a Com- 
mittee be appointed to lay a plan before the 
next Synod to establish a Widows' and Orphans' 
Asylum in some central location of the United 
States, accessible to all individuals and supported 
by all congregations." In 1855, he appealed to 
President Buchanan for his intercession for the en- 
franchisement of the Jews in Switzerland by with- 
holding his approval of a treaty proposed by that 
government, and, assisted by lyilienthal and several 
others, he was successful. A similar timely inter- 
view with James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
went far toward ameliorating the May laws of 1882, 
by which Russian Jews who had become American 
citizens were assured their rights in Russia. He 
was a loyal democrat and evinced his fidelity to his 
party in almost the last editorial he wrote. During 
the days of the Emancipation Struggle, he was 
nominated for the State Senatorship, but declined 
it because of his distaste to the excitements of a 
political campaign. It will surprise no one who 
knew the intensity of his cosmopolitan nature, if 
I record here the fact that he traveled with Kossuth 
for some time, and had a share in that patriot's 
historic appeal to the free American people. He 
was the first Jewish Rabbi who oflSciated as Chap- 
lain of a Legislature. Two of the prayers he 
offered in this capacity in the State Capitol at 
Albany are printed in the ^^Asmonean'' of January 
30, 1852. In the days of the stalwart independents 
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in both Church as well as of State, Wise was a 
friend of the most famous of them, Thurlow Weed, 
Horace Greeley, William H. Seward, President 
Fillmore, . William C. Bryant, Governor Seymour, 
the Beechers, and later also of O. B. Frothingham, 
and he was Vice-President of the Free Religious 
Association of Boston. In short. Wise was in 
the current of life, and allied himself with all 
men and every movement for political and moral 
justice. 

Wise's emphatic defense of the Sabbath is well 
known. He was an uncompromising upholder of 
its sanctity. He invested it not only with doctrinal 
importance, but made it also useful. In the winter 
of 1866, he began to deliver lectures on Friday 
evenings, and continued these till his death. He 
treated of profound and of current matters; he 
spoke of creeds as well as of practical matters. We 
are indebted to these courses of lectures for many 
of his books. It was in the pulpit, in fact, where 
Wise, forceful on many occasions, was circumspect 
at all times. His style was simple and direct, his 
manner natural, betokening certainty and self-con- 
control, and his thought was clear and methodic. 
He stated his text and subject without elaborate 
introduction, and submitted his conclusions with 
severe singleness of purpose. Few were more con- 
vincing than he, though it would have been easy to 
be more ornate. He was the first American Jewish 
preacher who took his sermons seriously as appeals 
and not as academic disquisitions. His sermons 
were engines of warfare into the heart of his 
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auditors, just as his lectures were battering-rams 
against materialism and intolerant Christendom. 
The files of the ''American Israelite'' are filled with 
his pulpit addresses, and testify to the fact that his 
eloquence came from his manhood and not through 
art. (^Deborah, April 2, 1896.) 

I have narrated elsewhere what part Congrega- 
tion B'ne Yeshurun took in the formation of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. It 
gave the impulsive and took the initiative in it, and 
it has been its sponsor for twenty-five years. The 
first President of the Union and the only President 
of the Board of Governors of the Hebrew. Union 
College, during the entire history of the College, 
and the leading men who have borne the brunt of 
the struggle and are bearing still the burden of the 
responsibilities, are men from B'ne Yeshurun. It 
is plain that Dr. Wise would have been impotent 
without the sympathy and assistance of these. 
Providence has done in this instance what it does so 
often when a great cause is at stake: it brings kindred 
spirits into co-operation. In the establishment and 
the management of the College, Wise and B'ne 
Yeshurun were also fellow- workers, and may share 
honors and gratification. When in 1873 Wise was 
tempted by Congregation Anshe Chesed, of New 
York, to remove from Cincinnati, he hoped that set- 
tlement in the metropolis would bring his projects to 
speedier fulfillment. But Congregation B'ne Yeshu- 
rim reassured him of its sincere support, and it has 
made these promises good to the fullest extent. 
The history of the Hebrew Union College may, 
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indeed, be considered as running parallel with the 
friendship between Wise and his congregational 
household. 

There remains one more item to speak of: Wise's 
journalism. From July 4, 1854, to the day of his 
death, Wise wielded a trenchant pen, which the 
enemies of reform feared and the friends of progress 
admired. He was a pioneer editor, who set the 
pace for all who follow him. He was the first rab- 
binical editor, and he did not restrict himself to 
pamphleteering. He measured his editorial duties 
and ihe scope of his ''Israelite'' by a standard taken 
not from his ambition, but from the right of the 
reading and thinking public. He treated his op- 
ponents not with frivolity and not with personali- 
ties. He himself was open to reconciliation with 
those who abused him. He wrote with impatience 
often, and with extravagance, and did not scruple 
to condemn with rigor; but he .never forgot the 
l^w of fairplay and of right, notwithstanding all 
passion. 

We have reviewed the life and doings of Isaac 
M. Wise, and we have found him to be as versatile 
in gifts as he was varied in his service. He was a 
reformer and builder, a man of action, and craving 
still all his life for the teacher's chair. He was an 
author of philosophic work and at the same time a 
fluent journalist, who flung out effective but fugi- 
tive words every week. He was modest in \drtue, 
biit also assertive in truth; a veritable giant, and 
still the meekest of men. We leave the judgment 
of what he did to the Genius of History. In 1850 
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already he felt what that would be.* He was then 
a young man, full of zeal and ardor. His illustri- 
ous career, which is now complete, has confirmed 
his own prognostication. He was, indeed, a prophet 
with power from God, one of the classics. 

On March 26, 1900, he was bedded to rest in the 
Jewish Cemetery on Walnut Hills, and he sleeps 
near the chapel in which he had spoken many a 
word of comfort. We carried him to his grave in 
pride, and we passed away from it in tears. 

"You and I remain; our path is plain — 

The rank from out of which he stepped, we fill. • 
His sacred cause, we '11 cherish it, maintain; 
God blessed his life: He will defend us still !" f 

•^^i^^p '»:3'»i« '^:^bbr\ '»:3m« 

.un'^i^b Jinn** p« 

3^p^ nt ^bt<^ bbnb ^:^ i^« 

*Albany, April 29, 5610, in Asmoneafiy Vol. II, No. 2, Ma^ 
3, 1850; also, in Israelite^ May 2, 1856. 

t B. Bettmann, in "History of Congregation B'ne Yesh- 
urun," 1892. 
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AN APPRECIATION.* 

BY PROF. DR. M. MIEI.ZINER. 

**Know ye not that a prince and a great man 
hath fallen this day in Israel?" (2 Sam. iii. 38.) 

These were the lamenting words of King David 
after the funeral of his greatest general, whose 
death threw all Israel into the deepest gloom. And 
the very same words may be applied to him whose 
demise we are mourning. Dr. Isaac M. Wise was 
**a prince and a great man in Israel." He was a 
prince, a spiritual prince, a trusted leader, not only 
of his congregation, but an acknowledged leader in 
Israel also. And more than this, he was a great 
man, distinguished by the noblest qualities of mind 
and heart, which made him beloved and revered by 
all who knew him, by all who came in touch with 
him. And, therefore, his death is felt, not alone 
by our community of this city, but also by all Jew- 
ish congregations in this country,. as was evidenced 
by the numerous rabbis and representatives that 
came from near and distant cities to show the last 
honor to the prince and great man that has fallen 
in Israel. 

Eulogies in honor of the deceased great leader 
and teacher will soon be delivered from the pulpits 
of all temples and synagogues of this country. But 

* Memorial Address delivered at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, March 31, 1900. 
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it was found to be proper that already to-day at the 
re-opening of our interrupted sessions a memorial 
service be held here in our Hebrew Union College. 
For who has more cause to honor the memory of 
the departed great leader than this college ? This 
institution was his beloved child, which he fostered 
and brought up, and to which he devoted his best 
time and power, aye, his very last activity in life was 
the instruction he gave here on last Saturday just 
before having received the warning stroke that the 
end was near. I know, students, that you loved and 
revered him as dutiful sons do love and revere their 
fathers, and you have reason to lament : '* We are 
now orphaned, for our spiritual father is no more! " 

Addressing you on this occasion, it is not my in- 
tention to deliver an oration in which to review the 
life and work of our lamented President. For this 
purpose the time is too limited, and my innermost 
being is still too much agitated by the grief over 
our great loss to be able to do justice to it. I shall 
restrict myself to point out in a few plain words 
some characteristic features of the work and the 
merits of our departed friend and teacher. 

My friends, we are told in the Talmud that when 
R. Jochanan ben Zaccai, the most distinguished 
teacher of his time, was about to die, he was sur- 
rounded by his disciples, who asked for his last 
admonition and blessing, and on this occasion they 
addressed him with the words : 

.ptnn ti^'^DS, '^^'^^'^n iidj;, ^^nty** ni 

* * Thou art the light for Israel^ the right-hafid pil- 
lar, the powerful hammer,'' — (Talm. Berachoth 28.) 
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These three epithets are, indeed, very significant. 
They characterize the principal merits of that great 
master of old. And I think they designate also the 
principal merits of the great master whose death we 
are mourning. 

A lamp or a light for Israel, R. Jochanan ben 
Zaccai was called by his disciples. That sage, as 
you know, flourished during and shortly after the 
fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple 
by the Romans. Gloom and despair had taken 
hold of the minds of the remnant of Israel. With 
the fall of the temple and the altar Judaism seemed 
to be lost forever. Into this dark night of gloom 
and despair R. Jochanan ben Zaccai brought light._ 
He proclaimed that Judaism was not indissolubly 
bound up with the sacrificial service of the temple of 
Jerusalem. He reminded them of the teachings of 
the prophets, ** That works of charity and love are 
sacrifices more pleasing to God than the blood and fat 
of animals." He proclaimed that riot Jerusalem, 
but the divine law of truth, justice, love and holi- 
ness are Israel's true sanctuary, To cultivate and 
diffuse this law he devoted his energies. He modi- 
fied many religious laws and customs according to 
the changed circumstances, and thereby he infused 
new life and fresh energy into Judaism and became 
truly a light of Israel. 

And the same is true of our American ben Zaccai. 
When, fifty years ago, he came to this country, he 
found the Jewish affairs here in a sad state of disor- 
der. Our co-religionists, having come here from all 
comers and countries of the old world, brought with 
them the notions, customs and practices of the 
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Ghetto in former times of oppression and persecu- 
tion, which could not harmonize with the spirit of 
this land of liberty and freedom. The prospect of 
maintaining and developing Judaism on this blessed 
soil of freedom was dark and gloomy. But Dr. 
Wise's endeavors were at once directed toward 
bringing light into the existing darkness, order and 
harmony into the prevailing disorder and imminent 
dissolution. 

With the motto, '']>t there be light,'* he pub- 
lished a paper devoted to religious instruction and 
enlightenment, which paper ever since from week 
to week has spoken to the minds and hearts of our 
people to the remotest parts of the country. 
Through this paper as well as by the power of his 
eloquent word, which resounded in almost every 
synagogue and temple in the United States, and 
everywhere instructed, edified and enthused large 
audiences, he exercised a wonderful influence upon 
our congregations, near and far, and succeeded in 
rejuvenating Judaism by freeing it from notions 
and practices of the Ghetto, from dead and obsolete 
forms and ceremonies, and by bringing its mode of 
worship and its " appearance more in harmony with 
modem thought and culture and with the happier 
circumstances under which we are living here in 
this free and enlightened country. 

And also as author of several important literary 
works on Jewish history, on philosophy and the- 
ology, he proved a light for Israel, as thereby he 
spread knowledge of Israel's glorious history and 
sublime mission and teachings, not only among our 
own people, but also among our non- Jewish fellow- 
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citizens, and thereby secured a better understand- 
ing and estimation of the Jew and his religion. 

R. Jochanan is further called by his disciples, 
'* The right-hand pillar." 

What does this mean ? 

In the porch of King Solomon's temple were 
erected, as you know, two pillars. The pillar on 
the right side had the name of Jachin^ which word 
means '*he establishes." By calling Jochanan b. 
Z., the right-hand pillar allusion was made to his 
undying merit of having established an institution 
which proved a mighty pillar for the support of 
the temple of Judaism. I do not need to tell you, my 
friends, to what institution I refer. When the Ro- 
man general granted the request of R. Jochanan b. 
Zaccai to be permitted to establish an academy at 
Jabneh, he could not foresee that by this Judaism 
would be saved ; for from that academy went forth 
the great master minds that developed Israel's law 
and secured its continuation for future generations. 

And so also Dr. Wise established institutions for 
the maintenance of Judaism in this our promised 
land. I shall not speak of his great merit of hav- 
ing, through his influence, established the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, which has 
proven a powerful factor of promoting the cause of 
Judaism, nor of his merit as founder and efficient 
president of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, which comprises almost all the rabbis of 
the United States. I only refer to his merit as 
founder of the Hebrew Union College for the culti- 
vation of Jewish knowledge and literature and for 
the education of rabbis and spiritual leaders of 
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American Hebrew Congregations. To his foresight 
and wisdom, to his untiring labors and undaunted 
energy we owe the existence of this college, which 
some twenty years ago seemed to be an impossibility 
here on American soil. Even those who from the 
beginning discouraged the undertaking of establish- 
ing it, and for a long time even antagonized it, ad- 
mit now willingly its necessity, its usefulness and 
its great blessing for the maintenance of Judaism in 
this country, especially since graduates went forth 
from this college who occupy the pulpits of some of 
the largest congregations throughout the country. 
He was not only the founder of this college, but 
ever since its foundation until his last moment its 
president and one of its most eflBcient professors. 

You students were daily witnesses of the faithful 
and self-denying devotion and fatherly care which 
he, in spite of the increasing disabilities of old age, 
and in spite of his other arduous labors and duties 
as Rabbi of one of the largest congregations and as 
editor of two religious papers, uninterruptedly be- 
stowed upon this institution and its students and 
their studies. Verily, to him, too, applies the epi- 
thet, '' The right-hand pillar.*' 

Finally, R. Jochanan ben Zaccai's activity was 
also characterized by the attribution that he was a 
''strong, powerful hammer.'* 

The same master of old who, when he once pro- 
pounded to his disciples the question, *' What should 
man endeavor most eagerly to obtain?'* gave his 
approval to the answer of the one who said, *' Man's 
best possession is a kind and noble heart," — the 
same master who was of so kindly and gentle a dis- 
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position that he ever was the first to greet with 
friendliness whomsoever he met, were it even a 
heathen or one of the lowest social standing, the 
same master was, when necessary, a strong, mighty, 
crushing hammer to refute antagonistic opinions, to 
combat false, sophistical arguments. This epithet, 
*' mighty hammer," was probably given to him be- 
cause he was the first who successfully combated 
the Zadducean principles, and who knew how to re- 
fute the arguments of those who insisted upon the 
literal interpretation of the law, and were opposed 
to his spiritual and liberal interpretation according 
to the exigencies of the changed times. 

My friends, do you not here at once recognize the 
prototype of the master for whom we are mourn- 
ing? Kind, gentle, yielding, almost child-like in 
personal intercourse with every one. Dr. Wise 
wielded a pen that was often like a mighty hammer 
when it combated antagonistic opinions, or repelled 
attacks from within or from without ; not personal 
attacks — for such he mostly ignored— but attacks 
upon that which he considered right, just, true and 
holy. In former years, when he had to contend for 
religious reforms, he was a mighty hammer to bat- 
ter down the walls of superstition and prejudice, to 
break down obsolete, dead forms, customs and cere- 
monies. 

But, in accordance with the saying of our ancient 
teachers, ''Where wise men destroy, it is for the 
purpose of building up," Dr. Wise used the ham- 
mer not merely to destroy, but also to build anew. 
His tendencies were not destructive, but rather con- 
structive; where he abolished antiquated useless 
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forms, he took care to replace them by new ones, 
more and better answering to their purpose, more 
appealing to mind and heart. 

My friends, it is a Talmudical saying : ' ' A sage 
who dies can not be replaced." The harmonious 
combination of excellent qualities and virtues found 
in one sage can not easily be found again in another. 
Also, Dr. Wise can not be replaced. **Oh, for 
those who are gone and can not be replaced." He 
can not easily be replaced in our college, neither in 
our community nor in American Judaism. 

The last blessing that R. Jochanan b. Z. gave to 
his mourning disciples was: '* May the fear of God 
(that is, true religiousness) influence all your ac- 
tions." 

Your master, for whom you are mourning, left 
you a similar blessing and admonition in that Psalm 
verse which, as we were informed in the funeral 
oration, he had selected as his life*s motto, and 
which he himself had selected as text for his funeral 
sermon; it is the verse: 

' ' Who is the man who f eareth the Lord ? Him 
shall God instruct the way that he shall choose ' ' 
(Psalm XXV. 12). That is, true religiousness influ- 
ences our actions, leads us the right way on which 
to go. 

Take, my young friends, the lesson of this Bible 
verse to heart. Make it your life's motto. Follow 
in the footsteps of your departed master; take his 
noble virtues as your model. Thus you will prove 
yourselves to be his true disciples. Thus you will 
honor his memory. 
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May God in His mercy send consolation to all 
who mourn over the master who is no more. 

May God in his mercy send the balm of cx^nsola- 
tion to the w^ounded hearts of those who were bound 
to the departed by the most tender ties of love and 
affection. 

Let us bow to His divine will. 

Amen. 




(Aet. 8o.) 



\^^^k^ia<: ^pi^t/ 0:^d^ 
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THE LAW.* 

D*'ia«n mnf? ••^tr p^ pn«a ;•'« (i Kings, viu, 9). 

I^w and doctrine are the two generic terms by 
which Judaism designates its original apothegms. 
• Law is commanded, doctrine is taught ; law is ob- 
ligatory, doctrine is advisory ; law is established, 
doctrine is accepted. Every law is based upon one 
or more doctrines which it generalizes, as a law of 
nature is deduced from phenomena, acknowledged 
by reason or authority, or both. The doctrine is a 
simple theorem. Therefore, every law suggests a 
doctrine, but not every doctrine has become a law.f 

According to historical exegesis, the body of 
law and doctrine which constitutes Judaism is con- 
tained in the Pentateuch. There can be nothing in 
Scripture which is not suggested in the Pentateuch. 
All the prophets have received the substance of 
their message from Mount Sinai. They have not 
added an iota to the Torah, nor have they taken 
anything from it. The rabbis of the Talmud ex- 
press themselves to this effect. All orthodox ex- 
pounders of Scriptures indorse them in the con- 

* The argument of this essay was presented at the confer- 
ence of the Rabbinical Literary Associaition at Detroit, Mich., 
July, 1880. 

t Those who speak of the letter and the spirit actually 
mean law and doctrine. 
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ception that the Pentateuch is the exclusive 'basis of 
Judaism, and the standard by which the rest of Scrip- 
ture must be understood. Among the pre-Talmudi- 
cal rabbis only the Pentateuch is called Scripture 
(2nsr''tr nmn); the other books of the Bible are 
called the received or traditional material (n^2p).* 
It was the opinion of both Rabbi Jonahan and Simon 
ben Lakish that in future the authority of Prophets 
and Hagiography will cease, but that of the five 
books of the Law will never cease, f This view 
is substantiated by a rational study of the whole 
Bible. The body of law and doctrine is the Pen- 
tateuch, expressed or implied. Therefore, those 
expounders of the I,aw who place themselves upon 
the standpoint of those critics who maintain that 
the five books of Moses, or portions thereof, were 
written by prophets after Moses, must admit that 
those prophets recorded in the Pentateuch the 
quintessence of their religious and ethical knowl- 
edge. Judaism must be studied in the Pentateuch. 
The post-biblical expositions on doctrine are 
called Hagada; those on law are called Halacka, 
The Hagada, in its various forms, expounds, mostly 
homiletically, passages of the Bible, especially nar- 
ratives, and is therefore called Hagada^ which sig- 
nifies that which is narrated. The Halacha, liter- 

* See, for instance, that very ancient passage in Sifhri 
Shtlach, U^fi^m, Sec. 212, 
t Ycrushalmi Megillah i. jnTiy D'^^nDni D'»«''2in 

K^f? rny^ mf?t23 mXO. The passage in Bahli, Niddah, 
61b, refers to a future state of existence. Death absolves 
man from all obligations of the law. 
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ally the path or walk, expounds the laws of Moses, 
and extends their apphcation, either on scholastic 
grounds or to meet new emergencies. The Halacha 
relies for its authority (rT^S*!) only on the laws com- 
manded after the Sinai tic revelation.* Laws estab- 
lished before that event, and adopted by Israel, are 
supposed to have been repeated on Mount Sinai 
C^iDn yi^y\ intn). Any Halacha not based upon 
an express law of Moses is supposed to be based 
upon a mere suggestion (TD*\), for which rabbinical 
authority only is claimed. Any Halacha logically 
implied in a law of Moses, and derived therefrom 
by any of the thirteen rules of rabbinical harmeneu- 
tics, is, in the opinion of the rabbis, of authority 
equal with that of the law of Moses itself, because 
it is logically contained therein, except in penal 
law, where it is the rule that reasoning from analogy 
gives no authority to impose any fine or punishment 
(jnn |D pty^iy ]•»«). in cases of doubt as to 
the Mosaic permission or prohibition of an act 
(Sn'**»*18'T pSD), it was considered prohibited by the 
law itself, according to some casuists, or by rabbini- 
cal law, according to others. Hence the rabbis of 
the Talmud maintain that they added nothing to 
the laws of Moses. 

They did add, however, and did take away. In 
the first place, they adopted as a part of the legal 
system, besides customs and enactments, also the 

* n*'«n ps'^nD ps ;p'»fif?'» «^ n^np nmo nmn *»naT 

See Kitzur Kelale Haggemarah. 
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traditional laws (*»iDt: HB^ID? HD^n), in regard to. 
which all authorities agree that these' are laws 
which have no foundation whatever in the laws of 
Moses. In the second place, the hermeneutical 
rules themselves, upon which the whole structure 
rests, are additions to the laws of Moses. Moses 
did not ordain them as laws, not even the Kal 
Vechomer rule ; and the most conservative ex- 
pounders of rabbinism claim for them the authority 
of traditional law only.* In the third place, there 
is a discrepancy in those hermeneutical rules them- 
selves, a difference of opinion between Rabbis Ish- 
mael and Akiba in regard to the rules of Kelal Up* rat 
and Ribbui Umiut; it is therefore undecided which 
of the two was handed down traditionally from 
Moses to the rabbis. And yet the Talmud contains 
Halachoth based on either of those conflicting 
rules, one class of which, like those based on the 
rule of Semichuthy must be additions to the laws of 
Moses. In the fourth place, every Halacha con- 
structed by any scholastic method or authority is an 
addition to the laws of Moses, because th^ law 
(Deut. xvii, 8) authorizes, besides the prophet, 
only one body to expound the law, the Seventy 
Elders, to which alone and exclusively the law of 
^IIDH wf? refers: **Thou shalt not depart from the 
word, which they shall tell thee, to the right or to 
the left.'* This authority, in after times, could be 
claimed by the Sanhedrin alone. Moses Maimon- 
ides also admits, in the preface to his Mishneh 

* The same might be said of all laws based on the rule of 
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Torah^ that the above law refers only to the en- 
actment of the Beth Din or Sanhedrin of respective 
generations, and not to the scholastics, who claim 
that they add nothing to the laws of Moses. The 
rabbis must have felt this point when they abolished 
the penalty which the law imposes (Ibid., verse 12) 
upon one who rebels against the decision of the 
Sanhedrin. It is stated in the Talmud ( Yerushalmi 
Sotah, ix, 10, and elsewhere) that during the pe- 
riod from the death of Jose ben Joezer to the 
death of R. Gamliel II, the Sanhedria were lawfully 
authorized bodies (niDinfi WDtrtT). All othel 
bodies of that name were mere scholiasts (ni^3tt^t<), 
because they were not lawfully authorized .(^^tt^ 
niDinS WDty). Consequently all Halachoth fixed 
by any Sanhedrin between Jose ben Joezer and 
Rabbi Akiba might be considered as contained in 
the laws of Moses, because established by lawful 
expounders of the law. All other Halachoth, 
which are certainly the bulk of the rabbinical liter- 
ature, must be considered additions to the laws of 
Moses: Where, in the sea of the Talmud, will you 
find those Halachoth of the lawftd Sanhedria, when 
ever so many of the general laws of the Mishna 
(even n^B^D DHD) were construed by the individual 
opinions of dialecticians ? But this query is foreign 
to my subject. 

It is well known to students of the Talmud that 
the rabbis have taken away from the laws of Moses. 
They changed the penal code, and went almost to 
the point of abolishing capital punishment. They 
established the rule that women need not observe 
such commandatory laws as depend on any fixed 
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time. They established that other rule that all 
commandments relating to the land are obligatory 
in Palestine only. To say nothing of details, these 
general points prove my contention. Besides, the 
well-known admission of the Talmud, how in sev- 
eral cases, snpD napiy mhn^ "the Halacha super- 
sedes Scripture,** I can point to other passages of 
the same import. In Talmud Babli (^Makkoth 24a) 
Rabbi Jose b. Chanina states that four later proph- 
ets abrogated four Mosaic decrees.* On the same 
page in the Talmud is the celebrated homily of 
Rabbi Simlai, which states that Moses gave six 
hundred and thirteen commandments. David re- 
duced them to eleven in Psalm xv. Isaiah reduced 
them to six (xxxiii, 15), and then again to two 
(Ivi, i). Then came Micah and reduced them to 
three (vi, 8); Amos to one, '*Seek me and live" 
(v, 6); and so also Habakkuk, **The righteous 
liveth by his faith" (ii, 4). A similar passage oc- 
curs in Yebamoth, 49b, where it is reported that 
Simon ben Azzai said : "I have found a genealog- 
ical (secret) scroll in Jerusalem, in which it was 
written, etc.. King Menasseh slew Isaiah. Raba 
said that he proved the law against him and slew 
him," etc. Then three cases are quoted, in which 
Isaiah contradicts Moses, f 

In the light of these quotations, we ask how 
those savants understood the repeated command- 
ments of the Bible (Deut. iv, 2; xii, 32), not to 

uh^y\ D'»«'»ni nyans 
t':n now n«i 'y\ now nan ntws 
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add to nor diminish from the law? We repeat this 
question to the Jewish metaphysicians of the Middle 
Ages, who were certainly aware of the abrogation 
of quite a number of laws : How could they de- 
fend the eternity of the law (minn m*»n^a), and 
make it a dogma of Judaism ? Moses Maimonides, 
for instance, maintained it (^Perush Ham Mishnayoth^ 
Chelek) as the ninth dogma of rabbinical Judaism ; 
and in his More Nelmchim (Part III, chapter xxxvii) 
he puts a number of the laws of Moses under the 
heading of 'T'J? niJJtDD f?*»Xn^— "To protect agamst 
the errors of Paganism." Maimonides, like all 
other Jews, believed in the final disappear^ce of 
Paganism; hence he must have believed in the 
transitory nature of all laws of Moses relevant to it. 

It would be vain to contend that the rabbis of the 
Talmud did not mean to say that nothing must be 
added to (or taken away from) the six hundred and 
thirteen conmiandments of Moses, although Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra, in one instance, maintains that 
"Thou shalt not add,'* etc., refers to the laws 
against Paganism, when they themselves repeatedly 
tell us that any addition, even like one blessing 
added to the three-fold blessing of the priests, or 
even a change in the Tephilin, etc., is a violation of 
that law. It is certain that the Jewish metaphysi- 
cians of the Middle Ages insisted on the eternity of 
the law as a dogma, because this is a cardinal point 
in rabbinical orthodoxy. How. then, is that con- 
tradiction to be solved? 

This question becomes still more perplexing, if 
one takes the law itself before the judgment-seat of 
common sense. How could any legislator impose 
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the obligation upon his cx^nstituency not to add to 
nor diminish from the laws he prescribes for them, 
when he must acknowledge that laws must be ac- 
commodated to the needs of successive ages ? How 
could, especially, the author of Deuteronomy utter 
such a law of limitation on one page, and the l?w 
of a supreme tribunal to decide cases not provided 
for in this law, on another page? (Deut. xvii, 8.) 
The problem is not solved even if we should admit 
that Deuteronomy was written much later than 
other parts of the Pentateuch. The diflSculty is 
the same, whether directed against Moses, Samuel, 
Jeremiah, Ezra, or Simon the Just. Besides, it 
cannot be denied that the author of Deuteronomy 
intends to supplement and amend laws recorded in 
other parts of the Pentateuch, and assumes the au- 
thority of Moses; consequently, his prohibition to 
add or diminish refers also to the other parts of the 
Pentateuch. On the contrary, such an admission 
would only complicate the question still more. 
How could an intelligent legislator, a thousand 
years after Moses, put on record such a law of lim- 
itation, when he himself amended the laws of 
Moses? Nor is the diflSculty to be disposed of by 
that view which interprets the injunction "Thou 
shalt not add,'* etc., to mean interpolations and 
erasures and not incorporation of new laws ; for, in 
the first place, Joshua did embody his covenant 
with Israel D*»nf?« nnin nSDa '' In the book of the 
Law of God.*' (Joshua, xxiv, 29.) Samuel did 
incorporate a royalistic constitution (nSI^Dn tDStt^D), 
Bassepher, **into the book'* (I Samuel, x, 26), 
which, orthodox critics agree, refers to the Book of 
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I^aw. A law enacted by David (I Samuel, xxx, 
24-26) was added to the Pentateuch (Numbers, 
xxxi, 22). Rashi admits that Deut. xviii, 8, was 
written after the time of King Solomon. In the 
second place, if the law in question had been di- 
rected merely against interpolations and erasures, it 
would have been placed after Deuteronomy, xxxi, 
9, "and Moses wrote this law and gave it to the 
priests," etc., and not in connection with TiOtt^^ in 
the first case, and r\Wyh "HOtt^r in the second, 
which expressly refers to the practice of the law 
and not to adding or taking away of a book or 
passage. 

Since the question is not answered by any of the 
above hypotheses, I propose to submit a thesis 
which, I believe, does solve the problem. It is not 
new, as I will attempt to prove, but it appears to 
me to be true and of great importance as a her- 
meneutic rule to expound the law, a fundamental 
principle of Jewish history, a firm and positive 
standpoint of progressive reform. The thesis may 
be formulated thus : 

Firsi. The Decalogue is the Torah, in letter and 
spirit, the eternal law and doctrine, the exclusive 
and adequate source of theology and ethics, the 
only intelligible categoric imperative. Therefore, 
it is called in the Pentateuch Had-dabar, the word 
or the substance, the only true logos by which the 
moral world was called into existence, and which, 
as the Talmud states, existed before the creation of 
this earth; or also, Had-debarim ha'eleh, "these 
words ;'* or Asereth Had-debarim^ "the ten words,*' 
and not Asereth Ham-mitzvoth, "the ten command- 
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ments/' which is a misnomer ; for its laws are cate- 
gories, its doctrines are fundamental principles ; in 
its logical order it is a unit, and in its totality it 
comprises the entire substance of theology and 
ethics ; no new category of law can be added to it 
and none can be taken away from it without de- 
stroying its unity and perfection. 

Secondly, The body of law contained in the Pen- 
tateuch is called Torath Mosheh^ **The I^aw of 
Moses,'' which reduces to practice the fundamental 
concept of the Decalogue, provides the means to 
enforce it, and expounds and expands its doctrines.* 

Thifdly. The ]>w of Moses is constituted of 

(a) Mitzvothy commandments with a direct object ; 

(b) Chukkim, ordinances of a ritual character 
(Leviticus, ix, 8-11); and (c) Mishpatiniy statutes 
of a judicial character (Exodus, xxi);t the two 
latter classes have an indirect object. The doc- 
trines underlying these laws, and reduced to prac- 
tice by them, are contained in the Decalogue, and, 
like it, are eternal ; while special laws are tempo- 
rary applications of those doctrines to meet emer- 
gencies, and are therefore of a temporary character. 

Fourthly. Inasmuch as the Mosaic doctrines were 
ideally implicit in the Decalogue before they took 

* This idea is expressed in the Talmud (Nedarim, 38a) by 
R. Chama b. Chanina, thus : 

t Bdoth, a term used in Deuteronomy (iv, 45; vi, 17 and 
20), and then in other books of the Bible, and Pikkudim, 
occurring chiefly in Psalms, cannot be taken as classes of 
laws, because they are not used in this sense in the Penta- 
teuch, nor in any prose passage of Scripture. 
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form in special provisions, and inasmuch as the 
Decalogue was given to Israel through the agency 
of Moses (**I standing between God and between 
you to tell you the word of God/' Deut. v, 5), 
every law of the Pentateuch, whenever, wherever, 
and by whomsoever written, may justly be termed 
a law of Moses, as the whole Torah may justly be 
styled the I^aw of Moses. 

I offer the following proofs in suppo'rt of these 
propositions : 

I. Proofs from th:^ Pentateuch. 

The fact that the revelation of the Decalogue is 
presented in so elaborate and sublime a setting sug- 
gests that this revelation was regarded as the most 
important event in Israel's history.* The thought- 
ful reader of the nineteenth chapter of Exodus 
cannot but feel that something of importance will 
follow. The Decalogue is the picture ; the narra- 
tive of the revelation is its frame. 

The next points to be taken into consideration 
are these: The Bible represents the Decalogue 
alone as direct revelation of God to Israel ; all other 

* The revelation on the rock (Exodus, xxxiii and xxxiv), 
although directed to Moses only, is also surrounded with a 
marvelous solemnity, because it expounds the doctrine of 
divine mercy (n^Wiin HID) as announced in the Third 
Commandment, without which (D'^DniH niD), as the 
Talmud correctly remarks, the world, or rather the human 
family, could not- exist. The laws of expiating sacrifices, the 
Day of Atonement included, are the Chukkim, reducing to 
practice this doctrine, to which the Pentateuch refers again 
in Numbers, xiv and xvi, and especially in Deuteronomy, iv. 
29-31; vii, 9, 10; XXX, i-io; and elsewhere. 
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known revelations are represented as indirect, made 
through Moses or the other prophets. Again, the 
object of the Sinai tic revelation is to establish the 
covenant between God and Israel (Exodus, xix, 5, 
6; xxxiv, 6-9); this importance is attached to no 
other portion of Scripture. Therefore, the second 
Isaiah characterizes the Sinaitic revelation thus: 
**And I, this is my covenant with them, saith Jeho- 
vah ; my spirit which is upon thee, and my words 
(the Decalogue) which I have put into thy 'mouth 
(revealed directly) shall not depart from thy mouth, 
and from the mouth of thy seed, and from the 
mouth of thy seed's seed, saith Jehovah, from now 
to evermore" (Isaiah, lix, 21). This certainly 
says that God, in order to perpetuate his covenant 
with his chosen people, expects that it shall never 
forget the directly revealed words, the Decalogue, . 
and never swerve from the divine spirit resting 
upon it in consequence of that holy law. 

The covenant which makes Israel a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation, a covenant people and a 
light of the nations, according to Isaiah's statement, 
depends, besides the spirit, on the Decalogue exclu- 
sively. And yet Isaiah only repeated that which 
he found in the Pentateuch (Exodus, xxxiv, 27): 
**And Jehovah said to Moses, Write thee down 
these words (the Decalogue), for by virtue of these 
words I have made a covenant with thee and with 
Israel." And then Scripture narrates: **And he 
wrote on the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten words.*' 

I think no further proof is necessary to convince 
the Bible reader that the covenant of God with 
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Israel depends on the Decalogue, and no other doc- 
ument, commandment, revelation, doctrine, or pre- 
cept. If the covenant depends on the Decalogue, 
then Judaism does. The Sinaitic revelation was the 
t]D'' K^l ^n:; ^1p, *' The great voice to which he will 
not add.'* It is all sufficient. But we have a class 
of critics who look upon Deuteronomy as a later 
legislation (niHi H^^D H^^D min), and to con- 
vince such I beg leave to quote from Deuteronomy 
also. 

In Deuteronomy likewise (ix, 9, 11, 15), the two 
tables of the Decalogue are called ' ' the tables of 
the covenant,'* meaning those tables upon which 
was engraved the law of the covenant. There, too, 
this law is called (x, 4) ''the ten words.'' The 
Deuteronomist also informs us (iv, 13): **And he 
(God) told you his covenant, which he commanded 
you to do, even the ten words ; and he wrote them 
upon two tables of stone." It is the same report 
of the same fact, the same lesson on the same sub- 
ject, only that the Deuteronomist states the matter 
more explicitly, and gives us the unmistakable dis- 
tinctions characterizing the Decalogue and the law 
of Moses. 

In the fourth chapter (9-13) the Deuteronomist 
cautions his hearers not to forget '* the words which 
thy eyes have seen," that day when .the people of 
Israel stood before God at Horeb, and the great 
I Am spoke to them out of the fire, announcing to 
them the law of the covenant, the ten words. 
In this case there is no limitation of time or 
space, nwy^ nsnw m^ nC^«, ** which he com- 
manded you to do," he says — ^always, anywhere. 
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y::i •'^n^l yi2b nr\yl^r\\ ''And thou shalt make 
them known to thy children and thy children's 
children;'' he enjoins upon his hearers. Here is 
the divine law, the eternal law, the unalterable 
law, to which nothing can be added, and from 
which nothing can be taken away. But in the 
verse immediately following we are told: '*And 
Jehovah commanded me (Moses) at that time to 
teach you ordinances and statutes (D''lDSt2^D1 Cpn), 
to do them tn the land to which you are passing 
over to possess it." Here is indirect revelation 
with the limitation of space, hence also of time, to 
be observed by you in the land of Canaan, Nothing 
could express an idea more clearly, more directly, 
and more intelligibly than this passage, which says 
that the law of the covenant, the Decalogue, is 
eternal, and the law of Moses was given to Israel 
to be observed in the land of Canaan, subject to 
emendation as prescribed in the seventeenth chap- 
ter, 8-1 1, and the eighteenth chapter, 15-22.* 

On the other hand, Moses is never represented in? 
the Pentateuch as claiming any law to be his own 
production. He says : * 'And Jehovah commanded 
me at that time to teach you statutes and ordi- 
nances." The words ** at that time" certainly 
refer to the time of the Sinai tic revelation. His 
laws are introduced by the words ''God spoke" or 

*In the Talmud (Nedarim, 38a) R. Joseb. Chanina expresses 

the idea thus : * * * lyntf?! Htt^iDf? «^« min Hin'^i «^ 

^«ntr"'^ nini ntriD. Then R. CWsda points to Deut. iv, 
5-14, to come to the conclusion : D^7 "'ii^l iTl^ T\1S, 
He might have pointed also to Deut. v, 28, and vi, i. 
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**said to Moses'* or *' commanded " or *' called 
him,'* and the like. In whatever manner we may 
understand those solemn introductions to the various 
laws, they plainly suggest that Moses made no laws 
of his own, but embodied the doctrines of the Deca- 
logue in laws and institutions, in order to reduce 
the divine theories to practice for the people of 
Israel in the land of Canaan. And if other legis- 
lators or legislative bodies after him did the same 
thing, they were justified as well in introducing 
their enactments with the phrase **And Jehovah 
spoke to Moses, saying." Hence all the results of 
criticism do not invalidate these statements of the 
Pentateuch, even if Moses had written no laws; 
although it cannot be doubted that the Pentateuch 
contains many a chapter of law which could have 
been written by Moses only. 

May I be permitted to refer briefly to the two 
facts of history, that the prophets, with the excep- 
tion of one case in Jeremiah, never reproved the 
Hebrews for the transgression of laws other than 
those of the Decalogue ; and that the people, al- 
though they did not do **all as written in this 
book," as King Josiah said, were well aware of and 
thoroughly acquainted with the Decalogue and its 
doctrines? The proper distinction being made be- 
tween the eternal law and the Law of Moses, it will 
be found that the Hebrews, in the age of the 
Judges and even during the kingdom of Israel, also 
knew the law and observed it as the law, the consti- 
tution and religion of Israel, with the exceptions 
incident to their time. It appears that the history 
of the prophetical period is a continuous proof that 
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the eternal law was considered unalterable, and the 
temporary laws were set aside or amended, owing 
to various circumstances, on the very principle laid 
down in this essay. 

IT. Proofs from Ezra and Nehkmiah. 
That the Hebrews in the captivity knew the eter- 
nal law as the divine law is evident from Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and especially from the second Isaiah, 
Zachariah, Haggai, and the Psalms of that period. 
That they did not observe the whole Law of Moses 
is also evident. Thus, for instance, the holidays, 
with the exception of the First Day of the Seventh 
Month, and perhaps the Day of Atonement,* had 
been forgotten, because they were not observed. 
The same, it appears from Ezekiel (xliv, 31), was 
the case with the laws of forbidden food, which he 
considers obligatory upon priests alone. It was not 
believed that the Law of Moses must be observed 
in a foreign country, or by Israel in the dispersion. 
Therefore, when the exiles returned to Palestine un- 
der Zerubbabel, they knew and revered the eternal 
law, rebuilt the temple, re-introduced the ancient 
cult, were intensely religious and patriotic ; still the 
whole Law of Moses was not introduced till the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, eighty or ninety years later. 
It is useless to advance the theory that Ezra was the 
author of the Pentateuch, when the Samaritans, 
who were his arch-enemies, had the same Penta- 
teuch ; all the prophets and historians up to Samuel 

* Compare on this subject Isaiah, Iviii; Ezekiel, xl, i; Ezra, 
iii; Nehemiah, viii; and Josephus, Antiquities, I, iii, 3; an(5 
Ezra, vi, 19-22; Nehemiah, viii, 14-17. 
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Speak of the existence of the Law ; the nineteenth 
Psalm has already a systematic division of the laws ; 
the very first Psalm mentions '*The Law of Jeho- 
vah,** and Ezra, although a great scribe, was not a 
writer of such power, as is evident from his speeches 
in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Ezra and Nehemiah came to Palestine, the former 
as chief -justice and the latter as royal governor, to 
convert that Medo-Persian colony into a Hebrew 
commonwealth ; consequently, the introduction of 
political law was necessary. The Book does not 
inform us that Ezra came to Palestine to teach and 
enforce the eternal law, which was well-known and 
respected ; he came to introduce those portions of 
the Law of Moses which are called Chukkim and 
Mishpatim (Ezra, vii, 10, h)^^^"! TO^^I nWJ?^1 
tDStyOI pn), in order to organize the body politic, 
with its cult and ritual, according to the Law of 
Moses. It was not introduced, however, without 
material changes. The laws of the Jubilee year 
were omitted entirely, the laws of taxes for the 
priests were radically changed, the third of a shekel 
was adopted in lieu of the half-shekel as the tax for 
the sanctuary, and quite a number of new laws 
were enacted and enforced, as recorded in Nehemiah 
and partly in the Talmud. And yet it is evident 
from Nehemiah, ix and x, from the spirit of oppo- 
sition and skepticism against which Malachi de- 
claims, and from Nehemiah xiii, that large numbers 
of the people and their rulers were not satisfied 
with the re-introduction of the modified Law of 
Moses, and did not submit to it willingly. This 
still api)ears in the closing passage of* Malachi, 
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which, as Nachman Krochmal maintains correctly, 
was added much later by the compilers of the 
prophetical canon ; here the Hebrews are solemnly 
warned to remember the I^aw of Moses, which God 
had commanded him at Horeb for all Israel, Chuk- 
kirn and Mishpatim^ referring distinctly to that 
passage in Deuteronomy, ** And Jehovah commanded 
me at that time," etc., and to the existing opposi- 
tion to those Chukkim and Mishpatim, To this 
attitude is referable the radical differences between 
the Hellenists and Chassidim in the second century 
B. C, as well as in the building of temples on 
Mount Gerizim and in Egypt. I can think of no 
theory to explain these facts, except the one ad- 
vanced, viz., the distinction made and universally 
acknowledged in Israel as obtaining between the 
eternal law expressed and implied in the Decalogue, 
and the I^aw of Moses in its Chukkim and Mish- 
patim. 

It must be stated here, that my views in regard 
to Ezra and Nehemiah are not new ; they are sub- 
stantially stated in the Talmud. In Yerushalmi 
Shebi'ith, vi, i, we find the following addition to 
Siphri, Re' eh, Section 59 : ** From here (we know) 
when they were exiled they were free (from the 
lyaw of Moses). It is written (in Nehemiah), 
*And all the congregation that came from the 
captivity made tabernacles, and dwelt in taberna- 
cles, the like of which the. children of Israel had 
not done from the days of Joshua, the son of Nun, 
to that day.' Why is Joshua mentioned here? R. 
Hillel, the son of Samuel B. Nachman, explains, 
the rightaous man in the grave is abused on account 
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of the honor of (another) righteous man in his 
time. Their coming into Palestine under Ezra is 
thus compared to their coming thither under Joshua. 
As coming into the land under Joshua they were 
free (of the I^aw of Moses) , and were then obliged 
to observe it, so also in the time of Ezra they were 
free (of the Law of Moses), and were then obliged 
to observe it. * ' * This opinion is never controverted 
in the Talmud. The question is, by what authority 
were they obliged to observe again the Law of 
Moses? R. Jose b. Chanina thinks the law itself 
contains a provision to this effect. Rabbi Eliesar, 
however maintains that it was done voluntarily, as 
he says : jH^'^j; lf?a''p ]T[''b''i^^ 

III. Proofs from the Tai^mud. 
Having thus been led into the Talmud, I beg 
leave to quote a few passages from the rabbinical 
writings in support of my thesis, though I believe 
this is superfluous, as the proofs from the Bible may 
be considered sufficient. When the people of Israel 
lost its independence and its country, its temple and 
its government a second time, the Law of Moses, as 
in the Babylonian captivity, lost obligatory force. 
The same was the case with the enactments of Ezra 
and the Sanhedrin. This is partly affirmed in the 
rabbinical maxim, T'y l^lj; lf?«:) p«^ n^lHi mn ^D, 
* 'Dwelling outside of the land ( Palestine) is like prac- 
ticing idolatry;' ' because there one is not commanded 

♦•♦©•♦n jnw'*^ no * * * ]*»mtD5 Ti> i^:e^D 
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to observe the Law of Moses. A broad admission 
to that effect is made in Siphri, Ekeb, Section 43, 
and quoted by Rashi to Deuteronomy, xi, 18, viz ; 
** Although I exile you from the land to foreign 
countries, ornament yourselves with the command- 
ments, so that when you return they shall not be 
new to you. This is like to a king, who was angry 
at his wife and sent her back to her father's house ; 
he said to her * Ornament thyself with thy jewels, 
that they be not new to thee when called back,' '* 
etc.* This is the key-note. Historical Judaism, in 
as far as it is not contained in the Decalogue, in the 
eternal law, is rabbinical, practiced on the authority 
of the rabbis (pD*^!), based upon the Messianic be- 
lief, the national restoration of Israel to its own 
country, and the idea of Ezra, that with the restora- 
tion the authority of the Law of Moses is re-estab- 
lished. The laws and customs, in as far as they 
are not contained in the Decalogue, are observed, 
*'so that if you return (to Palestine) they be not 
new to you. ' * The intelligent reader of the Talmud 
can see in a moment the forced Derashah (ex 
position of Scripture) by the ancient rabbis to 
D'^pnn n^fc<, Deuteronomy, xii, i ; Siphri Re'eh, 59 ; 
Yerushalmi, 'Shebi'ith vi, i, and Babli Kiddushin 
37a, which is intended to make certain laws of 
Moses obligatory (C|i:in msin), while the laws de- 
pending on the land of Palestine are declared inob- 
ligatory. Because they could find no passage in the 

* D*»ii''!:o i*»n p«^ r\T^rh n:)n« rhir^ *»i«ty BT« 
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Bible expressing that duty, they resorted to this 
forced Derashah. 

Entirely different is the language of those ancient 
rabbis in regard to the Decalogue, the eternal law, 
whose universally obligatory character they never 
question and whose sufficiency they never deny ; so 
that it was a maxim, * * He who professes the Deca- 
logue professes the entire law, and he who denies 
the Decalogue denies the entire law ;'' or also, ** He 
who affirms Paganism denies the Decalogue, as he 
who rejects Paganism affirms the entire law." 
{Siphri, Shelach, iii, and Re' eh, 54.) 

A cursory glance into the Mechiltay Bachodesh v, 
and elsewhere, must convince the reader that its 
author understood the Decalogue as I do. He dis- 
tinguishes (Par. iv) the words of the Decalogue 
from all other parts of the Pentateuch, and says 
that the Holy One spoke them in one continuous 
utterance,* which certainly refers to the unity and 
perfection of the Decalogue. Then (Par. v) he 
asks the question, why the Decalogue was not an- 
nounced at the beginning of the Pentateuch, and 
answers with a parable, that a king must first do 
something for the benefit of a nation before he gives 
it laws; hence he acknowledges the Decalogue as 
the law of the covenant. Then comes the allegory, 
that before he gave the law to Israel, God asked 
various nations to accept it, but they refused, be- 
cause it contained the special laws : thou shalt not 
kill ; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt 
not steal. These objections, however, could be 

*mnmn nntt^y in« ninn:i n':i'pn noKtr 'yd^i:^ 
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raised to the Decalogue only, in which these laws 
are contained; hence he considered the Torah 
(nninn nx Dn« O'^^apD) and the Decalogue iden- 
tical. 

Some passages of particular force must be quoted 
here. In the temple at Jerusalem the divine service 
was opened daily with a benediction, and then the 
Decalogue was read before the Shema (Tamid v). 
Maimonides remarks to this Mishna: ** Because 
they (the ten words) are the principles of the law 
and its beginning." Then he points to Yefushalmi 
Berachoth i, 8. There we are informed by R. Levi 
that Shema and Vehayah were read daily, because 
the Decalogue is contained in them. Furthermore, 
that the ten words should be read daily also out- 
side of the temple, and it is not done on account of 
the sectarians,* in order that they may not say this 
alone was given to Moses on Sinai. Here, it ap- 
pears, it is intimated that the Decalogue only was 
read at the beginning of the divine service until the 
party which maintained that the Decalogue is the 
Torah had* to be silenced (after the destruction of 
the temple) ; then the Shema was selected instead 
of the Decalogue, because it is supposed to be con- 
tained in it. 

Chananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua b. Chana- 
niah, said (^Yerushalmi Shekalim vi): ** Between 
every word of the ten there are the suggestions and 
letters of the law, filled like Tarshish, like the great 
sea." R. Simon b. Lakish (in Shir Hash-shirim 
Rabbah it is R. Jochanan), in commenting on this, 

* Maimonides changes the D"'i*'D into D^^IH^HD, 
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said: '* Beautifully did Hanania teach us, as in 
this sea there are between every two large waves 
many smaller ones, so there are between the words 
(of the ten) the suggestions and letters of the law/' 
The picture is beautiful and the lesson true. It 
tells the old, old story, that the Decalogue is the 
Torah. 

The same book reports (Megillah iii, 8) a halacha 
contradictory to the Mishna (ibid, iv, i), that ac- 
cording to one authority he who is called to read 
the Torah in public, should recite the benediction 
before and after reading the passage of the song of 
the well ; according to another, all the songs in the 
Pentateuch should be distinguished by those bene- 
dictions ; but according to R. Joshua b. Levi, those 
benedictions should be recited only on reading the 
Song at the Red Sea, the Decalogue, and the im- 
precations in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. Of this 
R. Abahu says : '* I have not heard this ; it appears 
right in connection with the Decalogue ;'* namely, 
that it should be distinguished more than any other 
passage of the law. This halacha with Rabbi 
Abahu's remark has been accepted literally in 
Mesecheth Sopherim xii, 5, 6 ; hence it was adopted 
by the Geonim. 

Another passage to this effect occurs in Pesikta de 
Rab Kahana (Lyck edition, 103a). R. Huna com- 
pares the Torah to the state carriage of a princess, 
which, when appearing in the street, is preceded and 
followed by men bearing swords and arms. * * So 
is the Torah, laws precede her (Exodus, xv, 25); 
'there he ordained Chok and Mishpai,' and laws 
follow her (ibid, xxi, i); *and these are the judg- 
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ments,' '* etc. Here no doubt is left that the Deca- 
logue is regarded as the Torah. 

Ever since the Feast of Weeks has been observed, 
it has been called by all Israel linniJl pO ]DT, 
** The time of the giving of our law.*' Throughout 
Mechilta, Pesikta, the Midrashim, in the liturgy 
and in the theological writings, n^lH |nD, '*the 
giving of the law,'' and •'i'»D '^.n TO^O, *' standing 
at Mount Sinai," are identical ; hence the Decalogue 
must be the Torah. By the force of circumstances 
and the authority of progressive history and legis- 
lation, ^sanctioned by Moses, the ancient rabbis 
(Tana'im) assumed supreme authority in Israel 
when the Hebrew state was dissolved and its laws 
abrogated; they reduced to practice, in the new 
state of affairs, the doctrines and principles of the 
eternal law, expressed or implied in the Decalogue. 
They held semi-annual meetings at Jamnia, Usha, 
Tiberias, or Sepphoris, and then at Nehardea, Sura, 
Pumbaditha, etc., and called them Sessions of the 
Sanhedrin. The opinions and decisions of author- 
ized savants replaced the oracles of the prophets. 
They maintained even S'^DiD C|nj; D^n, *'The sa-. 
vant is superior to the prophet." They based their 
authority to protect the eternal law among the dis- 
persed Israelites on the old principles, and main- 
tained that the last enacted are more precious than 
the ancient ones C»nmD ^nv n'»nS1D *»nm pD'^an 
n*^in). They sought to preserve the historical 
thread of development, not only by seeking in the 
Pentateuch a support for every law and custom 
which they sanctioned or enacted, but also by ad- 
justment to it of post-biblical enactments and opin- 
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ions of savants down to the schools of Beth Hillel 
and Beth Shammai. Still, they could justly main- 
tain that they did not add to, nor take away from, 
the eternal law, and they did not; and, on the 
other hand, they could maintain with equal justice 
that the laws are enforced by the authority of the 
rabbis, as they did say plainly regarding the insti- 
tution of marriage : t^TpD pnm nTiyTW IfflptiTl ^5, 
* * Every marriage is entered into on the authority 
of the rabbis. " ' ' Thou shalt not add, ' ' etc. , refers 
to the eternal law alone. 

IV. Proofs from the Metaphysicians. 

The Jewish metaphysicians of the Middle Ages 
were, with very rare exceptions, strict rabbinists 
and implicit believers in the Bible. Their systems 
were apolcJgetic, their main aim was to defend 
Judaism against the attacks of the prevailing 
scholasticism ; they combatted philosophy wherein 
it came in conflict with Jewish doctrine ; they para- 
phrased and spiritualized such Biblical passages as 
are in apparent conflict with the canons of philos- 
ophy. With the exception, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, of Solomon Ibn Gabirol and l^evi ben 
Gerson, this is the method of the Jewish metaphy- 
sicians of the Middle Ages. They may safely be re- 
garded biblically and rabbinically orthodox. When 
some condemned and burned the More Nebuchim of 
Moses Maimonides as a heretical book, Nacmanides, 
Kimchi, and others defended it from the standpoint 
of strict orthodoxy. 

And yet these very metaphysicians, Abraham 
Ibn Ezra included, admit that the Decalogue is the 
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Torah, and that the eternal law is contained therein, 
expressed or implied. Saadia is the first to make this 
statement. Among the many authorities that quote 
him is also Rashi to Exodus, xxiv, 12. He says: 
"All the six hundred and thirteen commandments 
are included in the Decalogue. Our master, Saadia, 
in his Asharoth, explains that the principle of every 
word (of the ten) is in the commandment depend- 
ing on it.''* The rabbis maintain that the Deca- 
logue consists of six hundred and twenty letters, 
on account of the six hundred and thirteen Mosaic 
and seven rabbinical commandments which it con- 
tains. 

This idea of Saadia was elaborated by Rabbi 
Eliezer ben Nathan, the grandfather of Rabbenu 
Asher, in the thirteenth century, in a book called 
Ma'amer Haskel (Roedelheim, 1804). This book 
subsumes all the commandments of the Pentateuch 
under the ten categories of the Decalogue. The 
author does not succeed in every instance in proving 
that a particular commandment embodied a doctrine 
as implied in this or that law of the Decalogue. 
Still he succeeds well in illustrating the main idea 
of Saadia, that the Decalogue is the Law. 

The prince of Hebrew poets, Jehuda Halevi, was 
an opponent of philosophy and an uncompromising 
defender of rabbinical Judaism and of historical 
evidence, which appeared to him all-sufficient. Still, 
in his al-Chazari, ii, 28, he admits in plain words, 

• * With Abraham Geiger, I am not certain that the Arabic 
Midrash on the Decalogue, published by Wilhelm Bisen- 
staedter, Vienna, 1868, is identical with Saadia's Asharoth, 
mentioned by Rashi. 
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«in ntt^« |in«a ipsiD no^nn enwtt^ «Nn now 

"ai nmnn, /*It is true that the foundation of all 
wisdom was laid down in the ark, which represents 
the heart, and that is the Decalogue and its logical 
consequences, which is the Torah,'* etc. This is 
clear language, to which David Cassel remarks 
in a note: '* Universally and justly the Decalogue 
is acknowledged, not as the mere ' quintessence or 
foundation, but as the sum, the totality of the en- 
tire law/' (Compare Baehr, Symbolik I, p. 384.) 
Abraham Sabba, in Zeror ha-Mor to Jethro, 78b, 
edit. Venet, states: ''Behold, in this Decalogue is 
contained the whole law, as ancient authorities 
have placed the commandments in their order, in 
their books on the commandments,*' etc. 

Joseph Albo opposed the views of Jehuda Halevi, 
and still, Ikkarim, iii, 26, he says the same thing of 
the Decalogue. So does Bachya, in his Choboth 
Hallebaboth, i, i. So do all of them. 

But I stop here, lest I prove too much, as I verily 
believe I have established my thesis. I will only 
add that when these metaphysicians argue for .the 
eternity of the law, they mean the eternal law con- 
tained in the Decalogue, expressed or implied. I 
do not refer to modem authorities, or I would 
quote Leopold Stein, David Einhom, S. L. Stein- 
heim, and quite a number of others. 

This, I believe, is the historical basis of reform, 
progressive and law-abiding. The only problem to 
be solved is, who shall decide for the community of 
Israel which law or custom is an embodiment of a 
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doctrine contained in the Decalogue, which one 
should be preserved and which amended. For the 
individual, the Decalogue, conscience, and reason 
must decide, and guide him to salvation by right- 
eousness. 



^ 
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MOSES, THE MAN AND STATESMAN 

(1889). 

Great men are instructive and attractive text- 
books, whose paragraphs are deeds. Magnificent 
deeds overwhelm the heart and the admiration of 
them captivates the mind with that superior force 
by which the drama exceeds the. lyric poem and 
nature excels the finest work of art. The 
lives of great men are leaves in the Bible of hu- 
manity, illustrated by that unexcelled master- 
painter whose name is truth. In the panorama of 
every-day life, we observe the movement of figures, 
so clearly akin to ourselves that they become unin- 
teresting, and, finally, annoying and depressing. 
In the Pantheon of those demi-gods who enacted 
the proudest scenes in the drama of history, we are 
brought face to face with man in his glory, and are 
elated by the exhibition of what man can be, and we 
feel that he was properly called '* Creation's I/)rd," 
who exclaims *'The world, the world is mine.'* 

All the stars are not equal in magnitude and bril- 
liancy, nor are all great men equally great. Some 
are suns, others planets, and others again are satel- 
lites. The suns, it appears, are more distant from 
us. In art we utilize antique models ; in architec- 
ture we copy ancient monuments; in prose or 
poetry, we imitate classical forms of by-gone days. 
We do precisely the same in philosophy and juris- 
prudence, in ethics and aesthetics, in religion and 
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theology. We abstract the spirit of men and works 
of the past, and systematize that essence into stand- 
ards by which to measure the events and demands 
of the age. It is that which we call learning and 
practical wisdom, science and art. 

However humiliating the confession may be, it is 
nevertheless true that, with the exception of the 
natural sciences and the mechanical arts of experi- 
ence, experiment and observation, we are the pupils 
of the men of gray antiquity. 

Not only that those ancient men lived more 
closely to the lap of mother nature than we do, 
but the themes of their thoughts also were more 
sublime than ours. They concentrated their en- 
ergies upon themselves, sought to solve the 
mysteries of human nature, and elaborated the 
great themes of man, conscience, right, goodness, 
beauty, God, and man's relations to the Almighty. 
Their minds grew under the influence of these in- 
vigorating themes. In our phase of civilization, 
however, man has become objective, science is ob- 
jective, invention is objective, the occupation of the 
man and the text-book of the lad are objective ; the 
mind is absorbed in matter and its changes ; thought 
does not reach beyond that lower region, its themes 
are heavy and unelevated. 

An old violin upon which an artist has played, 
can not be imitated by the most skillful artisan. 
The mellow notes, the sweet melodies of the maes- 
tro, dwell mysteriously in the instrument. The 
beautiful moral and intellectual themes too which 
are played upon the chords of the mind, leave their 
sweet echoes in human character. The violin does 
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not improve in tone because it records no vivifying 
melodies. We have no Moses, Solomon and Isaiah, 
Plato and Aristotle, Homer and Virgil, Caesar and 
Marcus Aureliiis. We can merely convert the gold 
they have left to us into small change, and we dis- 
tribute this among our fellowmen, that they may 
partake of the heritage of man. If it is admitted 
that in the arts we are in advance of the ancients, 
and that in the subjective sciences they were our 
superiors, it must be equally admitted that they 
were grander characters, men and women of a more 
sublime and a finer type. For it is by thought 
treasures that the character is formed, the will 
invigorated, and the energies stimulated to glo- 
rious deeds, to outpourings of immortal truth. 
We catch fire from their fire, and we borrow light 
from their light. We speak of great men, there- 
fore, as patterns of superior humanity as we speak 
of distant suns. 

Among the documents of ancient genius the 
Bible occupies a pre-eminent place on account of the 
sublimity of its themes, the depth of its conceptions, 
the simplicity of its language and the exquisite 
beauty of human character which it presents to us. 
It is certainly the most ennobling and most enlight- 
ening book we possess. It presents greatness and 
goodness in life-size figures. It removes the veil 
from heaven's dome and permits mortals to gaze 
into the mysteries of existence and the glory of the 
spirit. Again, in the Bible of the Hebrews one 
classical and colossal figure over-towers all others. 
It is a veritable giant cedar among the trees, a 
snow-capped Baker of the Rocky Mountains, a 
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sun among the planets. This colossal figure is the 
son of Amram and Jochebed — Moses,- the ''serv- 
ant of Jehovah," the redeemer and legislator of 
Israel, the man who with his stylus of iron en- 
graved upon the rock of ages the truth as to the 
duties and destinies of the human family, to which, 
as he said, nothing should be added, from which 
nothing should be taken away. 

I regard Moses as the grandest man in history. 
You must not think that I have selected this subject 
for this lecture because it is maintained that there 
was no Moses, that he is a mythical character to 
whom posterity ascribed deeds, laws and institutions 
that now pass under the sanction of his name. To 
assertions so unhistorical and unphilosophical, I do 
not care to address myself. I have determined to 
speak of him, because I think he is the greatest 
man of antiquity. I wish in the first place to say a 
few words of 

THE MAN MOSES. 

Whatever Grecian writers up to Josephus, the 
Rabbis and the Mohammedans reported of the life 
o{ Moses in addition to the notices found in the 
Pentateuch has value for the thoughtful student of 
history, who may learn how posterity is prone to 
exaggerate ; but outside of what the Pentateuch 
gives we know nothing as to the life or character of 
Moses. In fact, even what the Pentateuch says of 
the master is meager. Its aim is not to narrate what 
Moses did or suffered ; but rather what God did for 
Israel. Moses occupies so small a space in the 
Books of Moses that his authorship can hardly be 
doubted. If that work had been written by some 
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one else it would have glorified the redeemer, law- 
giver, hero, Statesman and father of his people, and 
would have depicted him in oriental colors. 

Again, among those brief notices some are evi- 
dently of a later date. ** The man Moses was very 
meek ; ' ' and * ' And Moses knew not that the skin of 
his face beamed;'* and '* There rose not in Israel 
again a prophet like Moses." These statements 
are plausible only if we suppose them to have been 
written after the death of Moses. Instance the 
phrase : **And the man Moses ;" it contravenes logic 
to suppose.that he had spoken of himself in that way ; 
besides the two other expressions I have just quoted 
could not be true if the former was. Being meek, he 
would not speak of his countenance beaming in glory, 
nor of his superiority as a prophet above all men in 
Israel. It must be admitted that though we suspect 
the authenticity of some parts of the Pentateuchal 
account, we must accept others as authentic. The 
object of the Pentateuch is certainly to teach right- 
eousness, holiness and the fear of God, and to bring 
about the organization of society on ethical princi- 
ples. The author and compiler of such a book, 
having no possible or personal interest, can not be 
suspected of falsification ; and it would be wrong to 
do it without irrefutable proof. It is possible that 
he exaggerates, amplifies and even rhapsodizes. 
He may canonize deeds and invest them with a 
halo as miraculous. He may depict subjective 
visions in glowing colors, but he can not be sus- 
pected of deUberate perversion. We have a legiti- 
mate canon of criticism to determine which are the 
authentic passages, and to these we now turn. 
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We are told with the utmost brevity that Moses, 
bom to Amram and Jochebed, in the time of oppres- 
sion and servitude, was doomed to die by the king's 
cruel mandate, and that he was rescued by an in- 
cident which at once gave him back to his mother 
and afforded him the golden opportunity to acquire 
an educatiou at the royal court. This little chain 
of accidents, so necessary to transform the Hebrew 
infant into the man Moses, is delineated with sim- 
plicity, but the reader can not tell whether the 
writer intended to convey the idea that Providence 
so designed and executed in order to make the in- 
fant Moses the redeemer and lawgiver, or whether 
he merely records the natural incidents by which 
the waif could become a powerful man. Aside 
from the delicate dramatic touches of a mother's 
anguish and a sister's devotion, the whole story is 
simple and natural and can not be doubted. It is 
too plain and unadorned to be poetry. If it had 
been written at any time after Moses, hosts of stars 
and angels, shepherds and kings, miracles and su- 
pernatural demonstrations would have been called 
into requisition to furnish the frame for so impor- 
tant a picture as the birth of a redeemer and law- 
giver. 

Having thus been informed of the birth and first 
experiences of Moses, the records are silent as to 
his education. We imagine that he was well in- 
structed in all the arts and sciences of Egypt ; and 
we imagine this by inference alone, for we have no 
direct information. It is certainly false to main- 
tain that Moses was an Egyptian priest, for besides 
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the king, none, unless bom of priestly parents, was 
ever eligible for such a position. 

Moses appears again on the stage of life, not as 
an Egyptian commander and the conqueror of 
Ethiopia, as the ancient legend had it, but after he 
had reached maturity and was in the habit of going 
among his brethren while they were in abject servi- 
tude. Then he slew a taskmaster who had smitten 
a Hebrew slave. Moralists may cry out in horror at 
that rash act, though they would hardly feel as in- 
dignant at John Brown for having killed a Virginia 
taskmaster under similar circumstances. It was a 
rash act, perhaps unworthy of the lawgiver Moses, 
though the text leaves it uncertain whether the 
Eg)T)tian taskmaster had not killed the Hebrew 
slave (in both instances the same term is used). 
But it certainly was not unworthy of the youth- 
ful patriot to descend from the height of the royal 
court to his brethren in distress, and to fed out- 
raged by the taskmaster's brutal conduct. It was 
certainly a case of strong provocation, which, in the 
hands of a capable pleader, would constitute an ac- 
ceptable plea before any criminal court, to dear an 
ordinary defendant. 

This inddent, however, shows that Moses could 
tolerate no wrong ; nor could he be an idle specta- 
tor while wrong was being perpetrated, as another 
inddent shows. When a fugitive in the wilder- 
ness, he witnessed how rude shepherds took advan- 
tage of some girl shepherdesses at the well of water. 
He protected those shepherdesses, one of whom 
afterward became his wife Zipporah. Here we have 
the trait of the lawgiver : Courage and love of jus- 
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tice. The man of stem justice resents every wrong 
done to his fellow-creatures ; and only such a man 
can be a lawgiver. Whoever commits a wrong, or 
sees others commit it with impunity, cannot be- 
come an apostle of justice. Now, I think this 
chivalric conduct of Moses toward Zipporah in 
the wilderness ought to contribute somewhat to- 
ward conciliating his opponents and lead them to 
condone the "mistakes'' he is alleged to have 
made. At any rate it is certain that Moses was a 
living reality, for he went to the house of Jethro, 
married Zipporah, begat children and became a 
shepherd; all this is decidedly unusual in the 
hero of a myth. And the critics might feel as- 
sured that these incidents were not penned by an 
admirer of a later date; he would certainly not 
have passed unchallenged the statement that the 
distinguished *' Servant of the Lord'* had married 
the daughter of an Arabian sheikh, not of the 
house of Israel, and that he did not circumcise his 
sons until his wife reminded him of this duty, in 
rather an unkind manner, by the way, and that he 
heeded the advice of his heathen father-in-law in 
the important matter of organization. A later 
writer, priest or prophet, would certainly have im- 
proved upon these incidents, especially one of the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah, to whom intermar- 
riage with Gentiles was an abomination. The fact 
that Moses, setting out on a foreign mission, took 
his wife and children with him, although she was 
but a plain shepherdess, and returned with them to 
Egypt, is proof positive that he was a good husband 
and father. 
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It is unjust, to say the least, to judge the char- 
acter of a statesman and legislator of the eminence 
of Moses, by ordinary standards. The worst * * mis- 
take" made by the fault-finders is, that they can 
not see that emergencies and circumstances, and 
the solution of extraordinary problems, such as the 
lawgiver was called upon to grapple with in the 
wilderness, require prudence, firmness and for- 
bearance, and that great and good men alone pos- 
sess these. In Moses, however, all alleged ''mis- 
takes" are outbalanced by his 

UNSEI.FISHNESS AND HONESTY OP PURPOSE. 

In the whole of his record Moses is almost totally 
impersonal. He assumes no titles and prerogatives 
and seeks for no emoluments for himself. He 
was able to face his enemies in the Korah re- 
bellion, and declare before God, "Not one ass of 
theirs have I taken." His sons were no officers, 
and inherited nothing, not even an extra portion of 
land in Canaan. His brother was given the priest- 
hood, because he stood at the head of the people in 
Egypt as his collaborator in their redemption. 
His tribe, the Invites, were distinguished not on 
his account, but because they proved faithful to the 
cause, while the mob danced about the golden calf. 
He asked nothing for himself, not even a sepulcher, 
nothing in life and nothing after death. The plain 
and meek ''Servant of Jehovah" who might have 
been a king and a god, the founder of a dynasty 
and the builder of gorgeous temples, died on Mount 
Nebo, "And no man knoweth his grave to this day. * ' 
His children disappear from his nation's chronicle, 
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and a man of another tribe is his successor in office. 
Those who have made man and men their study- 
know how rare such unselfishness is, even among 
the greatest and best of the human race. Few have 
ever risen to that moral height that they would say, 
as did he, ** I wish all the people of Jehovah were 
prophets, and Jehovah would put his spirit upon 
them/' 

Moses lived for a cause, to which his life and 
energies were devoted with the utmost honesty of 
purpose, and he was entirely unselfish. He em- 
braced it when he was a youth and a prince; he 
adhered to it as a shepherd in the wilderness ; he 
brought it to a successful issue under great difficul- 
ties in Egypt ; he never doubted its final success de- 
spite the trials of the wilderness ; the rebellions of 
the multitude, the frustration of his hopes, the 
death of comrades and fellow-sufferers about him, 
could not shake his faith in God and His promises. 

You know the story of the mice that conspired 
one day to undermine the rock of Gibraltar ; they 
gnawed and gnawed with their little teeth till they 
were dead, but the rock is there still. Exactly so 
do those appear whose petty business it is to find 
fault with Moses. Where are men of like unsel- 
fishness and of stem honesty of purpose to be found ? 
There is but one standard by which to measure the 
statesman's and the legislator's moral character, and 
to determine how much justice is embodied in his 
laws, how much unselfishness he has manifested 
and how much honesty of purpose has characterized 
his career. It is easier to die in a moment than 
to live one hundred and twenty years for a great 
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cause, beset by trials and storms. It i^ a mo- 
mentary inspiration to die for a cause ; it implies 
continuous inspiration and resoluteness to live for it. 
No prophet has yet risen in Israel like Moses. 

But we must not forget that Moses was of a san- 
guine temperament, 

PASSIONATK, RASH AND IMPETUOUS. 

He slew the Egyptian task-master in a passion- 
ate mood. He shattered in a moment of wrath 
the two tables of stone, the most precious gift he 
had been given to bestow on his people. Im- 
petuously he smote the dumb rock that it pour 
forth its water, though he had been commanded 
to speak to it, and he addressed his own people 
and disciples in anger, " Hear now, ye rebels.*' 

In the most trying events recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, which momentarily arrested the career of 
Moses and threatened to end it, he proved the im- 
petuosity of his character. I refer to the incident 
of the ** golden calf,'' the uproar in the camp after 
the return of the spies from Canaan, and the revolt 
of Korah and his conspirators. In the first in- 
stance Moses saw the imminent destruction of the 
foundation upon which he had reared the gorgeous 
structure of Israel's redemption. He perceived the 
curse of Egyptian idolatry triumphant over that 
pure monotheism which was his mission, his cher- 
ished hope, his faith. The work of a lifetime and 
the hope of Israel and of mankind seemed to col- 
lapse. He hurls from his arms the two tables of 
stone and breaks them ; and he hears the voice of 
God, *'And now let me alone, that my anger wax 
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hot against them, and I consume them, and make 
of thee a great nation/' Consume — utterly anni- 
hilate at once — ^the deluded multitude. How pas- 
sionate ! In the second instance Moses perceives 
that his hope of organizing a people in the Holy 
I^and and of making it real, is frustrated by the cow- 
ardice of men. The returning spies had incensed 
the people to revolt so that it refused to go up to 
Canaan and demanded to be led back into Egyptian 
slavery. The entire fabric of redemption was at 
the point of destruction. Moses was wroth — and 
he heard the voice of God saying, ** How long shall 
this people provoke me ? And how long yet will 
they not believe in me, with all the signs which I 
have shown in the midst of them? I will smite 
them with the pestilence, and root them out, and I 
will make of thee a nation greater and mightier 
than they.'* And the third instance was perhaps 
no less serious than the two former. Korah and 
his conspirators revolt and attempt to overthrow 
the polity of the growing theocracy; and also in 
this Moses hears God say: ** Separate yourselves 
from the midst of this congregation, and I will 
make an end of them in a moment.'* 

In his wrath and passion, Moses imagined that 
the utter annihilation of the rebellious would 
be justice. The degenerate people, he felt, was 
unfit to realize his sublime scheme of salvation. 
But in all these cases Moses prays like a father for 
his children, and God forgives, and the threatened 
evil is obviated. Take all those narratives literally, 
and God is represented as the angry despot, ready 
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to crush his frail and deluded children, while Moses 
appears as a merciful, benign and long-suffering 
father of Israel, whose ardent entreaties save them. 
All this is contrary to the theology and moral sys- 
tem of Moses which he laid down in the Penta- 
teuch. Take those narratives in their correct sense, 
understand the dialogues between God and Moses 
from the psychological standpoint as subjective and 
not as objective incidents, as ideal and not as real 
factSi and those events teach how passionate Moses 
was, that his first impressions were undisciplined, 
but that soon after they appeared to him just and 
quite in keeping with the justice of God. But at 
the same time those very events suggest what the 
second sober thought of Moses was.. They show 
how stringent his conscience was. He mastered, 
he bridled his passion, and led it to the right and 
the just and the true. 

Great men have great passions. One cause of 
their greatness is the superior grade of their pas- 
sion. *' He who is greater than his neighbor is of 
mightier passion,'* said an ancient sage. Great 
deeds rise first out of the pressure of excitement 
and passion. Little men may be shrewd, but they 
will never perform great feats, will not move and 
inspire large masses of men, will not rouse multi- 
tudes. While passion is unbridled and leads to 
cruelty, the reason and conscience of man are 
stronger than passion and governs it; thus you 
find the great man. His passions may be mighty, 
but his reason and conscience are mightier, and his 
second sober thought corrects and is juster and 
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wiser. If Thomas Carlyle had written a biography 
of Moses, he would have summed it up somewhat 
as follows: '*This man's intellect was powerful, 
his moral principles were correct and his deeds 
mighty." *' Moses is the most exalted personal- 
ity in ancient history,*' says I^. von Ranke (Welt- 
geschichte, I, page 42). Ordinary causes are in- 
adequate to produce extraordinary effects. Neither 
the gigantic intellect he had nor his passions, nor 
his intense love of liberty and of justice, account 
for his unique character and work. Think of a 
man who was educated at a royal court, spending 
the greater part of his life as an obscure shepherd 
in the wilderness without relinquishing the great 
object of his life, the redemption of his people from 
bondage, and establishing a model nation on the 
principles of monotheism, moral law, freedom, jus- 
tice and equality, while all around the world was 
submerged in polytheism and slavery. Had he 
ever abandoned that object, he would not have be- 
held the vision of the burning bush. Think of a 
man who comes with a staff before a mighty king 
and demands in the name of an unknown God the 
liberation of hundreds of thousands of slaves, 
carries his point unaided by natural means, and 
even leads a people out of its land into a desert 
against its will, and overcomes Pharaoh despite 
his power and overwhelms him. The miracles re- 
corded in the Pentateuch are not half as wonderful 
as is this simple fact. A nation was bom, a free 
people was organized out of a horde of slaves, 
notwithstanding the relentless opposition of the 
greatest power on earth. Think furthermore of 
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the man's organizing talent displayed in the camp ; 
masterfulness which astounded even the heathen 
prophet Balaam and led him to bless where he was 
called to curse. Think of the man's patience, for- 
bearance and resistance, though he saw his projects 
blocked, his comrades perish and his end approach. 
Think of all this and explain it if you can. 
There is a mystery at the root of this character 
without precedent or parallel in history, and we are 
bound to feel that Moses was in possession of truth, 
the whole truth, the deathless, everlasting truth. 
He had faith in the majestic power of truth ; he 
was convinced that he was the servant of God, the 
messenger of the Most High, the man of destiny, 
the apostle of Providence. Whatever views people 
may hold with regard to Providence, miracles, in- 
spiration, revelation and kindred conceptions, one 
thing all must admit, Moses verily trusted in the 
only true God and Providence, and believed that he 
was commissioned by the one and true God to say 
and to do that which he did say and do. He was 
not disconcerted when Eldad and Medad prophesied 
in the camp, and in the hour of distress he could 
address his God thus : ** Behold thou hast said unto 
me, bring up this people and thou hast not made 
known to me him whom thou wouldst send with 
me, and thou hast said, I have distinguished thee 
(known thee) by name, and thou hast also found 
grace in my sight." 

This conviction and this faith make the basis of 
his character and complete the sketch we are able 
to draw of the man Moses, of whom it is reported 
in holy writ ; God said : ' ' My servant Moses is au- 
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thenticated in all my house." This point, how- 
ever, leads us directly to another division of this 
essay, namely, to the consideration of 

THE WORK WHICH MOSKS ACCOMPI^ISHED. 

The historian whom I have quoted, says, '*The 
idea of the extra-mundane and intellectual God was 
conceived by Moses and, as it were, embodied in 
the people he organized. The incarnation of an 
idea cannot be accomplished in purity, still it radi- 
ates from everything which the legislator ordained, 
and one might say that he was the teacher of his 
people." This is the judgment of impartial his- 
tory. Quibbling cannot change it, cannot impair 
it. History is just despite quibblings. Moses left 
to posterity in the Five Books a five-act drama, 
unapproachable in grandeur, in sublimity insurpas- 
sable, in beauty incomparable, incarnating the great- 
est subject ever thought of by man, the birth and 
organization of a free and sanctified nation, the 
birth and triumph of Heaven's truth, Shekinah 
upon the earth. Moses was the greatest of all 
artists. Painters and sculptors have failed to por- 
tray the grand work of this creative genius. He 
was himself* the greatest of sculptors, and he has 
left to posterity that imperishable statue of truth, 
hewn out of the solid rock tracing the weal and woe 
of ages and generations : its pedestal is the earth, 
its head reaches heaven's dome : the name of that 
inimitable colossus is Israel, the immortal, a nation 
graced by the choice of God. 
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MOSES AS A REFORMER. 

With regard to the sacrificial polity, the Levitical 
priesthood and the Levitical laws of cleanliness and 
diet, social laws and institutions, especially marital 
laws, slavery, the institution of the avenger of blood, 
and kindred topics, Moses was a reformer. The laws 
and customs which the Hebrews had adopted from 
the Egyptians, or developed in their own social life 
in Goshen, the division, e,g,^ into twelve tribes and 
the government by the first-bom and elders, and 
whatever they had inherited from the patriarchs, 
may have been in the main adopted, and may have 
been assimilated to Mosaic monotheism. So far, 
it is correct to speak of Moses as a reformer. This, 
however, proves two points : in the first place, that 
the laws and institutions, as we find them in the 
Pentateuch, were given to a people which came di- 
rectly from Egypt ; in the second place, it proves 
the wisdom and impartiality, as well as the pru- 
dence of Moses. Whatever was useful in the tradi- 
tions of his people and of the Egyptians, and con- 
genial to his system, he adopted and sanctioned. 
!^vident wrongs which he could not dispose of sum- 
marily, e, g,, polygamy, slavery, animal sacrifices, 
and similar existing evils, he modified and led to 
their gradual abolition. Still, everything bears the 
impress of his spirit and the luster of monotheism 
— the Iviving God of Israel and the Sinaitic prin- 
ciple. 

He understood that no man can begin history 
anew and none can uproot evils all at once. Still 
Moses was more than a reformer. 
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A WISE AND JUST I,EGISI.ATOR. 

In the presence of the universal principles which 
opened the era of man's history with the Mosaic 
dispensation, the reign of the spirit of holiness 
and love, it is false to call Moses a mere re- 
former. The Mosaic dispensation is the spiritual 
creation of a genius or it is the greatest gift of rev- 
elation; Moses was either the '* Servant of the 
lyord,'* or a divinely-gifted genius, and these terms 
maybe S3monymous. For **to behold the simili- 
tude of God,'* and to speak with God **face to 
face," are perhaps identical with genius, engaged 
with the holiest themes. 

Take a cursory survey of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, and you will find this : the ineffable Jehovah 
leads you through the whole Mosaic system of doc- 
trine and law. It is supposed, by some, that mon- 
otheism was the original form of religion, and that 
it degenerated into idolatry. The Bible admits this, 
and documentary evidence supports it to a certain 
degree. Upon this alleged fact is based the theory 
that Moses adopted the monotheism of the Egyptian 
priests, and that the Jews adopted it from the east- 
em nations. One theory is as good as another. 
The monotheism of Moses differs from that discov- 
ered under the debris of crushed idols, among the 
ruins of temples and in the myths of primitive men 
as much as the sun differs from the candle light. 
The idea of spirit and spirituality, of freedom and 
holiness, is absent from ancient mythology and 
theogony. The idea of a controlling intellect in 
nature (Nous, the spirit) was unknown to the 
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Pagan world prior to Anaxagoras, in the fifth 
pre-Christian century. The god of the ancient na- 
tions was an abstraction of concrete nature, and the 
gods were abstractions of natural energies, personi- 
fied in celestial bodies by Sabians, in natural ob- 
jects by fetishists, in deified men and women by 
Greeks and Romans, and have not the least simi- 
larity to the lyiving God of Israel. 

The monotheism of Moses, expressed in the term 
Jehovah, means an all-producing, all-pervading, all- 
controlling, all-possessing, self-conscious, all-know- 
ing, infinite, free and almighty spirit, revealed 
in the material universe, which does not encompass 
him, and reflected in human reason, which cannot 
comprehend him, omnipresent in nature and history 
without being absorbed by them. The I^iving God 
of Israel, Moses taught in substance, and no mere 
abstraction. He is life and love, reason and free- 
dom, the will and the power, and not a symbol of 
concrete, dead matter under necessity. He is God, 
the absolute and necessary existence to whom na- 
ture has relative existence alone, and of whose wis- 
dom, power, goodness and holiness it is the mere 
reflex. This is Mosaic monotheism, which, apart 
from the elements handed down by the patriarchs, 
is original and unique. Moses alone could compre- 
hend this wonderful revelation, as genius alone com- 
prehends its mighty creations. We understand 
thereof only that which laboring talent can grasp, 
much or little, never in its completeness and unity. 

This is the key to the Mosaic dispensation and 
legislation. In the light of that monotheism the 
material universe appeared to be the work of the 
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Great Architect, a cosmos, with design and ultimate 
purpose, in which things co-ordinate and subordi- 
nate themselves. 

Man is the image of God, a reflex of the universal 
intelligence, will and love ; he rose from the insig- 
nificance to which paganism had degraded him to 
the lofty position of creation's ultimate end, God's 
representative on earth, and became a free, moral 
and intellectual agent. This is the first result of 
that sublime principle of monotheism : Man is 
godlike and free. This is the postulate of Moses, 
upon which rises his system of ethics, having free- 
dom and equality at its base, the preservation and 
happiness of the human race at its apex. **Ye 
shall be a kingdom of priests," he announced to 
his people — every one a priest, every person one of 
the highest class and caste — ^none to be superior 
and none inferior before God and His laws — one 
law and one statute for all, the native and the 
alien. This announcement of equality was original 
with Moses, just as is his proclamation of liberty, 
of Sabbath-year and Jubilee-year. It was the at- 

V tendant fact of his monotheism. 

I In Egypt, as in India, society was broken up 

into castes and classes ; slavery was the lot of all, as 
the gods themselves were the slaves of blind and 
relentless fate and iron necessity. The chief of a 
pagan nation was a god or demi-god, whom every 
person had to obey under penalty of death. The 
chief of the Mosaic government is the prophet, to 
whose teachings every person was commanded to 
listen ; but none could be punished by human au- 
thority for non -obedience to the prophet. The law 
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governs, man can only expound and administer it. 
Theocracy is identical with democracy, and democ- 
racy means equality before the law and the sover- 
eignty thereof. The law is divine, it is from God, 
who alone is king, i,e, , it must emanate from unadul- 
terated reason and the principle of absolute justice. 
Therefore, it must exclude none and embrace and pro- 
tect all who live among you and seek prosperity and 
happiness with you. This is the groundwork of the 
Mosaic ethics, flowing naturally from the fountain 
head of his monotheism. In it is implied the moral 
law which governs the individual. That God is 
holy, is, again, an original Mosaic doctrine. The 
gods of paganism were sensual beings, to whom 
neither purity nor virtue, neither righteousness nor 
holiness, neither spiritual love nor intellectual en- 
joyment, were attributed. The Most Holy One, 
according to the Mosaic dispensation, promised His 
chosen people that they should become to Him a 
peculiar treasure, **a holy nation,*' and he com- 
manded them, ''Ye shall be holy men unto me;** 
''Ye shall be holy, for I, Jehovah, your God, am 
holy;** "And ye shall sanctify yourselves and be 
holy,** etc. God must be worshiped in righteous- 
ness and holiness. 

Man's happiness and the perfection of his nature 
depend on the purity of his motives and the right- 
eousness of his doings. Wke God, man must learn 
to love the true, the good and the beautiful for 
their own sake, and to abhor falsehood, wicked- 
ness and impurity as being abominable in them- 
selves. Thus man becomes godlike. Religion based 
upon falsehood is superstition, and superstition is 
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the progenitor of fanaticism, injustice and impurity. 
As you forsake God, so will He forsake you; as 
you desert truth and reason, so will they abandon 
you. No man can worship God and feast with the 
devil. But the pagans did. Religion and morals 
. were with them two different factors. Morals ap- 
peared to them as a social compact and a political 
necessity. The pious among them were no better 
by the fact of religion than the frivolous. The 
idea of holiness as a form of religious worship is of 
Mosaic origin. 

If you cast a glance upon the entire Mosaic leg- 
islation as the prophets understood and expounded 
it, you will find these thoughts at the foundation 
thereof. Dietary laws and the laws of purifica- 
tion are, in the first place, sanitary laws, invested 
with the symbolic significance of spiritual holiness. 
Take care of the exhausted and the wounded 
is a splendid martial law. Care for the poor, 
the needy, the stranger, the widow and the or- 
phan, said Moses, and his poor laws are without 
parallel. They stand above all similar laws and 
doctrines of antiquity, inasmuch as with Moses 
they are means of worship, means of atonement 
and redemption, making possible the release of the 
soul out of the bonds of selfishness. Learn to 
make sacrifices in order to overcome your undue 
attachment to the dust of earth ; but let your 
sacrifices be to God for holiness and to man for 
goodness, for the preservation and happiness of the 
race. In peace, ** Love thy neighbor as thyself ;" 
*'And ye shall love the stranger,*' /. ^., you shall 
love man, he is God*s child, created in His image. 
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In war, slay not the defenseless, fight not with those 
who offer you peace and submission, protect female 
chastity against violence ; destroy not property 
wantonly, destroy no fruit tree when you besiege 
an enemy's city, and force none of your brethren 
to go to war. Ivet the law govern, and not the 
violence of passions ; let the courts decide and the 
bailiffs execute, have cities of refuge to protect the 
manslayer, take cognizance of the innocent blood 
shed in your land and accept no ransom from the as- 
sassin. Take him even from my altar to put him to 
death. Be just, fair and upright in all your doings 
and dealings. To what end ? To be holy, to do 
the will of your God, to preserve intact the human 
race according to God's covenant with man, to se- 
cure happiness for man and holiness for yourselves. 
So the whole Mosaic dispensation and legislation 
arise out of monotheism, as heat and light emanate 
from the sun. In order to correctly understand 
Moses as a legislator, and to comprehend him fully 
as a man, one must study, first and foremost, his 
theology, his monotheism, for it is truly his, and it 
is the foundation of his character and his dispensa- 
tion. 

No, I am not goifag to review the whole magnifi- 
cent structure of religion, law and ethics in the 
hour that is allotted to me. It is too vast, too 
grand, too sublime, to be surveyed in so short a 
time. Moses was the author of the great principle 
that the governments and religions of nations must 
be built upon the same basis of truth as is individual 
character. There can be no two kinds of ethics, 
one for the nation and another for the individual ; 
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no two kinds of religion, one to please God and 
another to advance prosperity and happiness among 
men ; no two kinds of human beings, the chosen 
ones and the pariahs, before God and man ; there 
is but one God, one truth, one justice, and one 
human family ; every individual is God's own 
child. You have before you the. organon of reve- 
lation. For Moses informs you : Not I, but your 
God, has spoken to you, and announces to you the 
decrees of heaven, the duties and hopes of man. 
Not I, Moses, he says, but the Almighty Himself, 
has taught you the highest and surest standard of 
rectitude to guide you safely to prosperity, happi- 
ness, immortality and eternal bliss ; to erect upon 
it government to protect you and religion to ele- 
vate you. Not I, Moses, but the Almighty Him- 
self, has revealed to you the universal dominion of 
truth and justice, of freedom and love ; His benign 
Providence watches over all and each of you ; His 
mercy and forbearance with your weakness and 
shortcomings ; His will that you, all of you, be holy, 
immortal and forever blessed. In accordance with 
all those grand precepts and principles and under the 
guidance of the same God, I legislate for you and 
erect for you a structure of free government and a 
temple of imperishable religion ; I am the mere 
servant and messenger of Jehovah, who is your 
God and your Father. Thus did Moses speak, and 
thus did he act. He built up the chosen people, the 
ideal nation, the eternal nation, which is and exists 
whether it have a land or it have none, a govern- 
ment or none ; the people which has seen the rise, 
decline and fall of ancient empires, has stood at the 
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cradle of modem nations, has groped its way 
through the darkness of the Middle Ages ; and at 
the dawn of liberty and justice among the nations, 
rose with energy to demonstrate its ability to co- 
operate in the solution of the new problems of 
resurrecting humanity. 

Standing before. Moses you stand before the man 
who has given law and religion to the civilized 
world ; whose standard of right and justice is fast 
becoming the world's guiding star ; whose doctrines 
of religion, God, human dignity, freedom and right- 
eousness conquer the masses, captivate the reasoners, 
enlighten and humanize the nations. Once the 
mighty peals of thunder roared upon Sinai, but 
mightier than the roar of the thunder, resounded 
the commandments of God, shaking the wilderness 
and re-echoing from Paran and Seir. Loudest 
and mightiest of all sounded that one great and 
powerful word of the Almighty, freedom ! free- 
dom ! freedom ! Freedom sounded from Sinai ; 
the mind is free, the spirit is free, Jehovah is the 
God of freedom ; and now it re-echoes from ocean 
to ocean ; the mind is free, the spirit is free, man is 
free; break the yoke, break the shackles, man is free. 

Standing before the records of Moses, you face 
the first declaration of independence, the first proc- 
lamation of liberty, the first blast from the trumpet 
of freedom, the redemption of the spirit, the eleva- 
vation of reason to its sovereign' rights ; you stand 
before the majesty of righteousness, purity and 
virtue, face to face with the sovereignty of truth, 
the glory of holiness, and the divine excellence of 
human nature. 
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Was Moses a statesman, a law-giver, a teacher of 
righteousness and a servant of Jehovah ? The civ- 
ilized world testifies that he was. Was Moses a 
reality, an incomparable fact? That which poets 
cannot imitate, loftiest genius cannot duplicate, no 
other nation has reproduced, must be truth and fact. 

WAS MOSES A GREAT MAN? 

Sometimes it appears to me as if Moses were still 
standing upon Mount Sinai, above the mists of this 
earth, within the benign light of divine truth, 
among the seraphs of purity, pointing heavenward 
and looking forward, and he appears to me then in- 
viting the nations to ascend toward the glory-crowned 
heights of righteousness, purity and holiness, liberty 
and equality, justice and peace, in the name of the 
One Eternal God ; a summit, alas, which the human 
family, in spite of all efforts and struggles, has not 
yet reached ! Then all persons and things appear 
small and insignificant to me, and I feel as if nature's 
productive energy had become exhausted in the mind 
of that one great man, who encompassed the economy 
of God on earth, and opened its mysterious avenues 
to the gaze of man. He who legislated in the wil- 
derness for the nations and who has established the 
only immortal nation among them — ^he who taught 
us about God and freedom, equality, righteousness, 
purity and holiness — was evidently a supreme man 
and the herald of God's own day. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 

(1877.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

In my historical studies I have discovered a 
time when Jews were not persecuted, when no 
missionaries were hired to convert them, when 
no sentimental parsons lamented the fate of the 
poor lost souls; this was in the time of father 
Abraham. The pope or bishop of that classic time, 
whose name was Malchizedek, was a clever man. 
He offered bread and wine to Abraham, and mean- 
while took taxes from him in the form of tithes, 
and everything was pleasant. But soon the trouble 
began. When Isaac, the son of this same Abraham, 
raised good crops in the land of the Philistines, he 
was commanded to leave — the Jew was getting too 
rich. Isaac, however, began to dig wells," and was 
prosperous, and high-bom lords of Philistia courted 
his acquaintance. This brought to my mind the story 
of the Wandering Jew, and it occurred to me that 
possibly this was the beginning of it. With the ex- 
ception of the poisoned wells, bleeding hosts, slaugh- 
tered infants, Christian blood, witchcraft, usury and 
other accusations preferred against the Jews in the 
Middle Ages, the two stories look quite alike. I am 
of the conviction that the legend of the Wandering 
Jew has grown up on Christian soil. But among the 
miraculous stories in the New Testament I found 
no Ahasverus, no Wandering Jew, no accursed 
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shoemaker, before whose door Jesus, bearing the 
cross, wanted to rest. I found that Jesus did not 
bear the cross at all, that Simon of Cyrene bore 
it. I discovered, moreover, to my surprise, that 
the Jews did not crucify Jesus, and the academy 
of France has confirmed my discovery. The origin 
of the legend of the Wandering Jew can not be 
found in the Gospels. 

DER KWIGK JUDE. 

A poet and journalist of the last century. Chris- 
tian Frederick Daniel Schubart, who for ten long 
years was supported by Christian charity in the 
penitentiary at Hohenaspurg, because he had said 
and written things which priests and princes did 
not like — ^wrote also that beautiful poem Der Ewige 
Jude, and pointed back to the thirteenth century, 
A. c. K. , for the origin of this myth. This poem is 
the source from which Eugene Sue took his idea of 
I^e Juif Errant. 

It was in the civil war between Adolph of Nassau 
and Albrecht of Austria, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, that under the leadership of a 
fiend called Rindfleisch, more than 100,000 Jews 
were slaughtered in Southern Germany, and the 
death of all was threatened who would not embrace 
the cross. Then, it is supposed, the myth of the 
Wandering Jew originated, because the violence 
of mobs, priests and princes could not succeed in 
exterminating the Jew. Der Ewige Jude, * * the eter- 
nal Jew," he was called ; the indestructible Jew, in- 
deed. This outlawed Jew could not possibly at- 
tain to felicity in God ; how could a man be happy 
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without believing in Jesus ? He must be namelessly 
wretched because unregenerate. But why does he 
not die? Evidently because he is cursed with ever- 
lasting life on earth and must be miserable forever. 
So the barbarous phantasy of that age depicted the 
character of the Jew and called him Der ewige 
Jude, the eternal or the deathless Jew. Ahasve- 
rus was supposed to be an old, feeble and broken 
man, with evil eye, disheveled hair, weary of life, 
unable to die and condemned to suffer forever. 
People did not know that in his domestic life and 
faith the Jew was much happier than his perse- 
cutors. They could not comprehend that there is 
something incomparably great in the conduct of 
those who suffer rather than lie, who prefer misery 
to hypocrisy, who can die for the sake of an ideal. 
They imderstood the character of the Jew as little 
as Shakespeare understood it when he depicted his 
Shylock. 

I.E JUIF ERRANT. 

This, however, is the ewige Jude of the Germans. 
The French Juif errant, akin to the English 
Wandering Jew, is a different character. He is a 
robust man with a bad conscience. His breath 
poisons the atmosphere. He is the messenger of 
misery, tears and death, but he feels remorse and 
is a burden to himself as he is a curse to others. 
This, however, is no fiction of the people ; it is 
metaphysical, a personification of skepticism by a 
theological poet. The Jew appeared to the Chris- 
tian priest as personified skepticism, and skepticism 
was a crime. It destroyed the faith ; it engendered 
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misery and death in the estimation of the Chris- 
tian priest. 

SKEPTICISM. 

It is true that the Jew is the spirit of negation, a 
protest against the dogmas of creeds ; and the ques- 
tion is, can the human family reach civilization with- 
out some skepticism ? I say, no. Without helpful 
doubt, and therefore without the thoughtful Jew, 
the human family cannot advance. I^et us examine 
the records of history ; they will, I believe, sub- 
stantiate my proposition. 

In our days the word skepticism has lost much of 
the stigma formerly attached to it. It is a legitimate 
philosophical term. The old-fashioned devil has 
become, in the hands of Goethe, Mephistopheles. 
The bottomless pit is not as deep, hell not as hot and 
sulphurous, as it was in the old days. We have not 
burned any witches for a long while. Everything has 
changed. 

OI,D TESTAMENT HEROES. 
But now to the records of history. I will not 
dwell long on the Old Testament heroes themselves, 
who were Wandering Jews, as it were, carrying far 
and wide doubt in the verity of heathenism. The 
prophets carried their messages to all nations about 
Palestine. Elisha appointed a king of Damascus. 
Jonah preached repentance and righteousness in the 
distant Nineveh. Daniel brought two mighty kings 
to their knees before the God of Israel, and forced 
them to worship the God of the people they had 
conquered. These ancient prophets were every- 
where, it appears, in Persia and Ethiopia, Armenia 
and Egypt, China and the Ionian Islands, centuries 
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before the Christian Era. How did it come about 
that the ancient Hebrews became the oracles of kings 
and of nations? It was because ideas from Sinai 
and Moriah had been carried by their messengers 
far away and had been brought to the enlightened 
Gentiles. It was made known that there is a loftier 
intelligence in Israel, law, justice, freedom, right- 
eousness, virtue, and to these kings and nations 
bowed with reverence. Was not this, however, an 
importation of doubt into the pagan world till it dis- 
sipated belief in the gods by the light from Sinai and 
Moriah? Skepticism was carried into the pagan 
world by the Jew ; it was the mission of the Wan- 
dering Jew. 

UNJUST- CRITICISM. 

It is, perhaps, proper to observe here that modem 
critics are often as unjust to the ancient Hebrews as 
Russia and Roumania are to modem Jews. They 
are always at work to point out what the ancient 
Hebrews might have learned from Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Assyria, or Persia, and never tell us what those na- 
tions must have learned from the Israelites. Cen- 
turies before the Ptolemies, the Hebrews were in 
friendly contact with the Egyptians. Cannot the 
influence have been reciprocal ? It is rarely taken 
into consideration that Zoroaster may have learned 
from the widely dispersed Jews, although the Jewish 
element in his teachings cannot be ignored. 

THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 

Alexandria is the starting point. There the 
Wandering Jew first began to dispose of Greco- 
Roman idolatry and the civilization based upon it. 
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THB HEBRKWS' SECOND COMMONWEAI^TH. 

The Hebrews established their second common- 
wealth in Palestine in 536 b. c. e. The Book of Job 
tells the story of the nation's culture and enlighten- 
ment. In the year 331, Alexander the Great con- 
quered the Medo-Persian Empire, and died in the 
city of Babylon. 

After his death, however, and after twenty years 
of warfare, his generals divided the empire among 
themselves. Palestine was first an Egyptian and then 
a Syrian province up to 165 b. c. e., when the Mac- 
cabean rebellion broke out, culminating in the inde- 
pendence of Palestine. The Hebrews had been in 
continuous contact with Gentile nations five hun- 
dred years, and had given birth to cosmopolitan ora- 
tors and writers, such as the second Isaiah, the au- 
thors of the books of Jonah, Ruth, and Job, and of a 
number of Psalms like the one hundred and fourth ; 
men of broad, humane and universal principles. 

Previous to the conquest of Persia proper, Alex- 
ander had conquered Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Egypt. In Egypt he selected the 
site for a commercial metropolis of the world, 
which was built and called Alexandria. He and 
his successors invited to Alexandria merchants and 
artisans of Greece, Macedonia and Palestine, and 
guaranteed them equal rights. The Jews accord-* 
ingly came into Egypt, and many of them settled 
in Alexandria and other maritime cities. They 
flourished there. In the second century b. c. E. , they 
built the gorgeous Onias Temple, in imitation of 
the one at Jerusalem. Their synagogue at Alexan- 
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dria was one of the largest structures of that city 
of palaces. About the same time, the Jews came 
into Asia Minor from Mesopotamia, and into Greece 
and Italy. 

The Jews had settled among the Western Gen- 
tiles long before the advent of Christianity, as 
warriors and as captives of war, as agriculturists, 
mechanics, merchants, sages and men of letters. 

GREEK AND JEW. 

When Greek and Jew met they could not under- 
stand one another. The Grecian mind addressed 
itself to matter, color, form, harmony and the like. 
Aryan theology is materialistic, and the Aryan 
Greeks are masters in the plastic arts. Beauty 
of form, rather than wealth of ideas, makes their 
literature attractive. Greek philosophy, especially 
that of Pythagoras, is Greek in form but Jewish 
in substance, as ancient writers well maintained. 
A disciple of Aristotle, speaking of a Jew he met 
on his journeys, said to his master, *'We learned 
more from the Jew than he could learn from 
us.'' The Greek lived in nature, as did his gods ; 
he became the priest of the beautiful, the apostle 
of the arts. 

The Hebrew mind took the opposite trend. The 
Jew looked into the spirit, the soul of nature ; he 
penetrated eternity. The substance of all his philos- 
ophy is Jehovah, its last word is Jehovah. The 
Greek grasped the present moment, and was the 
artist ; the Jew worshiped the timeless spirit, and was 
the prophet. Both were great. The Greek was a 
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** gay boy, the Hebrew a grave and earnest man.'* 
The Greeks were men of the world, the Hebrews a 
people of priests. Therefore when they met they 
could not understand each other. Equally repre- 
senting the highest intelligence, they learned from 
one another. In Alexandria modem history be- 
gins, in science and criticism, as well as in ethics 
and theology. 

THE BEGINNING OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Modem history does not begin with the advent 
of Christianity, for this is itself a product. It be- 
gins with the translation of the Hebrew Bible at 
Alexandria. Since then all reformations have com- 
menced with translations of the Bible ; such as those 
made by Hieronymus, Saadia, I^uther and Mendels- 
sohn. The spirit of inquiry and learning progressed 
in Egypt. Palestinian Jews laid down their philoso- 
phy in the translation now called the Septuagint. 
New literature in the Greek language was pro- 
duced. AH species of poetry, lyric, epic and dra- 
matic, were called into requisition to produce Jew- 
ish ideas in the Grecian form ; Homer and Orpheus 
were interpolated in hexameters, as if the ancient 
poets had already taught the doctrine of monothe- 
ism and had heralded the praise of the Hebrew 
ancestors. Jews and Gentiles were engaged in 
writing Jewish history, culminating in the master 
works of Josephus Flavins. Jewish philosophy, as 
well as the teachings of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno and 
Epicums, was reproduced in pompous Greek ; at last 
came Philo, the Alexandrian Jew. So the Wander- 
ing Jew threw the torch of skepticism, that is, of 
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new ideas, into the Greek literature, which was for 
many centuries thereafter the medium of culture. 

DISSEMINATION OF JUDAISM. 

About the same time the Jews came in large 
numbers to Greece and Italy, especially to Rome, 
most likely also to Spain, France and Belgium, as 
the successors of the ancient Phoenicians and Car- 
thagenians in the world's commerce. In Rome, for 
instance, they had become so numerous that thou- 
sands of them wept at the urn of Caesar when 
he was slain, for he had been their friend and 
patron. In the time of Augustus, when Herod's 
will was read in Rome, 8,000 Roman Jews protested 
against its stipulations. The Emperor Tiberius 
sent 4,000 Roman Jews as soldiers to Sardinia. 
Along with the Jew, Judaism also went to Rome. 
He had no apostles and evangelists, and yet he made 
numerous proselytes. In the East, the conversion 
of Queen Hdene, her husband and two sons indi- 
cate how far Judaism had penetrated. Its progress 
in Rome and the provinces was still more rapid. It 
encompassed all classes up to the palace of the 
Caesars, so that the Emperor Domitian, in protec- 
tion of the state religion, enacted stringent laws 
against Roman proselytes to Judaism. One of 
them, Aquila, made a new Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch, and another, Clemens, was of consular 
dignity, and his wife a near kinswoman of the 
Caesars. The Jews added to their daily prayers one 
for the righteous prosel5rtes. (pTllC ''^i). Tacitus, 
Juvenal and other writers were astonished that so 
many Romans, and especially the women, believed in 
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the Jewish God, observed the Sabbath and Jewish 
ceremonies. Paul, the actual author of Gentile 
Christianity, on his journeys met ever3rwhere de- 
vout Gentiles, who believed in the Jewish Bible as 
the final authority. 

ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

So the Wandering Jew traversed the Roman em- 
pire. He spread skepticism among the pagans, 
aroused doubts in the reality of the gods worshiped, 
the efficacy of the observances and the veracity of 
priests and priestesses. Thus the soil had been pre- 
pared by the Jew's skepticism. When the Jew was 
disabled by the fall of Jerusalem, the first teachers 
of Christianity stepped in with their policy of con- 
ciliation and accommodation. Whatever merits 
there may be in primitive Christianity, its spread 
was made possible by the preparatory work done by 
the Jews in the pagan world. It was the first great 
service of the Wandering Jew. He was cursed and 
hated by the ancient Greco- Roman orthodoxy, be- 
cause he had spread skepticism and had under- 
mined the old state religion. The work was done 
by the Jew, but Christianity reaped the fruits. 

JEWS IN WESTERN EUROPE. 
Democratic Palestine, after a heroic struggle of 
two hundred years, was vanquished by Rome. Je- 
rusalem was laid in ruins, its temple and palaces 
were destroyed, and the Jew was buried under the 
ruins of his country. The land once flowing with 
milk and honey became a waste. The sycamore 
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groves, which once re-echoed with the melodies of 
the harp of Judah, resounded with the cry of the 
woe-stricken Jew as he went forth from his land. 
The flower of his youth had perished there. There 
were the graves of his sires, prophets, heroes and 
singers. There were the monuments of his glory, 
the reminiscences of fifteen hundred years of won- 
derful history ; every spot told a tale of sublime 
deeds. He left there his independence, his freedom, 
his rights, his happiness. He went forth an exile 
to the land of the strangers. 

From the time of Pompey's conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, the Hebrews migrated in large numbers west- 
ward, and went with the Romans to the Rhine and 
the Danube. Thither came also many of the fugi- 
tives after the fall of Jerusalem and Bethar. Up to 
this day the largest number of Jews is Germanic in 
language. The Jew impressed his civilization on 
the aborigines. The Jews were merchants, me- 
chanics, physicians and agriculturists. They lived 
in peace with their neighbors up to the close of the 
sixth century ; their condition was bearable even 
up to the time of the beginning of the Crusades. 

ORIGIN OF WESTERN CHRISTIANITY. 

The pagans on the Rhine and the Danube learned 
also the Jew's religion, which was intimately inter- 
woven with his laws and civilization. The Jew 
pointed back to the distant Jerusalem as the center 
of the religion and hopes of man. The Jew spoke 
of the sacrificial polity and the Aaronic priesthood, 
the glory of Mount Moriah, the pomp and grandeur 
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of Zion, the hopes of mankind as one great family ; 
and he spoke in Oriental poetry, in the language of 
fire, which northern hearts had not yet learned to 
understand — it was unintelligible to the sons of the 
forest. He praised a God too sublime and spoke of 
ethics too humane for the worshipers of Thor and 
Wodan. 

The Jew had done the work but the Christian 
missionary reaped the benefit. Christianity was 
planted upon Jewish culture and Jewish sentiment. 
The people, though Christians, continued to live in 
peace with the Jews, kept the Jewish Sabbath and 
observed Jewish ceremonies. Jews and Christians 
intermarried. But then came the councils and pro- 
hibited Christians from observing the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and practicing Jewish observances. They re- 
peatedly interdicted intermarriage between Jews 
and Christians. Then came princes and dispos- 
sessed the Jew of his landed property, robbed him 
of his treasures, and forced him to become the 
trader, merchant and physician. Still the people in- 
clined to Jewish doctrines and practices more than to 
those ordained by Rome, and then the cry was raised 
against the Jew : ' ' He crucified Jesus. ' ' The priests 
knew it was a falsehood, but they also knew it 
would succeed in making the Jew odious, and that 
it would sow the seed of hatred between Jew and 
Christian. But this proved ineffectual in numerous 
instances ; then refuge was sought in the myth of 
the Wandering Jew. The Wandering Jew spreads 
misery and death, they cried : down with the Jew ! 
The Wandering Jew brings progress, reformation, 
intellectual advancement ; he brought Christianity 
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to the East and to the West ; without him you 
would stagnate, responded the genius of history ; 
and, lo and behold ! the Jew, crucified a thousand 
times and always resurrected, became Der Ewige 
Jude, the "eternal," and invincible Jew, the immor- 
tal principle of progress. This is the second act 
of the long and spectacular drama of ignorance and 
fanaticism. 

ORIGIN OF ISI<AM. 

While thousands of the exiled Jews went west- 
ward, others went eastward to their brethren on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, on the Indus and Ganges, 
into Arabia and Parthia. There, between the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Indus and Western Arabia, were an- 
cient Hebrew colonies since the days of Shalmanezer. 
For nearly a thousand years they had existed there 
as a separate community, under a chief of the house 
of David, with the title of Resh Gelutha, "Prince 
of the Captivity. * * There were seats of Jewish learn- 
ing, the celebrated schools of Sura, Nehardea, Pum- 
Baditha and Machusa. There learning was system- 
atized ; the results thereof we have in the Babylonian 
Talmud. Reciprocal influences were active between 
Hebrews and Arabs. These latter gave currency to 
many Jewish tales and traditions and adopted Jew- 
ish laws ; while the Hebrews accepted many Arabic 
teachings and preserved legends concerning devout 
Arabs and Arabian prophets. 

Here we see the Wandering Jew perform a won- 
derful task, espedally from the second to the end 
of the sixth century. The thunders of Sinai re-echo 
in Arabia, the heathen temples are shaken, their 
altars are overthrown, the Wandering Jew has sown 
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the seeds of skepticism and cultivates progress 
and reform. Again a new world grows out of the 
old. As little, indeed, as you can imagine the New 
Testament without the Old, so little can you think 
of the Koran without Jewish lore. The one like the 
other is thej offspring of the Jewish mind. The Wan- 
dering Jew stood sponsor for both. He has sown 
the seed and others have reaped the harvest. He 
has fought the battles and others have earned the 
laurels. He has received ingratitude and scorn, 
where he has showered blessings with munificent 
hand. 

THE MIDDI^E AGKS. 

But the drama is not yet finished, there is another 
act as wonderful. Progress and reform, like evolu- 
tion and thought, cannot stop ; the Wandering Jew 
must proceed and I must ask you to bear with him 
just a little longer. 

The followers of Mohammed and the Koran first 
appeared on the stage of history as irresistible war- 
riors and conquerors, forcing upon the nations the 
religion of the Arabian apostle. The Orient yielded 
to the crescent, and this was carried in triumph into 
Constantinople, into Spain, to the very doors of 
France, where the Pyrenees and Charles Martel 
checked their further advance. 

The Arabs settled down to civilized life and cul- 
tivated the arts of peace. Gradually they rose in 
the scale of culture. They studied the Greek class- 
ics. Soon they became independent thinkers, phi- 
losophers and scientists, especially in medicine, math- 
ematics, astronomy and physics, and their schools 
became famous. 
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The Hebrews, who, hke the Christians, at the 
start of the Islam suffered largely from its fierceness, 
gradually became a part of the Mohammedan king- 
doms in Asia, Africa and Europe, and were well 
treated. They enjoyed privileges among the Mo- 
hammedans during the dark periods of the Middle 
Ages. The consequence was that the Jews pro- 
duced students, prominent poets, philosophers, sci- 
entists, statesmen and financiers. 

However, while half of the horizon was thus il- 
luminated by Mohammedan and Jewish learning, 
research and culture, the other half was dark, ig-^ 
norance was triumphant, fanaticism and intolerance 
dominated in Christendom from the ninth to the 
sixteenth century, and the effects thereof were ap- 
parent in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and even in this nineteenth century, in 
such lands as Russia and Roumania. The fanati- 
cism and ignorance of the masses demoralize and 
disintegrate them into factions and fractions. 

The dark centuries presented the anomalous fact 
that the Wandering Jew, persecuted and outlawed 
in Christendom, was at the same time the prince of 
commerce, the princes* counselor, the physician of 
popes and emperors, the apostle of science, and the 
representative of ancient and modem culture. The 
Jew was the only human being in Christendom 
whose intelligence was not under the control of 
pope and council, and who was free from dogmatism 
and scholastic quibbles. The Jew, except through 
persecution, had no Middle Ages. U^ile he was 
being robbed and persecuted, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, and other lights of the church. 
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studied carefully what the Jew Avicebron (Solomon 
Ibn Gabirol) or R. Moses of Egypt (Moses Mai- 
monides), had written, and quoted and expounded 
them for the benefit of the church. Popes and 
potentates had their Jewish translators engaged to 
reproduce in I^atin what Jews had written in He- 
brew or Arabic. The Jew carried books and learn- 
ing from land to land. 

It was an anomalous state of society. The civil- 
ized world was broken up into two hostile factions, 
Christendom on the one side and Mohammedanism 
on the other. In Christendom ignorance and op- 
pression increased from century to century, and 
freedom of thought was not permitted. The science 
and learning of the Mohammedans were useless to 
the Christian, for none dared to read the books of 
the infidels, none ventured to learn the language of 
the enemies of the cross. 

ORIGIN OF THK REFORMATION. 

It was again the Wandering Jew who was the 
mediator between the hostile factions and became 
the agent of progress and reform. He brought to 
the Christians philosophy, science, letters, arts and 
industries from other countries. Christians began 
to study Hebrew, to read and to imbibe new ideas. 
The Wandering Jew had sown the seed of skep- 
ticism once again. The soil was prepared, the 
seed was sown, and out of that soil rose Martin 
lyUther and the Protestant Reformation. As little, 
indeed, as the New Testament or the Koran could 
have come into existence without the long and 
couvsistent labors of the Wandering Jew, so little 
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cx)uld the Reformation have possibly evolved out 
of Christian soil without the labors of Ibn Gabirol, 
Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Gersonides, and 
many other Jewish thinkers, whose free and un- 
trammeled research and range of philosophical 
thought, whose conciliation of faith and reason by 
making faith philosophical and philosophy religious, 
cleared the dogmatic atmosphere. If it had not 
been for these Jewish thinkers, theology would have 
remained a divine comedy. As is the theology of a 
people so are its polity, social institutions and life. 

The Jew's revenge for all this, however, was 
characteristic of him. He destroyed the gods of 
his persecutors. He dissipated the illusions, ex- 
posed the superstitions, battled against ignorance, 
protested against slavery, demanded freedom of be- 
lief, thought and speech, and raised his voice against 
.prejudice and oppression. He carried skepticism 
and learning from land to land, gave the impulses to 
the world's progress and stood at the cradle of every 
idea of light and freedom. That was the Jew's 
revenge. 

MODERN PHIW)SOPHY. 

Where is the Wandering Jew of the modem day ? 
Is he again hunted down by persecution, or intimi- 
dated by the well-known Christian love ? Yes, he 
was hunted down in Germany, France, Poland, but 
he wakes up in Amsterdam in the shape of Baruch 
Spinoza, the most formidable of all enemies of dog- 
matism. He upset the whole host of gods. He broke 
through the fine scholastic spider-webs of theology, 
claimed freedom of research and word, and became 
the father of modem philosophy. He was another 
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link in the chain of Jewish reasoners from the Eu- 
phrates to the North Sea, beginning with Saadia in the 
tenth century, and ending — where? — yes, where? 
All modem philosophy turns about Spinoza. Two- 
thirds of all modem philosophers and scientists 
have become Wandering Jews. Our Christian 
neighbors themselves have become Wandering Jews. 
The Puritans and Presbyterians are the Pharisees 
of old. The Episcopalians are the aristocratic Sad- 
ucees of days gone by. Our Quakers are the 
Essenes of ol<}. They are Judaized and do not 
know it. Little more is left for the Wandering 
Jew to do. Still he has no rest. He must live on 
until there shall be no superstition, no ignorance 
and no intolerance, no hatred, no self-delusion and 
no darkness among sects. 

He must wander on till the end of woe and misery 
has come, till the earth shall be one holy land, every 
city a Jerusalem, every house a temple, every table 
an altar, every parent a priest, and Jehovah the 
only God ; till light and truth shall have dominion 
over all, every land be a home of the free, every 
government the guardian of liberty, and mankind 
one family of equal rights and duties. Then the 
curtain will drop on the drama of the Wandering 
Jew. Then a good morning will have risen upon 
the world. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE THEOLOGY 
OF JUDAISM. 

(1887.) 

Theology is the science of the conceptions of 
Deity in the human mind. All hopes and expecta- 
' tions, as well as all duties of man and the human 
rage, originate from and are colored by man's con- 
ceptions of Deity, and are as true or false, right or 
wrong, as those conceptions are in the person or 
the community of which he is a member. God is 
the source of conscience. Every hope and expec- 
tation of happiness here or hereafter, every fear of 
misery in this or another world, as well as every 
conception of duty and every dictum of conscience, 
is directly dependent on man's conception of Deity. 
^Philosophy is not creative, it does not produce 
facts. TTts office is to distinguish between the. pos- 
sible and the impossible, the probable and the im- 
probable, the true and the false, by the discursive 
method ; and to unite the true, possible and proba- 
ble into an organic system of a comprehensive 
conception of the w^orld by the constructive method. 
Still in either case it must .deal iii given facts, the 
existence of which reason presupposes, . because it 
is not creative and cannot produce facts. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the facts of theology, viz., the 
conceptions of Deity, must be present in the mind, 
before reason can work upon them analytically or 
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synthetically ; hence they, are revelations, or, in 
other words, intuitive knowledge. If we admit 
that some or all of those conceptions are conveyed 
into the mind by other men, then, as an infinite re- 
gression of cause and effect is unreasonable, we 
must admit that at some time or other they were 
originally conceived by some man or some men, and 
were then and there revelations. Well did Mai- 
monides say, ** With his reason man can distinguish 
between truth and falsehood,'' and adds to it, **And 
this existed also in Adam in its completeness and 
entirety." (Moreh, i, 2.) 

It is no less evident, however, that theology must . 
subject its material to constructive. philosophy, in 
order to be a science. Again, as all human con- 
ceptions consist of thesis and antithesis, there are 
possible true and also false conceptions of the Deity. 
There are also possible false conclusions from true 
premises, false or even true conclusions from false 
premises, which in the case of theology affect the 
truth or error of the hopes, expectations and fears 
of man, and his conceptions of duty. Therefore, 
it is also evident that theology must subject its 
material to discursive philosophy. So far and no 
farther theology depends-oa philosophy. The ma- 
terial or the facts of theology are received from the 
direct revelations, the intuitive knowledge of the. 
human mind, as man discovers them in himself. It 
makes no difference by what inner or outer in- 
fluence those conceptions were raised from the 
sphere of the unconscious to that of the conscious 
in the mind — as recorded in the books which are 
believed to contain those revelations conceived by 
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persons in former days. That which was revealed- 
"cquld not be revealed again, and words recording 
this revealed truth are only the agent which raises 
that truth from the sphere of the unconscious to 
that oT the conscious. .The same is the case with 
verbal instruction. It must always be borne in 
mind that the intellect will accept nothing for which 
it does not possess an'^rinate capacity, that is, sim- 
ilar though unconscious idea- types. Education and 
instruction mean development of those types, or 
raising them from the unconscious to the conscious 
sphere. 

Judaism relies for its material upon the revela- 
tions in the threefold covenant recorded in the 
Torah of Moses. Judaism constructs its theology 
by accepting that material and subjecting it to the 
process of discursive and constructive reasoning. 
Therefore we define thus: The^ Theology^ of Juda- 
is7n is the science of the conceptio7is of Deity in the 
Kiiman mind and their logical sequences, in co7iformity 
with the postulate of reaso7i, as laid down in the 
Torah of Moses, expounded, expanded arid reduced 
to practice in differejit forms, at different times, by 
Moses, the prophets, the hagiographists, the sages 
and the lawful bodies in the congregation of Israel, 

The '' teaching and commandment " (m^OI min) 
of the threefold covenant is the immovable center 
of Judaism as the positive and universal religion. 
Doctrines and precepts, which are the logical se- 
quences from any principle laid down in the 
''teaching and commandment" of the covenant, 
are naturally of equal value and authority with the 
principle of which they are logical sequences. In- 
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Stances thereof occur in Exodus, xxxiv ; Leviticus, 
xix ; Numbers, xv, 14-16 ; Deuteronomy, vi, x, 
12-22 ; xiii, 1-6 ; xvii, 1-13 ; xviii, 9-22, and 
many more passages in the Pentateuch which are 
either taken directly from the '' Book of the Cove- 
nant, * ' or expound and expand the * * teaching 
and commandment** of the covenant. All laws 
of Moses which define and reduce to practice 
the law of the covenant are special, national and 
temporary ; they are the law of the land of Israel 
as Ipng as such circumstances or emergencies pre- 
vail, to regulate or counteract which the laws were 
originally intended. Their positive value and au- 
thority lie in the doctrine or precept which the law 
embodies, and not in the letter thereof. Inasmuch 
as such doctrine or precept is naturally contained 
or implied in the ** teaching and commandment*' of 
the covenant, it is of equal value and authority 
with the provisions of the Covenant. Instances, 
thereof are all laws of Moses defining the right of 
possession and inheritance, the laws regulating the 
mutual relations of servant and master, the pro- 
visions for the protection and support of the poor 
and other weak and unprotected parties, the laws 
of traffic ; also the laws regulating marriage and 
divorce and protecting the rights of the family and 
the purity of the race, the sanitary laws in all their 
ramifications, the laws regulating the culte, and 
the entire penal code ; all of these contain eternal 
and universal doctrines or precepts, and are in let- 
ter national, temporary and transitory, hence Moses 
himself provided for necessary amendments and 
substitutes. (Deuteronomy, xvii, 8-13.) Again, 
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all dictatorial ordinances of Moses regulating mo- 
mentary affairs, such as those in reference to the 
seven nations of Canaan and the conquered nations 
east of the Jordan, also Amalek, Midian, Ammon, 
Moab and Edom, the stoning of the Sabbath- 
breaker, the treatment of Korah and his followers, 
the massacre of the worshipers of the golden calf, 
have no connection whatever either with the teach- 
ing of the covenant or the laws of Moses. They 
were war measures, recorded most likely in the 
** Book of the Wars of Jehovah,** and embodied in 
the Pentateuch as a matter of history. 

The Torah of Moses, containing the records of 
the covenant, together with the commentariies 
thereof in the legislation and speeches of Moses, is, 
and always has been accepted as the source of Juda- 
ism, hence also as containing the main material for 
the theology of Judaism. As for the laws of Juda- 
ism, it is the standpoint of the Talmud that its six 
hundred and thirteen commandatory and prohib- 
itory laws, with the exception of the two rabbini- 
cal laws, are in the Torah of Moses. Whatever 
is not prohibited there, is not prohibited, and what- 
ever is not commanded there, it is not the duty of 
an Israelite to do. The whole rabbinical law is 
built on these laws and a few traditional laws, (^{.j C/.' y, 
Histori caLJudaism acknowledges- no- authority .ie- (' \,-' 
sides the sacred book of the Hebrews, called the 
Bible, which was known as far back as the second 
century b. c. , to consist of the three divisions of 
Torah or Pentateuch, Former and I^atter Prophets, 
and Hagiography. This division was known to 
the Greek translator of Ecclesiasticus, who mentions 
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it in his introduction. Josephus (Contra Apion, i, 
8) mentions it and gives the number of the sacred 
books to be twenty-two. The Tanaim frequently 
mention it in the Talmudic and pre-Talmudic books, 
and give the names of the books belonging to each 
part in Talmud Babli, Baba Bathra, 14 and 15. 
The books have retained the same names precisely, 
except that I and II Samuel, I and II Kings, I and 
II Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah were each but 
one book, hence there would have been altogether 
twenty books ; but the five Megilloth, Ruth, Song 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations and Esther, 
now counted one book, were then counted five ; 
thus the Scriptures ever since the final compila- 
tion of these books consisted of twenty-four books, 
divided into five books of Torah, eight books of 
Prophets (the twelve minor prophets were always 
considered one book) and eleven books of Hagi- 
ography. Josephus, it appears, included Ruth in 
Samuel and Lamentations in Jeremiah, therefore he 
speaks of twenty-two books of Sacred Scriptures. 
The subdivision of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles 
was made by the Greek and Latin translators, and 
like the prevailing division, into chapters, was im- 
posed upon the Hebrew Bible at a later date. 

These three divisions of Scriptures were not con- 
sidered of equal holiness and authority by the an- 
cient expounders of the laws ; the Christians and 
the Karaites accept the whole Bible as the word of 
God. In the synagogues and the academies, as far 
back as the records reach, to and beyond the time 
of the Maccabees, the Torah of Moses was read four 
times every week as well as on the national feast 
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and fast days. The congregation was not to re- 
main three days without reading from the Torah. 
The duty of the Israelites, it was held, was to read 
some portion from the Torah every day, and it was 
the special duty of every one to write a copy of the 
Torah for himself, and of the kings to write two 
copies thereof. (Maimonides, Hildioth Tephilin^ 
etc., vii. I and 2.) Neither of these duties was 
prescribed in regard to the other books of the Bible. 
Sections from prophets were read in the synagogues 
and academies on Sabbaths, on feast and fast days ; 
divine service was closed with them and they served 
as texts for the preachers and translators ( Rappaport , 
Erech Millin, Art. miX) ; but this could be done only 
after reading from the Torah. The prophets were 
considered inferiorto the Torah, and theHagiographa 
inferior to the prophets in holiness and authority. 
Those of the ancient Rabbis who believed in plenary 
inspiration claimed it only for Moses, and not for any 
other prophet. God said what was before the mind of 
Moses ; to this society is to be trained by practical 
legislation. Also in this very rational department of 
his legislation Moses claimed no perpetual authority 
for his laws ; only the underlying principles are di- 
vine. Laws are expressed words, and words must be 
expounded. They change in significance from time 
to time, the circumstances and emergencies which 
made such laws necessary and beneficial change and 
pass away, and the law becomes a dead letter. 
Moses established a high court of law in Israel 
(Deuter., xvii, 8-13) with the prerogatives of the 
legislative and judiciary sovereignty, viz.: to ex- 
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pound the eternal law in particular cases or emer- 
gencies and thus to meet the demands of every age ; 
he told his people ''according to the Torah which 
they will teach thee/' if it be or be not written in 
the Torah in your possession, *'and according to 
the judgment which they will tell thee, thou shalt 
do," whether it be or be not according to your 
judgment ; and whoever rebels against that decision 
may be punished with death. No death penalty for 
» any political ofiFense is threatened in the Mosaic 
\ ' laws, not even for non-obedience to the prophet, 
the highest authority of the theocracy (Ibid., verse 
19). This solemn injunction tells forcibly that only 
the divine principles are eternal, the letter of the 
law embodying any of them is subject to change by 
the authority established under the law. The post- 
biblical legislation among the Hebrews is based upon 
this provision of the law. Any law embodying a 
divine principle, enacted by lawful authority, has 
the sanction of Moses. 

The difference then between the laws of the cove- 
nant and the laws of Moses is that the former are 
eternal in letter and spirit, the law of universal 
^mpire ; and the latter are eternal in spirit only 
where . they embody an eternal principle. The 
prophets, as well as the later expounders of the law, 
guarded this doctrine. 

Whether all the laws of Moses were written by 
him in various scrolls, or some of them were pre- 
served traditionally and written down at some later 
date, is in fact of no vital importance. However, 
we have the authority of the book itself to the effect 
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that Moses wrote it (Deuteronomy, xxxi, 9, ii, 24, 
26), although some matter may have been added at 
a late date, like Deuteronomy, xvii, 14-20 which 
is not in the spirit of Moses, and ibid., xviii, 3-8 
which refers to the time of Solomon (cf. Rashi), and 
Samuel may have added his ** royal constitution'* 
to the laws of Moses (i Samuel, x, 25). All a 
priori arguments amount to nothing in face of the 
plain and undeniable records which state Htt^O 2!^y^ 
**and Moses wrote.** The idea of pseudonymous 
writings and pious frauds was foreign to those gen- 
erations, and especially to earnest and god-inspired 
men, whose purposes are so purely humane and 
divine. We have before us, however, all the origi- 
nal sources of the Thorah with the indorsement of 
*'and Moses wrote;** still those various Mosaic 
books and scrolls may have been put together 
later in the five books of the Pentateuch in the 
lifetime . of Joshua or the elders after him, or 
even in the days of Samuel, at any rate before the 
latter days of David. But whenever or by whom- 
ever the compilation was completed, it was cer- 
tainly believed that Mosaic writings only were in- 
cluded within the Torah of Moses. Whatever 
came into it at a later date is very unimportant in 
quality and quantity, and must have been added to 
the MSS. as marginal notes first, which then, by 
mistake, crept into the text. 

As a source of theology, however, the remainder 
of the Torah is no less important than the Book 
of the Covenant, viz., as a commentary on the 
covenants. Whenever or by whomever it may have 
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been written, it still remains the most ancient com- 
mentary on the covenant in our possession. The 
expression ** and Moses repeated (every word) and 
wrote (it)/* is used of Moses only. The ancients 
went so far in this distinction between Moses and 
all others that they ordained, " Prophets and Hagi- 
ographa must not be placed upon the Thorah.'* 
Up to the time of Rabbi Judah Hannassi it was 
held that Torah, Prophets and Hagiographa must 
not be written in one scroll, lest they appear of 
equal holiness. (Mas. Sopherim, iii.) This is still 
the case in the synagogue. 

The higher authority of Moses is evident from 
the Torah itself; as is written, **He is authenti- 
cated in all my house" (Numb, xii, 7); and the 
Torah closes with the words, **And no prophet rose 
in Israel like Moses*' (Deut. xxxiv, 10), a state- 
ment which none of the prophets ever contradicted. 
On the contrary,, the last of the prophets admon- 
ished his people, *' Remember the Torah of Moses, 
my servant" (Mai. iii, 22). 

The Judaism of history never deviates from the 
principle that its authority is based upon Moses, 
whose authority is founded on the Sinaitic revela- 
tion, and that all prophets and hagiographists after 
Moses expounded and expanded the words of God 
laid down in the Thorah, admonished the people to 
know, understand and observe the laws of God, 
predicted evil to the rebellious and happiness to the 
obedient person or nation in the spirit and according 
to the words of Moses. Moses Maimonides, in his 
compendium of the Talmudical law and doctrine 
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known as Mishneh Torah, otherwise called Yad 
Hachazakah, formulates this historical belief. He 
points out the superiority of Moses over all other 
prophets in inspiration- and authority (Yesode 
Torah, vii, 6; viii, i, 2), in support of the article 
of faith that the Torah is of eternal authority, in 
which all ancient expounders of the law agree. 
(Cf. Introduction to Chelek.) In the second part 
of his Moreh Nebuchim, Maimonides expatiates on 
this subject. There (chapter xxxv) he refers to 
what was laid down in his code, and adds, that in 
this treatise he refers exclusively to the nature of 
prophecy as attaching to the men called prophets 
in Sacred Scriptures, and not to Moses, whose pro- 
phetical powers and words are of a different and of a 
much higher degree than those of the other proph- 
ets. The name Nabi or prophet .is given, accord- 
ing to his opinion, to Moses, and also to others, by 
equivocation, /. <?., they have very little if anything 
in common. He returns to this subject in the 
thirty-ninth chapter, and there he states concerning 
all the prophets after Moses: '*But as regards 
the prophets that arose after Moses, thou knowest 
already the idea of their words (teaching) ; that they 
performed, as it were, the function of warning the 
people and exhorting them to observe the Torah of 
Moses, threatening evil to him who forsakes it, and 
predicting good for him who trains himself to follow 
and observe it. ' ' Then again, in the forty-fifth chap- 
ter, Maimonides shows that there are different de- 
grees of prophecy, as there is a marked difference 
among the wise and intelligent in general ; one is su- 
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perior to the other, which is also the case among 
prophets. He counts there ten degrees of prophecy, 
and gives us to understand that not all passages of the 
Bible are of equal authority and divinity. All Span- 
ish Arabic reasoners on the religion and theology of 
Judaism, grounding their opinions on the state- 
ments of Talmud and Midrash, are of the same 
opinion in this matter, so that it is perfectly correct 
to maintain : 

(a) The Judaism of history accepts the Torah 
of Moses as its primary source and unalterable au- 
thority in all matters of religion, ethics and the- 
ology. 

(d) In the Torah of Moses are the doctrines 
and laws of the covenant, the immovable center, 
and the Law of Moses is the first important com- 
mentary, eternal in spirit and subject to change in 
letter. 

(c) The prophets and hagiographists are the 
next most important expounders of the covenant, 
its documents and laws, because the whole house of 
Israel accepts them as God-inspired messengers of 
truth and righteousness. 

(d) All post-biblical expounders of the Torah 
or any other portion of Sacred Scriptures, be they 
persons or authorized bodies, no matter whether 
their researches and decisions are laid down in the 
rabbinical, philosophical or poetical literature of the 
Hebrews, possess authority in the degree that they 
justly and wisely expound, expand, or reduce to 
practice the doctrine and law of the covenant in 
harmony with the postulate of reason. 

(<?) It follows, therefore, that the sources for the 
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theology of Judaism must be sought in the docu- 
'^ments of the threefold covenant ; these are also the 
standard and canon of criticism of all other Biblical 
and post-Biblical writings of the Hebrews, whereby 
their ethical and theological value and authority are 
to be judged. 

It is one of the self-delusions of this and every 
previous period of history, that man, owing to his 
progress and achievements in the .phenomenal and 
speculative sciences, knows more about the one, 
only and sole God, than what is laid down in the 
Torah of Moses. The prophets, hagiographists, 
sages and reasoners in Israel, and among other 
peoples, only expound and expand what is said con- 
cerning God by Moses, more or less correctly. The 
genius at once conceives and produces in its totality 
the grand picture, which thousands of lesser ability 
can imitate in part or wholly, but upon which they 
can never improve. Moses was the inspired genius, 
his mind was the focus in which all conceptions of 
Deity, as revealed in the human mind, converged ; 
he separated the true from the false, and named the 
grand and inimitable conception, Jehovah, mrT* the 
infinite and absolute being ; beyond this human 
reason cannot proceed. This infinite and absolute 
being, which no man can see and live, can be recog- 
nized in his works alone, said Moses. He gave a full 
and exhaustive statement of what we can know of 
and about God, in the passage known as the revela- 
tion upon the rock (Exodus, xxxiv^ 5, 6), the most 
sublime words ever spoken by man. These are the 
limits of human reason, beyond which no mortal 
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ever penetrated. What any or all men ever said of 
and about God is either false or else it merely ex- 
pounds and expands the indestructible words of 
Moses. 

Inasmuch, however, as all true teachings of re- 
ligion, ethics and theology can be but logical resul- 
tants of our true conceptions of Deity ; and, further- 
more, inasmuch as the Mosaic knowledge of God is 
the highest and holiest, beyond which human reason 
cannot go, it necessarily follows that the Mosaic 
ethics for the individual, the human family and 
society, as well as the theology of Moses, must be 
the highest and holiest which man can expound, ex- 
pand, apply, or reduce to practice in constitutions, 
laws and institutions. No religion after Moses has 
added an iota to the Mosaic ethics, nor in the nature 
of things can anything be added to the Decalogue as 
expounded, expanded and reduced to practice by 
Moses himself. The entire object of philosophical 
ethics is to systematize and, of late, to build up a 
system independent of God, an effort doomed -to 
failure. 

The greatness and glory of the prophets in Israel 
consist chiefly in the following points : 

(a) Their unshaken and invincible faith in the 
teachings and predictions of Moses, and their in- 
comparable devotion to and patriotism for Israel and 
its cause, which they knew to be the most sacred 
cause of the human family. 

(d) The brilliancy of their minds and their moral 
fortitude, guided by the firm purpose to see and 
judge correctly the errors and misdeeds of their re- 
spective generations, kings, priests or people, to 
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point out the inevitable consequences according to 
the predictions of Moses, and yet not lose their 
faith in the future triumph of truth and righteous- 
ness, the indestructibility of Israel and the three- 
fold covenant, and the final redemption and frater- 
nization of mankind, exactly as Moses had pointed 
this out before them. They expounded, expanded 
and illumined the divine revelation ; but for all that, 
**all prophets received their prophecy from Mount 
Sinai. ^' 
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THE OUTLINES OF JUDAISM. 

AN ARGUMENT BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF THE 
"FREE REUGIOUS ASSOCIATION," BOSTON, 
MASS. (1869.) 

What is Judaism ? This is the question I am to 
expound before this venerable body. The time is 
short, the subject vast ; I must limit my remarks 
to meager outlines. I represent this cause here on 
my own responsibility, and am delegated by none. 
Twenty-five years in the pulpit, and twenty years' 
connection with the Jewish press, are my creden- 
tials, the diffusion of truth the purpose of my pres- 
ence on this platform. 

I will expound Judaism in its essence; that which 
is called orthodox or rabbinical Judaism involves 
matter additional and accessory. I speak of the 
substance. 

Judaism is the doctrine and the law ; it is the- 
ocracy, or the kingdom of heaven. It comprises 
three sciences, viz. ; theology, based on Jehovah ; 
ethics, derivative from this, ** Man is the image of 
God;'' and politics, **God is the King.'* These 
form the integral facts of Judaism. 

Law is the incarnation of doctrine ; it is theory 
reduced to terms of practice. Doctrine is the soul, 
and law the body of Judaism. Doctrine is advis- 
ory. Liberty of conscience is the birthright of 
man. Belief and conscience are beyond the con- 
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trol of any authority. Knowledge of and belief in 
doctrine are the basis of correct faith and the mo- 
tives of just action. Again, valid action within 
the scope of doctrine, without motive, is hypocrisy, 
a restraiiit of the natural passions, a conventional 
compliance for selfish ends, and is not virtue. 
Judaism requires both, but it lays stress upon 
obedience to the law, and prescribes a line of con- 
duct for one who is to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Law is obligatory. Man's actions are governed by 
law for the benefit of himself and society. Doc- 
trine and law are given in the Bible, the Decalogue 
is the groundwork of both. The ten command- 
ments contain, by express statement or implication, 
doctrine and law. Moses enlarged upon them in 
accordance with the needs of his age and country ; 
the prophets expounded and the sages applied them 
to meet emergencies. 

Verities once uttered are the property of all men. 
Religion announces verities, which are implied in 
the Decalogue. Laws are subject to change, prin- 
ciples are not ; the Decalogue contains the un- 
changeable principles of law, but all other biblical 
laws are subject to modification by proper author- 
ity. With these premises to guide us, it will be 
easy to sketch the outlines of Jewish theology, 
ethics and politics. 

THEOI.OGY. 

The outlines of Jewish theology are suggested in 
the word Jehovah. It is a compound of three 
forms of hay ah, "to be.*' An English word ex- 
pressing at once, "he was, he is, and he will be,*' 
would be an equivalent for Jehovah, but it would 
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have to cx>nvey the meaning not only of passive be- 
ing, but also of causation. There is no such term 
in the English nor in any other language, except 
the Hebrew, so far as I know. The Jehovah con- 
ception is uniquely and characteristically Hebrew. 

Jehovah is an absolute and infinite being, and 
the cause of all finite beings and of their modifica- 
tions. He is the first cause, without which no 
effect is conceivable. The universe is the effect, 
depefiding forever on the divine cause for its ex- 
istence. God is independent, the universe is not. 
All effects are regulated by laws which are the 
manifestation of sovereign wisdom and power. 

This definition of Godhead makes it eo ipso im- 
possible to concieve the essence of the Deity. ** No 
man can see me and live.'' The human mind can- 
not form an adequate conception of eternity or of 
endless space. It has no exhaustive knowledge of 
substance, force or matter. How can the indi- 
vidualized understanding encompass the cause of 
the universe and the nature of that cause? The 
Deity, the substance of being, is beyond the hori- 
zon of human understanding. All speculations 
on the essence of Deity, theological or metaphys- 
ical, dualistic, trinitarian or polytheistic, spiritual- 
istic or materialistic, are not only as absurd as is 
atheism itself, but they are also blasphemy. They 
attempt to press the infinite Deity into narrow in- 
dividualized understanding. They attempt the im- 
possible. Please, ye doctors of all ages and zones, 
confess your inability ; you cannot add one iota to 
the word of the Decalogue, * * I Jehovah am thy 
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God." He is, and therefore all things are. The 
things are, and therefore he must have been first. 
This is the limit of human reason. 

We know not the essence, but we know some of 
the manifestations of the Deity in the physical 
universe and in the history of mankind, in the 
reason and conscience of man. In all these de- 
partments the perpetual revelations of God are ob- 
servable. This is the cleft of the rock in which 
we stand, hidden by the hand of the Almighty, 
till he has passed. We behold Him as He reveals 
Himself in facts, in the finished creations, in the 
universal harmony of the world. We can see and 
adthire, perceive and worship. This is the basis 
of theology, and the Decalogue points it out clearly. 
The precept, ** Ye shall walk after Jehovah your 
God," means, search first, and then emulate. 

The observable manifestations of the Deity show 
that He is omnipotence, sovereign wisdom, supreme 
justice, and incomparable goodness. God reveals 
himself as the ideal of perfection. Religion is that 
innate and divine impulse which prompts man to 
search after God, to think His ideas, and to imitate 
His perfections ; ' ' to walk after Jehovah your God, ' * 
as Moses expresses it. The prophets and psalmists 
have embellished this idea with poetical imagery and 
sublime enthusiasm. Moses, however, like a legis- 
lator, spoke in clear terms: '*Ye shall walk after 
Jehovah your God." '* Thou shalt be perfect with 
Jehovah thy God. " * ' Ye shall be holy, for Jehovah 
your God is holy." " Thou shalt love Jehovah thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and all 
thy might. ' ' Such expressions point to God as the 
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ideal of perfection, as also do the words of the Dec- 
alogue, *' To those who love me and keep my com- 
mandments.'* These are the three fundamental 
principles of Jewish theology: God is, God mani- 
fests himself, God is the ideal of perfection. 

ETHICS. 

The last paragraph leads us to ethics and its first 
principle. If man is required to try to realize the 
ideal of perfaction in himself, he must possess the 
requisite capacities. These capacities are, indeed, 
the characteristics of human nature, to which scrip- 
ture alludes in the words, '*He made man in the 
image of God,'* t\ e,, man is gifted with God-like 
capacities, free will, understanding, consciousness 
of duty, and hope of immortality. These capaci- 
ties are characteristic of human nature, because no 
other creature possesses them. They are God-like, 
because apart from man, they are discoverable in 
God alone. 

The Decalogue starts from this principle of eth- 
ics : All men, women and children met at the foot 
of Mount Sinai. This is in itself proclamation of 
equality. All heard and understood the word of 
God ; this vindicates understanding for every indi- 
vidual. All, without exception, were required to 
perform the four duties of man, and this points to 
the consciousness of duty as being innate in every 
human being. Rewards are promised and punish- 
ment threatened — an acknowledgment of man's free 
will. God speaks and man listens and understands. 
God is near to man, man's nature is heaven-born and 
immortal. * God could address his words to such 
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alone, and the idea of duty becomes conceivable and 
explicable on this assumption alone. 

Ecce homo. This is the man of Jewish ethics. 
This is the citizen of the kingdom of heaven. This 
is the foundation upon which the ethical structure 
rises. This excluded all speculations on such sub- 
jects as original sin and depravity, unworthy of 
the benign Deity, contrary to fact, derogatory to 
human nature and human dignity, and destructive 
of self-respect and self-reliance. If his sin is orig- 
inal and he is depraved, no man is responsible for 
the wicked act he may perpetrate. If the devil 
tempt him, the devil is the criminal. In the light 
of Jewish thought, however, ethics rises majestically. 
Its base is on earth, in man and in his conscious- 
ness of duty. Man is free and able to do that which 
is just, good and generous. He has natural im- 
pulses which the Lord implanted within him. The 
apex of the pyramid reaches into heaven. The 
kingdom of heaven is immutably the same on earth 
and in heaven, in time and eternity; God is the 
eternal source of salvation. It is attained on earth 
through the conscious practice of moral laws. The 
moral laws in emulation of the ideal of perfection 
are to man what the physical laws are to matter. 
They make him an immortal personality, just as 
physical laws individualize matter and make of 
them suns, planets and satellites. 

What are these moral laws? They are ex- 
pressed or implied in the Decalogue. * * Love thy 
neighbor like thyself,'* the golden rule of a Confu- 
cius, a Hillel or a Jesus, is contained in the ten com- 
mandments, understanding is its interpreter, con- 
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science its expounder, and loye its eloquent pleader. 
A study of the Decalogue leads to the conviction 
that Moses was right in saying, **Thou shalt not 
add nor diminish.'* Neither Christianity, Islam 
nor Philosophy has been able to add to the Deca- 
logue one principle on which human happiness, 
either here or hereafter depends. The diflBculty is, 
that the words are brief and simple ; therefore they 
are not studied suflBciently, and are not quite under- 
stood. The commandments of the Decalogue are 
categories of the moral code, and require patient 
and exhaustive thought. The Greco- Roman phan- 
tasm of religion led the masses out upon the bound- 
less sea of imagination, far, far away from the 
realities of human nature. In theology, specula- 
tions on the essence of the Deity obscured human 
reason, and led it astray. In ethics, too, imagina- 
tion created a phantasm, and prescribed impracti- 
cable laws, forgetting the real man. To man as he 
is, to the free moral agent, the citizen of the 
kingdom of heaven, the Decalogue teaches a com- 
plete system of ethics. 

POUTICS. 
These outlines of theology and ethics contain the 
germs of theocratic politics. If all men are born 
equal, free and with the consciousness of duty, then 
none is entitled to govern and none is bom to obey. 
The misunderstanding of human nature and trans- 
cendental speculations on the essence of the Deity 
brought God and man so far apart that priests and 
saints had to be invented to intervene. Likewise 
in politics it was held that man could not govern 
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and protect himself. God had to delegate tyrants 
and despots, "by the grace of God," to govern 
his helpless creatures. In Jewish ethics, however, 
man is the image of God, hence, as respects 
politics, Judaism says, God alone is the king, 
*'Thou shalt have no others gods before me." 
Though the Jews placed kings over themselves, they 
revolted often enough. God is king ; this implies 
not only democracy, but also the reign of absolute 
justice, not only as far as the earth is concerned, but 
also with regard to the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
Nobody has the right to govern another ; but neither 
has anyone the right to legislate for others. Ab- 
solute justice is king, supreme and sovereign. The 
mandates of the king are incarnations of principles 
which have their point in absolute justice. No 
man, and no body of men can make them ; they 
rest in reason and conscience ; they are announced 
in the Decalogue. They may be expounded to meet 
emergencies and applied to existing circumstances ; 
but every other kind of legislation is unwarranted 
and an assumption of unsanctioned authority. As 
long as there are rulers, men are slaves ; as long as 
there are laws contrary to the principles of absolute 
justice, men will be wicked. It is the duty of a 
theocratic government to protect the people, that it 
be not misgoverned, but that it govern itself, so that 
true justice reign and nothing impede the free de- 
velopment of human nature. It is the duty of a 
theocratic legislature to expound the laws of eternal 
justice and reduce them to general formulas for prac- 
tical purposes. It is the duty of the citizen in the 
kingdom of heaven to obey God, in strict compliance 
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with the dicta of his reason and his conscience. ** I, 
Jehovah, am thy God," is the first principle in theol- 
ogy ; the first in ethics, for he is thy God, because 
thou art his image ; and the 'ffrst in politics, for God 
is king. So theology, ethics and politics are in- 
separable in theocracy. This is Judaism. Nothing 
can be added, nothing be taken away without dis- 
turbing the harmony. 

You expected me to set forth only the outlines 
of Judaism, no evidence, no application, no illustra- 
tion, therefore I am done. If I add that this is the 
kingdom of heaven which Jesus of Nazareth preached, 
if I add that in the estimation of Jesus of Nazareth 
the Jews are the best Christians, you may not agree 
with me. If I should venture the assertion, of which, 
like the prophets of old, I am morally certain, that 
this is the religion of coining generations^ my bold- 
ness might shock you. But I may say this : The hap- 
piness of mankind depends on no creed and on no 
book. It depends on the dominion of truth, which 
is the redeemer, the savior and the messiah. I un- 
derstand that the attainment of truth is the object 
of the Free Religious Association, therefore I am a 
member of it and will support it as long as honest 
search for truth shall be its guiding star. 
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THE APOLOGETICS OF JUDAISM. 

(1887.) 

When we use the term * * apology ' ' in explanation 
of a neglect of etiquette, we do not employ the ex- 
pression in its primary meaning. Its original signifi- 
cation is a word or treatise of defense and vindica- 
tion, Plato and Xenophon wrote ** An Apology of 
Socrates * ' without having the remotest intention of 
offering an excuse for what their venerated master 
did or said. Their object was to refute false accusa- 
tions and to indorse the doctrines of Socrates. We 
use the term apology here in this, its primary sense. 

During the early centuries the votaries of Chris- 
tianity were frequently assailed by persons of other 
religions ; its doctrines were contradicted by scrip- 
tural or philosophical arguments. That was the 
time when the defenders of Christianity wrote 
apologies, some of which are extant in the Chris- 
tian patristic literature, and contain also vindica- 
tions of purely Jewish tenets. After the fourth 
century apologetic writing became extinct in Chris- 
tendom and crude attacks on Judaism, Mohamme- 
danism, atheism, skepticism and free thought took 
its place till after the Reformation, when literature 
assumed a more scientific character. Then that kind 
of literature was given the general name of apologet- 
ics, and it became a branch of Christian theology. 
This literature increased considerably in our century, 
especially after David Friedrick Strauss had writ- 
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ten his ''Leben Jesu'' and **Die Christliche Glau- 
benslehre." 

The apologetics of Judaism begins with the last 
book of the Bible. The book of the Prophet 
Malachi is, perhaps, more polemical than apolo- 
getic ; still it contains the main point of which the 
authors of the Book of Job and Koheleth (Ecclesi- 
astes) treat. Job discussed the question of true 
righteousness and the justice of Providence, and 
Koheleth defends religion and revealed doctrines 
against the current skepticism of his days. In the 
apocrypha of the Old Testament the wisdom of 
Solomon might be called apologetic ; it defends the 
doctrines of Judaism indirectly. Josephus' *' Contra 
Apion ' ' and Philo' s report of the embassy to Caligula 
are historical apologies rather than polemics. In 
the Mishna, Talmud and Midrash quite an amount 
of polemic literature is preserved, but no attempt at 
apologetics is extant. Judaism appeared so self- 
evident to those ancient teachers that any apology 
of its tenets appeared superfluous to them. 

After the revival of letters among the Arabs, 
classical, philosophical and scientific studies had 
become general, and in consequence of this intel- 
lectual revival, skeptics increased in numbers and 
influence. Traditionalists were compelled to write 
apologies in defense of the Koran. The Jews, too, 
began to produce apologetic literature in behalf of 
Judaism. The Gaon Saadia of Fay yum, who lived 
during the first half of the tenth century, is the 
oldest writer from whose pen a book of that kind 
is extant. His Emunoth ve-Deoth, of which 
we now possess also the Arabic original, is per- 
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haps more polemical than apologetic; he argues 
against philosophical skeptics as well as against 
Christianity and Mohammedianism, still his object 
is apologetic ; he defends Judaism, wards off attacks 
and establishes his own tenets. The Jewish- Arabic 
literature after Saadia, despite its opulence in phi- 
losophy and poetry, science and theology, has only 
two eminent apologists, Judah Halevi, the eminent 
poet, in his '*al-Chazari,*' a book of dialogues be- 
tween the King of the Chasars and a Jewish savant, 
and Moses Maimonides, whose Moreh Nebuchim is 
entirely apologetic. 

After Maimonides only three Hebrew writers be- 
long to this class, viz., I^eon de Banolas (jl3f?l), 
author of Milchamoth Hashem ; Joseph Albo, the 
author of Sepher Ikkarim ; and Isaac Abarbanel, 
among whose numerous works Rosh Amanah, Ater- 
eth Zekenim, Miphaloth Elohim and Mashmia 
Yeshuah are purely apologetic. With them the fif- 
teenth century closes, and the medieval time begins 
for the Jews. It is a long night, interrupted only 
by Menasseh ben Israel, Baruch Spinoza and others 
in Holland ; Azariah dei Rossi, Judah di Modena 
and the Del Medigos in Italy and Candia ; David 
Gans and a few others in Austria, and the few fore- 
runners of Moses Mendelssohn in Germany. 

Moses Mendelssohn reopened this kind of litera- 
ture with three of his books, viz., Phaedon, Jerusa- 
lem and Morgenstunden. In the latter he attempts 
to give the evidence for the existence of Deity ; in 
Phaedon he seeks to establish the doctrine of im- 
mortality of the soul, and in Jerusalem he defends 
the dogmatics of Judaism. His followers were few. 
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Besides S. Formstecher (Die Religion des Geistes), 
Samuel Hirsch (Die Religionsphilosophie der Ju- 
den), Nachman Krochmal (Moreh Nebuche Hazze- 
man), S. I^. Steinheim (Die Glaubenslehre der Syn- 
agoge als exacte Wissenschaft), Ludwig Philipson 
(Die Israelitische Religionslehre), Ltizzato, Bena- 
mozegh and Gruenebaum on the ethics of Judaism. 
Why are there so few apologetic writers? There 
are several causes : 

1. The Jew considered Judaism impregnable, 
built upon the highest philosophical and most pro- 
found ethical thoughts which man is capable of en- 
tertaining, and looked with disdain upon every 
attack made upon it or accusation advanced against 
it. They appeared to him as waging war against 
common sense. This needs no self-defense and no 
apology. 

2. Apologetic writings demand systematic, philo- 
sophical study, logical or a priori evidence, historical 
and comparative researches, and the Jew, except in 
the Arabic-Spanish period and the modem Ger- 
manic period (Philo among the ancients and Baruch 
Spinoza excepted), never was a scholastic philos- 
opher ; his mind does not submit to formulas, 
methods and technicalities of any school philosophy. 
He moved energetically in the sphere of common 
sense, but there he stopped. 

3. Ever since the fourth Christian century it was 
next to an impossibility for the Jew to defend his 
religion properly. Among all the wrongs inflicted 
upon him was also the humiliation imposed on his 
religious beliefs. It was deemed indispensably 
necessary and indisputable in Christendom that 
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Christianity is the whole religious truth, and Juda- 
ism or any other religious beliefs or philosoph- 
ical conviction must be absolutely wrong. The 
same was the case in all Mohammedan countries, 
and there was no such a thing as a free country 
prior to 1776. There is to-day no land in the civ- 
ilized world where the Jew, or any other man not 
holding the popular belief, dare give full and honest 
expression to his dissenting religious views without 
being punished for it. He would be ostracised and 
belittled by bigots and fanatics. The punishment 
might be corporeal — the prison — ^but formerly it 
was the torture-chamber or the funeral-pyre ; these 
were the arguments ; now it is the cry of heresy, of 
demoralization, that is raised at the heels of the Jew 
as well as of the skeptic, atheist or infidel. 

The Jew could hardly think of defending his 
faith, as the defense would imply attack upon the 
faith of others. Such attack, direct or indirect, 
was punished with torture and pyre, and is pun- 
ished still with ostracism. The best the Jew could 
do for his protection was to keep silent, and so he 
did. Only in Mohammedan countries could he 
speak freely of the superiority of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, and he did ; in Christian countries he might 
have spoken freely of the superiority of Judaism 
to the Islam, but there was very little philosophical 
writing in Christendom prior to the seventeenth 
century. Besides, the Jew was so discouraged by 
oppression that he could not muster the boldness 
necessary to express himself on such matters. 

4. In the nineteenth century the Jew is no less 
cautious ; though he is a citizen of the world, 
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he does not like to offend his neighbors. He 
wishes consideration for himself, and feels under 
obligation to bestow similar considerateness upon 
others. Therefore, he does not yet feel quite at 
Hberty to speak out freely. This is a kind of un- 
manly weakness, and perhaps even treason to his 
reHgion — ^surely a restraint upon his best convic- 
tions. Prudence may dictate such caution for the 
sake of mutual good understanding and peace ; but, 
after all, it is a truce. 

Many of our modern Jewish scholars since the 
time of the scientific revival have been drawn away 
from Judaism and its philosophy. They seek their 
reputation, along with their livelihood, in science 
and art, in financial and commercial pursuits, and 
cannot reserve much attention from these for the 
problems of religion. Rabbis are interested in his- 
tory, archeology and philology ; they preach prac- 
tical sermons on current topics and cultivate as 
much theology and philosophy as is absolutely nec- 
essary. They are thus alienated from studies and 
from the zeal requisite for a thorough apologetics of 
Judaism. 

And yet it appears that this is the time when 
Judaism can arise from lethargy and can establish 
its claim as the universal religion. It has been the 
mother of all religions, it has nurtured the religious 
ideas. This it seems to me is the opportune time 
and occasion for a comparison of the ideals of Juda- 
ism with the pretensions of the world. Thousands 
will be glad to hear the honest truth. Before the 
majesty of truth we may abandon all ungenerous 
considerations. 
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The only thing that may make us hesitate is the 
question, **Are we able to do it? Can we do jus- 
tice to this important problem ? ' ' But this can be 
decided by an intelligent community ; and that it 
may be enabled to decide we must submit the mat- 
ter clearly. We may begin, then, upon an * 'Apolo- 
getics of Judaism." It is a discipline in the theol- 
ogy of Judaism for us and for the public. Jointly 
we will be competent to solve the problem. Surely 
after our first effort some one will be found who can 
continue. He will avoid our errors, he will supply 
our deficiencies, and will come nearer to the truth ; 
but as for us, let us seek it, and announce honestly 
whatever is found. 
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APHORISMS ON ETHICS. 

(1891.) 

I. 

That man is free and moral is presupposed by all 
systems of law, human and divine, for law would be 
ineffective if subjects were not credited with moral 
freedom. 

It is maintained in scripture that this moral free- 
dom is not acquired ; it is innate, for Adam and 
Eve obeyed and disobeyed commands of God. 

Reward or punishment as the consequence of 
obedience or disobedience, is just only when the in- 
dividual is addressed as a free moral agent. From 
the very beginning all nations considered it just to 
reward the obedient and to punish the disobedient. 
Scripture records a like attitude by God toward 
man himself. Man's moral freedom is recognized 
in all law, divine and human. Compulsory agen^ 
cies coercing men to act contrary to law, divine or 
human, are contrary to the facts of human nature ; 
therefore, without validity. 

Responsibility is the necessary consequence of 
this freedom. Man is responsible for his commis- 
sions and omissions toward himself, toward his fel- 
lowmen and toward his God. 

Conscience is undeliberate reason, it has the in- 
tuitive discernment that the right and the good are 
the right and the good and ought to be done, and 
that the opposite of these ought to be shunned be- 
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cau^e they are wrong and evil. Conscious reason 
defines the right and good and their opposites. Con- 
science comprises the sense of duty, the satisfac- 
tion in its performance and the regret in its viola- 
tion. It is man's own tribunal, which calls him 
to account, approves or disapproves. The first fra- 
tricide in scripture exclaimed, **My iniquity is too 
great to bear,'' and iniquity implies the effort to 
commit wrong, and also the consciousness of wrong 
as a crime. 

Man is a member of society, his doings and omis- 
sions concern society, as much and more than they 
concern himself ; he is accountable to society. The 
human family is part of God's creation, the indi- 
vidual and society are equally accountable to the 
Creator. His laws preserve this world, and every 
violation of these laws is an attempt at destruction ; 
every violation of the laws of society is an attempt 
to destroy it. The right and good preserve what- 
ever wrong and evil destroy. 

That which is right and good in commission or 
omission may be called moral, and the opposite of 
these is immoral. All men, however, are moral by 
nature. 

The immoral by nature is an abnormality or it is 
the product of corruption. This is scriptural doc- 
trine. Adam and Eve did not violate God's com- 
mandment of their own free will ; it was the persua- 
sion of the serpent beguiling Eve which led Adam 
to trangression. 

Morality is a system of definitions as to the right 
and the good and their opposites. They are the 
product of reason and are, therefore, capable of in- 
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struction. The child, although moral by birth, 
is unconscious of morality, and it becomes con- 
sciously moral in the same progressive manner as it 
becomes intelligent. Morality conditions the exist- 
ence of society and the life of the individual within 
it, it must accordingly be taught effectually. Con- 
sisting of rules of action, it ought to be taught by 
practice till each rule or law becomes lodged in the 
consciousness and becomes a habit. This, how- 
ever, is impossible for the teacher in his limited 
sphere of influence, and it is the ofiSce of the re- 
ligious educator to establish what is the moral duty 
of man. 

It is the duty of every one to get to know 
himself, for self-consciousness is the supreme 
fact of life; to know what his relations and his 
duties to his fellow-man and to his Maker are. This 
self-knowledge embraces the recognition of our 
faults and shortcomings and the desire to over- 
come them. This is moral self-training. An 
earnest person must strive to become wiser and 
better with every passing day. The daily improve- 
ments shall grow virtuous habit. This is self- 
culture. 

He that knows himself, his relations and duties 
to his fellow-man and to his Maker, and has over- 
come the faults and shortcomings of his nature is, 
in the language of scripture, holy. Holiness is the 
highest degree of moral life. In a holy person vir- 
tue has become constant. 

The contents of the science of morality consist in 
definitions of what is right and good and what is 
otherwise. Morality will always have to be incul- 
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cated for the majority in every generation is imma- 
ture, and their reason is not adequately developed. 

When a definition of a moral fact has obtained 
the cx)nsent of the best of men, it becomes a moral 
law ; and when it has obtained the consent of a com- 
munity, it becomes public law. Such moral laws 
and public laws constitute the foundation of ethics. 

But this is the weak feature of ethics. There exists 
no fixed and final authority for moral or public law. 
*' The consent of the best class of men," or **the 
consent of a community, or of the majority in it," 
are indefinite conceptions. In the early days of 
humanity definitions of morality were accepted as 
facts of superhuman reason, as revelations, as mes- 
sages of inspired men. This gave them recogniza- 
ble authority. Revelation is the only authority of 
ethics now, as it was then ; every other basis is in- 
adequate for the superstructure. 

We acknowledge but one revelation as genuine — 
the Torah. It is the paramount duty of con- 
scientious Israelites to learn from the Torah to 
know ourselves, our relations and duties to our fel- 
low-men and to our Maker, and to teach these con- 
stantly and diligently. If, understanding our own, 
and comparing it impartially with ethics con- 
structed upon another basis, we should find ours 
inferior, we are obligated to learn the better from 
others. But if ours is proven to be superior, the 
duty would devolve upon us to teach that. This 
is the plan of the investigation which we would 
urge. 
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II. 

The most reliable commentaries of the Torah are 
two books especially, viz. : 

Psalms, which expounds the theology of Moses 
in the most beautiful and most convincing form, in 
more effective manner than philosophical or scien- 
tific treatises have done ; and 

Proverbs, which expounds the ethics of Moses 
clearly and directly, in a form almost childlike, ad- 
dressed to ''my son,** /. <?., to intelligent youth, 
still not unprofound in spirit. 

None can speak intelligently of the ethics of our 
Torah without referring to Proverbs (rules of pru- 
dence, too, are part of the moral code). Let us 
read but four verses of the second chapter : 

'* My son, if thou wouldst but accept my words, 
and treasure up my commandments with thee : 

To let thy ear listen unto wisdom : (if) thou 
wouldst incline thy heart to understanding. 

For if thou wilt call after intelligence ; if after 
understanding thou wilt lift up thy voice ; 

If thou wilt seek her as silver, and search for her 
as for hidden treasures.*' 

Here are two statements given of the moral life ; 
the first is subjective and the other objective, and 
together they sum up the good which morality has 
in its keeping. 

This is also the proper division of morality ; it is 
ideal or subjective, and real or objective. Both these 
elements are laid down eo ipso at the very beginning 
of the Mosaic account ; they are expanded in the 
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book and unfold, as it were, the logical phases of 
the principle. 

Matter and its forces, we are told in the first 
chapter of Genesis, were created in the beginning 
('*bara,** create.) This matter and force produced 
all differentiated substances, but could not produce 
animal life ; and God created again the differentiated 
individual beings. These elementary creatures had 
no power of producing intellectual personality, and 
the third creation was necessary — human mind, 
soul, spirit, intellectual force (at this instance the 
third ** bara*' occurs in the text). God created not 
the body of man (it expressly states), but the spirit 
of man did he give to the body of clay (Genesis, i, 
27, and ii, 7). God blessed (we are told there) 
only the animal (verse 22) and man (verse 28), and 
blessed naught else. However we may interpret these 
blessings — as a power, impulse, instinct, conscious or 
unconscious capacity — the several accounts outline 
fully the moral dignity of man. The sense of 
duty, conscience, the consciousness of the right 
and of the good — this impulse to do it and to shun 
its reverse — is innate in man, it is a capacity of the 
*'soul of life,'* the D'»nf?« Df?X, the ''image of 
God,'' which the Almighty himself created to 
transform a body of clay into a personality. 

The moral principle is not something acquired, 
something produced by reason and experience. 
Kant's Categoric Imperative, we may say, was 
where the first man opened his eyes. When, then, 
we read in the same chapter (ii, 16), **God com- 
manded" m«n by "upon Adam," we can easily 
interpret this "upon" as intimating that the 
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commandment was additional to the consciousness 
of man. A commandment presupposes a moral 
significance. Commandments in their totality con- 
stitute the moral code ; they may be amended along 
with the progress of reason by the accumulation of 
experience ; the legislation of Moses itself offers the 
proof for that ; it owes its existence to moral truths 
inherent in human nature. 

So much for the principle, and now a few words 
as to the two sides of it : the ideal or subjective, 
and the real or objective. The ideal morality of 
Moses, defined in Proverbs, was beautifully formu- 
lated by Rabbi Akiba eighteen hundred years ago. 
He said (Aboth, iii, 14), ** Beloved is man (Adam) 
for he was created in the image (of God). It is 
superior love to have made him conscious that he 
was bom in that image, as said (in Holy Writ) that 
He made man in the image of God." 

In this resides ideal morality. It is the con- 
sciousness of man that he is the supreme being on 
this earth, the only one created in the image of God, 
the only moral and intellectual being on earth. He 
is the reflex of the eternal Deity ; little lower than 
God on earth, crowned with honor and glory, as 
David said (Psalm viii). With this consciousness, 
Adam found no ' * helpmate, ' ' not one like himself in 
the beautiful population of Eden ; he named the an- 
imals, but none could name him, he was alone in 
the primeval world. 

In this sublime consciousness which distinguishes 
man lies the first law of nature — self-preservation. 
The Self, the Ego, is human ; to preserve himself, 
man must maintain the consciousness that he is the 
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image of God. This Moses refers to when he 
Speaks of the special blessing which was bestowed 
on man. In this preservation of the human self 
. lies ideal or subjective morality. Upon this rock 
Moses builds the most complete system of ideal 
morality known to man. 

He tells you first what God is whose image you 
are. He is ** merciful, beneficent, long-suffering, 
abundant in grace and truth'* (Exodus, xxxiv, 6), 
and these are the various elements of his sublime 
love. "He is holy," that is, he is the highest 
degree of purity and virtue, free from that which is 
repugnant to truth and justice. He tells you God is 
the highest wisdom, justice, truth and faithfulness ; 
the highest ideal of perfection which man can con- 
ceive. 

Then he tells you that since these are the attri- 
butes of God, of whom you are the image, it follows 
of necessity that you. possess the capacity to attain 
similar qualities. This is the point of self-preserva- 
tion, viz. : the consciousness that you are the image 
of your Maker. In this development of yourself, 
in all the changes which you undergo from the 
cradle to the grave, you can preserve this conscious- 
ness only if your capacities grow by steady practice. 
You look to the highest ideal of which you are 
capable, as David says : "I have put God before 
my eyes continually, because he is at my right hand 
I cannot be moved from the right path. * ' Therefore , 
Moses commands: **Ye shall be holy, for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy.'* ''And ye shall sanctify 
yourselves and become holy, for I, the Lord your 
God, am holy." Then again, ** Ye shall be perfect 
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with the lyord your God," and also, *'Ye shall 
walk after the Lord your God," which the Talmud 
already explained, *'as God is merciful so shall ye 
be, as God is beneficent, so ye shall be ; emulate his 
moral attributes. ' * Thus the consciousness of the 
god-likeness of man prevails ; this is the preserva- 
tion of his Self, and this is the highest reach of ideal 
morality. No man can do more than approximate 
the ideal of perfection. No system of morality or 
ethics can propose higher aims ; none ever did, none 
ever will. 

Thus Moses places man above the position which 
was ever assigned to him by philOvSophy and science, 
and demands equality for all human beings before 
God ; demands that the self-respect of none be dis- 
couraged, not even of the needy, the helpless and 
the unprotected, and puts the criminal also under 
the 3egis of the law. We shall discuss this under 
the head of objective morality. Here we would 
call attention to the character of Bible morality and 
the history of Israel that verifies it. If it must be 
admitted that these biblical characters are superior 
to all we know of, it must also be admitted that this 
moral system is the highest known to man, a pow- 
erful educator of a race. 

III. 
Ethics is also objective. It refers to the action 
of man toward himself, toward man and toward 
other animate beings. '* Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ' ' is the highest moral law. It -was announced 
not only by Moses, who uttered it first, but also by 
Hillel, who formulated it as the so-called Golden 
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Rule. It is found also in the Analects of Confu- 
cius and in the book of Tobit, and later on it was 
re-Stated by Rabbi Akiba, who declared it the *' bbo 
rmn^ ^I^H,** **the fundamental principle of the 
law/* as far, namely, as the moral law is con- 
cerned. This ethical formula also makes the *' Thy- 
self " the standard, /. e,, none can do more or bet- 
ter for fiis fellow-creatures than to do to them what 
. he would under like circumstances do unto himself. 
As a moral agent he is subjective first, before he is 
in his motives purely subjective. Real morality 
depends on ideal morality, as the moral value of 
any deed is commensurate to its motive. The pur- 
ity of motives in all doings and omissions of the 
individual, called in German **Lauterkeit der Ge- 
sinnung," and in Hebrew ** Moreh Shamayim,'* or 
also ** Leshem Shomayim,** with us ideal or subjec- 
tive morality, is the conditio siyie qua 71071 of all 
ethics and the ultimate of self-restraint, self-culture, 
and the preservation of self. Any person that acts 
from, impure or selfish motives is no moral man ; 
however useful or beneficial what he does or does 
not may be to others or to himself, he stands in 
need of moral culture and moral training. An 
honest man's criterion of moral motives is based 
upon self-knowledge. **Do I do, desire or wish, 
do I long, yearn or hope for this or that from pure 
and unselfish motives?*' is the main question in 
the examination of self. 

This ideal morality is of necessity neglected by 
utilitarians and evolutionists. Systems of ethics, 
however, which are built up geometrically or ar- 
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tistically (see Spinoza's Ethics), are by no means 
necessarily moral. 

According to this aspect, Moses proceeds to lay 
down the fundamental principle of real or objective 
ethics thus : God blessed the animal creation (Gen- 
esis, I, 22), ** be fruitful and multiply,'* etc., which 
consecrates the instinct of self-preservation and 
therefore of the race, and man's regard for animate 
creatures. Then he records (i, 27) the superiority 
of man over all other creatures. He is created in 
the image of God. Then (i, 28) he records that 
God bestowed his blessing on man, and repeats this 
in the covenant with Noah (Genesis, ix, i). The 
second blessing contains much more than the first ; 
it contains in the briefest terms the declaration that 
man is moral. 

The blessing bestowed on man, like that bestowed 
on the animals, declares, '*be fruitful and multi- 
ply," but adds, *'and fill the earth." Man is a 
cosmopolitan being, he can prosper in all zones and 
climes. Man, despite his weaknesses, in contrast 
with animals, will fill and populate the earth. 

** Be fruitful and multiply" was understood al- 
ready by the ancient rabbis to be the first command- 
ment of the Law, viz.: the race was to be pre- 
served ; every individual, being part of the race, 
has a part in this common obligation. We may 
now look upon the conditions expressed in that 
blessing. These are expressed in two Hebrew 
words, '* subdue her (the earth) and have domin- 
ion" overfish, bird and beast. The preservation 
of the human race and the individual, the distribu- 
tion over the earth, depend on certain conditions. 
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The prosperity and happiness of each and all," as 
well as life and health, will always be commensurate 
with the fulfillment of these conditions. In these 
two words is implied the fundamental principle of 
real morality. 

In order to subdue the earth and to have domin- 
ion over animate beings, the first requisite is labor ; 
hence it is man*s duty to work, to perform such 
tasks as shall give man dominion over the earth, its 
elements and forces. This comprises useful labor, 
physical and mental, secular and spiritual, labor 
productive of the means of preservation. It is 
moral to work. It is immoral to do nothing, to be 
a parasite. Adam was placed in the Garden of 
Eden, not to enjoy the luxuries of dolce far niente, 
but *'to till it and to keep it.*' God himself 
worked, he says (Genesis, ii, 2), and when He had 
finished, the earth was for man to work on. **Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work** is a 
paragraph in the constitution of humanity ; it is 
necessary for the health and happiness of the 
individual, the preservation and the progress of 
the race. The patriarchs labor, and Solomon 
apotheosizes labor ; so does the Psalmist, who says 
(cxxviii, 2) : '*If thou wilt eat the labor of thy 
hands thou shalt be happy, and it shall be well with 
thee.'* The ancient rabbis say this means happi- 
ness in this life and well-being in life eternal. The 
Mosaic code is chiefly a regulation of labor ; the 
very worship of God is connected with labor, and 
the injunction of rest is for the further effectful- 
ness of labor (Leviticus, xxvi, 34 and 43). The 
Hebrews were an industrious people in a small and 
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mo'untainous country ; their commerce was not ejt- 
tensive and their chief occupation was agriculture. * 
The religious documents of old, the New Testa- 
ment, the Koran and the sacred books of the East 
give no similar law of sturdy morality. Modern 
literature and modem ethics do not inculcate it 
with equal preciseness. Moses alone gives it con- 
secrated significance. I^abor and slavery are synon- 
ymous in many places, idleness a divine boon, * * Nir- 
vana' ' felicity on earth and bliss in heaven. 

IV. 

When we speak of moral law, we designate two 
different subjects, and we may mean either of them, 
viz.: I. The innate moral principle, the quality of 
the human mind known as conscience or the sense of 
duty. It necessitates a man to acknowledge and to 
do that which is good and right, and on account of 
its obligatory character it is called a law. 2. The 
definitions of reason as to what special sentiments, 
desires, doings and omissions are moral or immoral, 
are called moral laws ; but on the whole, moral 
law as a product of reason, has no compulsory 
force ; therefore, men in various periods of history 
and under different circumstances agree as to the 
first, but disagree as to the second kind of moral 
law. Every man has a conscience, but not all 
agree in the interpretation of the dicta of con- 
science. 

History furnishes numerous illustrations of this. 
We select from the Talmud : Two friends travel 
together and lose their way in the wilderness. One 
of them carries the scanty provisions, which are 
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sufl&cient for both for but one day ; they cannot, 
however, reach the end of the wilderness in less 
than two or three days. Should they share their 
provisions and both perish, or shall one keep 
the food for himself, and abandon his friend, 
to save his own life ? Here evidently we have a 
conflict between conscience and reason ; and yet the 
two learned and scrupulous rabbis disagree on this 
moral question, viz. , whether self-preservation takes 
precedence. Yet both rabbis are equally men of 
exacting righteousness. 

This disagreement is universal; there exists no 
fixed standard of morality. However, the con- 
science of man and the well-being of society, the 
government of the state and the peaceable inter- 
course between nations, demand imperiously a fixed 
standard, defining what is right and good and what 
is not. The civilized world agrees, in the main 
at least, on the authority of revelation ; this is 
the basis of ethics. It is called the divine law, 
and is deferred to because it is divine. It is re- 
jected in part or in whole by those who deny the 
divinity of absolute law, as the anarchists, nihilists, 
communists, advocates of free love and common 
property. 

We may remark here, in parenthesis, that all 
those who argue against inspiration and revelation 
forget that they argue against the moral foundation 
of society. This has no other common standard of 
right and wrong, and it accepts it only because it 
believes it to be divine. In fact, there exists no 
other reason to enforce its universal acceptance. 

The common standard of morality was raised by 
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Moses. It is the voice of God, as it was interpreted 
by Moses in the five books which we call the 
Torah. It has been' adopted in part or in whole 
by all civilized nations. It is agreed that the 
Mosaic definitions of what is right and good and 
what is the reverse emanate from a reason higher 
than man's, and they must, therefore, be accepted 
by all men. History proves this. As the histori- 
cal books of the canon record the historical evidence 
that the dispersion of Israel was the consequence 
of a departure from the divine standard, so the his- 
tory of the modem nations offers the undoubted 
evidence that all their sufferings, failures, woes and 
miseries are traceable to a departure from that 
standard of morality. Nay, according to the de- 
gree of the neglect of it was the misery. For in- 
stance, the miseries that came upon the French 
people at the time of the French Revolution were a 
retribution for the willful abandonment of the divine 
law of right. Again, to speak frankly as well as 
boldly, our nation had to pass through the great 
ordeal of the Civil War because we had ignored and 
violated the law of God — his justice, which none 
can ignore or violate with impunity. 

It is difficult to argue our thesis against the as- 
sumptions of popular theology. Cardinal Manning 
has said (Nineteenth Century, p. 876): *' It is in- 
deed true, that we are not bound by a divine enact- 
ment to give a tithe of all we possess. That wise 
and expedient law was abolished by the higher law 
which has created the Christian world. We are free 
from the law of Israel, but we are not free from a 
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more perfect, searching, constraining and even tem- 
porary law, which is the law of liberty. ' ' This sounds 
like sarcasm. There is a mass of irresponsible wealth 
in the world, there is the poverty and degradation 
among millions. The law of liberty is not suifi- 
cient. Dogmatists may sit at the loom and weave 
creeds, they may declare the law of Moses abro- 
gated, but after all ;^7oo,ooo,ooo are in the hands 
of responsible men, while next door to them are 
millions of miserable paupers. The law of tithes, 
as ordained by Moses was never charged with the 
like condition. 

Nations cannot be educated by abstraction, by 
the abstract law of liberty. Nations consist of a 
majority of immature persons, the ripe and strong- 
minded are in the minority. The first must be 
trained by concrete provisions ; institutions embody 
the principles of morality. But the Mosaic dispen- 
sation represents these eminently. 

The Israelites observed the law of tithe for fif- 
teen centuries ; it became so forceful with them, 
that now philanthropists must admire the munifi- 
cence and the efficiency of Jewish charities. Con- 
crete law and a forethoughtful institution has edu- 
cative power and makes for virtue, the law of 
liberty has not. So also the abstinence, the frugal- 
ity, the energy of the Jew are deducible from the 
discipline of Mosaism. The law of liberty cannot 
replace the law of Moses. 

Take another example. The laws of Moses, start- 
ing with the standard laid down in the first chapter of 
Genesis (which we have discussed above), declare 
emphatically for personal liberty and for equality in 
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civil law of all persons before God (Exodus, xii, 49 ; 
Numbers, xv, 15, 16). No privileges are granted, 
not even to the priesthood, no person is exempt 
from duty — the king no more than the laborer. 
The educational effect of this training is visible in 
the character of even the modem Israelite in all 
parts of the civilized world — he is a citizen who 
loves freedom and justice. For eighteen centuries 
liberty has been agitated, but the majority of man- 
kind is still enslaved and degraded ; princes, priests 
and castes live on the labor of the disfranchised. 
It took England and Holland many centuries to 
emancipate their kin. It took France still longer 
to avail itself of the Mosaic doctrine of liberty, 
fraternity and equality. It is but a few years since 
the serfs of Russia, the negro slaves of America, 
the peasants of Austria and Hungary were eman- 
cipated. 

Moses commanded, * * Thou shalt love the stran- 
ger,'' extended to him the boon of charity, placed 
him under the protection of the law and gave him 
an equal standing with the rest ; under the law of 
liberty, thousands were driven out from Protestant 
Prussia during the last decade, and millions are 
persecuted in Christian Russia and Roumania. 
What of the vaunted doctrine of liberty ? 

Moses commanded (Deuteronomy, xxiii, 16, 17), 
' ' Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the serv- 
ant which is escaped from his master unto thee ; " 
and we, under the benign protection of liberty, 
maintained till a few years ago the notorious fugi- 
tive slave law. Then the law continues: ''He 
(the fugitive slave, even) shall dwell with thee, 
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even among you, in that place which he shall 
choose in one of the gates, where it liketh him 
best ; thou shalt not oppress him ; ' ' but by the 
doctrine of liberty every peasant in Germany, Aus- 
tria and France, and every serf in Poland and 
Russia, was restricted to his soil as a dog is held to 
his chain, and the Jews of Russia and Poland are 
driven from their homes and the places of their 
birth. The law of liberty is a failure. Moses 
commanded, * ' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self " (I^viticus, xix, 18). No room is left for in- 
dividual whim or passion. He first declares what 
shall not be done to the neighbor (ibid, verses 1 1- 
18), and then what shall be done to him. Hillel 
understood it so, and so it is practicable. 

We need go no further to prove our thesis. Mis- 
eries originated when the nations departed from the 
Mosaic standard of morality. Statesmen in our 
days begin to see this and to acknowledge it. This 
is the universal standard ; it comes from a source 
higher than the human intellect. It is acknowl- 
edged as the universal standard, because it is di- 
vine. Revelation is the foundation of mankind's 
standard of morality. The answers as to what is 
good and what is right Moses gives distinctly. We 
shall now begin to discuss *'the moral laws" laid 
down by him. 

V. 

The main doctrine of ethics commands the preser- 
vation of the human race. Preservation implies 
growth. The race is constituted of individuals, the 
preservation of the race is achieved by the conserva- 
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tion of individuals. Whatever shortens the life of 
the individual, or deprives him of the means of suste- 
nance, or diminishes his capacity, affects the race, 
and is a violation of its absolute law. On the other 
hand, whatever prolongs or protects the life, health 
and happiness of an individual, is consonant with the 
best interests of the race, and is obligatory by the 
law of social as well as personal righteousness. 
The rabbis maintained : 

'* Whoever saves (the life of) one person has 
done as much as though he bad fulfilled the entire 
law ; * ' for the maintenance of the race depends on 
the preservation of the individuals that constitute it. 
You cannot preserve the race or the individual 
without preserving the characteristic Self, the in- 
tellectual and spiritual quality inherent in the 
self, which is the mark of the man. So also the 
progress of the intellectual and spiritual qualities 
of man are the conditio sine qua non for the indi- 
vidual and for the race, according to Moses. 
The Creator bestowed on man the blessing ''to 
fill the earth,'* i. e., to increase steadily and not 
cease on earth. He pointed out the adequate means 
for perpetual existence, viz.: the subduing of the 
earth and holding dominion over animate beings. 
This dominion can be attained by labor alone. As 
we have maintained before, the effort to subdue the 
earth and to hold dominion over animate creatures, 
comprises the first category of man's duties. *'It 
is moral to work, and immoral to do nothing." In- 
asmuch, however, as it is labor only which achieves 
the prescribed ultimate, it must be labor guided by 
the human Self, consequently the progress of the 
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race is achieved through the advancement of indi- 
viduals. This is the second category of man's 
duties. 

Man is disposed to labor by his constitution. 
But he feels an aversion to forced and unremunera- 
tive labor. God punished Adam with that, *' in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread. ' * 

But self-control and the zest for invention over- 
come the distaste for even this kind of labor. One 
of the sages of the Talmud speaks of this. He 
points out how many different kinds of work the 
first man must have done before be obtained a 
morsel of bread to eat or a garment to cover his 
body, '* but now I find all these things prepared for 
me when I rise in the morning. ' * Human ingenuity 
contrived instruments and implements (whatever you 
can lay your hand on is man's invention), but be- 
fore these labor was exhausting and hard. In our 
century especially through steam and electricity, 
and mechanical inventions, discoveries in physics 
and chemistry, labor has been materially reduced. 

The preservation of the human race involves also 
means for protection against the elements, against 
degenerate members of the race (who have their 
prototype in Cain), protection also against de- 
pravity, aggravated by ambition; protection of 
life, property and honor. All this is done in the 
organization of society, by intellectual labor, by 
the establishment of civil order, by government, by 
international treaties, through courts of justice, 
through penal laws and the suppression of crime, 
and by the reformation of criminals, in short, by the 
various agencies of the people to enforce the law, and 
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to maintain peace. The human race is assisted in 
subduing the earth and holding dominion over it, 
as that Rabbi of old wisely said : ' ' Pray for the 
well-being of the government, for if it were not for 
its authority one would swallow the other alive.'* 
As a concrete example, let me cite the Constitution 
of the United States, and the amelioration it has 
afforded the millions. You will appreciate very 
readily the high Talue of intellectual effect. 

The second, though not subordinate, category of 
ethical duty is comprised in the doctrine that we 
must protect, aiid help along the human family in 
its intellectual progress. 

On these two fundamental doctrines Moses, and 
after him the Prophets, and after them their ex- 
pounders, constructed Jewish ethics, viz.: Labor 
and intellectual progress. As regards labor we have 
quoted Moses before. In regard to intellectual pro- 
gress you must consider that Moses said : " Would 
that all the people of the Lord were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.'*. 
* ' Prophet ' ' signifies a man of the highest intellec- 
tual culture. So God is reported to have told him 
that all Israel should become a kingdom of priests, 
every one a priest. ** Priest'* signifies a man of 
the highest and purest moral force. The priests of 
Egypt were the savants. The uncompromising 
resistance Moses made against idolatry was based 
upon the idea that paganism retards intellectual 
progress, and history proves this to be true. Under 
corruptive influences man deteriorates. The Mosaic 
organization of state and society, its laws and insti- 
tutions, are the precipitate of the highest intelli- 
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gence and, without any exception, obviously devised 
to advance the mind and bring it to the highest it 
can attain. 

Moses, speaking of his laws and institutions, ex- 
claims, therefore, **This is your wisdom and intel- 
ligence in the eyes of the nations/' History has 
indeed no counterpart to such an enlightened dis- 
pensation. 

VI. 

Instruction, practice and experience perfect in 
man his natural qualifications alone. What man 
has established and invented in the history of dv- 
iUzation is no more and no less than the realization 
of his latent and natural capacities, a rise out of 
the unconscious into the sphere of consciousness. 
In the light of the reality of human achievement, 
we may judge what is natural and a gift of God. 

We may maintain that the social instinct is one 
of these qualifications man has had from the be- 
ginning. From the beginning and all along men 
have been engaged in perfecting association and 
organization. From the very first day man felt * * it 
is not good to be alone.'' 

The moral principle is the conditio sine qua non 
of society. It has realized itself in laws and insti- 
tutions, and without it organization would have 
been impossible, for man would have continued the 
primeval conflict and intensified it. Obedience to 
the moral law is necessary for the maintenance of 
the social equlibrium, even as it- is necessary for the 
maintenance of human nature. Disobedience to 
law destroys society and manhood. This explains 
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the pleasure which follows the doing of the good, 
and the remorse which comes after sin. 

So also as to the spiritual side of human nature. 
We define this as the instinct which leads man to 
seek an object for veneration and worship, and in- 
duces him to set up ideals. It is the religious sense, 
and like the moral law and the desire for association, 
it is the source out of which doctrines, dogmas and 
forms of religious practice rise. In all ages of his- 
tory man has been engaged in forming and reform- 
ing gods, in establishing creeds and institutions that 
have their spirit. Theories as to morals and as to 
religion have been made to conform to the aspiration 
of society. 

It must be correct, therefore, to maintain that 
the moral, intellectual and spiritual qualities of the 
soul — of that personality which Scripture calls 
D'^'^n not^i '' the spirit of life ^^— are aspects of the 
same fact. The moral aspect manifests itself as will ; 
the intellectual as judgment, and the spiritual as as- 
piration. The preservation of this self demands 
that these three qualities co-operate harmoniously. 
Whatever is necessary for the self-preservation of the 
' individual man is indispensable for the preservation 
of the human family. The third category of the 
moral law, therefore, directs itself to preserve the 
integration of the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
life of the race and the individual. These three 
categories, which we have mentioned before, viz., 
labor, intellect, and the harmony of the soul quali- 
ties, constitute the foundation of the moral laws of 
Moses. This is outlined in the first chapter of the 
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Bible: **Fill the earth and subdue it, and have 
dominion ' * over its creatures. 

What do we mean by equilibrium, harmony of 
the soul ? Man has will, and it appears as con- 
science — the good and right must be done because 
it is good and right, and evil must be eschewed be- 
cause it is not good nor right. The child, as soon 
as it is able to conceive an abstract idea, is conscious 
of this law of its nature. 

Reason also re-enforces, sooner or later, instruc- 
tion and training. Our forefathers may have re- 
ceived light on moral facts by divine revelation ; 
but what made them accept it, and what led them 
to submit to it? Besides, we may ask also, what 
induced millions of human beings to accept the 
moral code, though their forefathers received no 
such revelation? 

It is the spiritual quality of the soul, in which 
all human lives share, that has roused to reason 
and awakened the will. When the first man, in 
obedience to his spiritual impulse, began to con- 
ceive, however crudely, a being more perfect than 
he himself, reason began to vindicate itself. Man 
went higher and upward, he sought an ideal, he 
went forth to worship. It makes no difference 
whether fear of harm, or hope of the good, or the 
natural impulse of his soul moved him, he did all 
he did by a quality of the soul which he had in 
common with every other human being. The 
higher an individual or nation has risen in the cog- 
nition of an ideal, the loftier the ideal is; the 
loftier the God-idea is, the more vigorously reason 
operates and the more scrupulous judgment is as 
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to the good and right, the higher its moral stand- 
ard becomes. 

The intellectual and spiritual qualities are recipro- 
cal — the more vigorous the reason, the more forceful 
the spirituality is. Sometimes, it must be admit- 
ted, this interaction is disturbed. The spiritual is 
sometimes divorced from the intellectual, and then 
it produces bigotry and intolerance. The wisest 
then degenerates. The spiritual and the intellectual 
must be in perfect harmony — this alone makes per- 
fect humanity. 

This harmony invigorates also the third human 
faculty, the will. The stronger the intellect and 
the more it is furthered for good by spirituality, 
the more competent the judgment becomes to de- 
fine what is truly good and right, and the more these 
invigorate the will to obey what reason declares. 
Spiritual disposition is a poWer. Man without spir- 
ituality is predisposed to rebellion by the very fact 
of rationalism, and on the other hand, without in- 
tellectual control, he is likely to become ascetic. 
But * * the beginning of wisdom is the fear of the 
lyord ;'' or, as Job said, ''behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom, and to eschew evil, that is 
understanding.'' The spiritual lifts the soul aloft, 
the intellectual gives the substance, and the moral 
the sweetness. 

VII. 

The maxim ora et labora^ *'pray and work,'* is 
a transcript of the passage in Psalms (xxxvii, 3) : 
DltD ntfi^yi rnn'^a ntDa C' Trust in the Lord and do 
the good " ) . Prayer primarily means trust in God, 
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in His wisdom, His justice and His providence, 
that they encompass every human being. 

What relation is there between progress in intel- 
lectuality and progress in morality? I^et us con- 
sider this special point. 

1 . It is admitted on all hands that it is a duty of 
every one to contribute to the intellectual progress 
of the race. This duty is an important element of 
both subjective and objective morality. It raises 
man from lower to higher conditions. It moderates 
lower instincts and passions. It redeems humanity 
from many evils. 

2. We have started with the axiom that con- 
science is an inborn quality, and we have defined 
it as the innate conviction that the good and 
right are good and right, and ought to be done 
simply because they are such, and that the evil 
must be eschewed because it is not good and 
not right. But reason defines and experience es- 
tablishes what is good and right in any partic- 
ular case, and these determinations comprise the 
substance of the moral law. It is, therefore, self- 
evident that the recognition of the moral law runs 
parallel with the progress of intellectuality. * * The 
wiser the better." Examples illustrating this are 
numerous and plain in history, and we need not 
dte them. Such are the apotheosis of Chakhmah, 
*' wisdom,** by King Solomon, and by the author 
of Job, and the deified Sophia and Logos of Grecian 
eclectics. The word Chakham in Hebrew desig- 
nates both one who knows clearly and one who does 
weU. 
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3. It is a matter of common sense that morality 
depends on rationality. The ancient rabbis well 
maintained, **the ignorant rustic cannot be 
pious/' simply because he does not know how. If 
a man commits suicide we say he was demented, 
that reason had lost its control over him. Rabbin- 
ical law regards the suicide as demented, unless 
positive evidence is produced to the contrary. 

We know well enough that the maniac must " be 
watched and protected, so as not to harm himself or 
others, because his reason has lost control over 
his passions. Crimes committed suggest lack of 
discretion, ** the person lacks reason to comprehend 
the magnitude of the wrong.'' The ancient rabbis 
maintained, * ' No man commits a sin unless a spirit 
of folly overcomes him. ' ' If the lack of cognition 
is the cause of immorality, the increase of cognition 
brings progress of morality. The level of morality 
is equal to the level of mind. The mental states 
that man attains, the intellectual progress which 
he makes, are a contribution to man's moraUzation. 
The higher we rise intellectually, the nearer we ap- 
proach the ideal of ethics. 

It is true that many persons oif the highest 
mental culture are immoral ; these, however, are the 
exceptions. After all, the most intellectual people 
are also the most virtuous, and vice and crime are 
prevalent among those of the lowest mental con- 
dition. 
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VIII. 

Laws and institutions for the moral culture of the 
community were and always will be necessary, insti- 
tutions such as the family, the church and the state. 
Each of these has its authoritative usages and 
. laws, which are based either on experience, reason- 
ing or on a divine standard. The latter alone is 
perfect. We claim this for the moral doctrines 
of Moses, as they are stated in the first chapter of 
Genesis. The blessing of the Creator is there be- " 
stowed on man that he will fill the earth, subdue it 
and have dominion over all other creatures. And 
this involves the duty of each and all to do that 
which contributes to the preservation, the growth 
and the moral, intellectual and spiritual development 
of the human race. 

Inquiring into the moral system of Moses, let us 
ascertain the principles which underlie its institu- 
tions, of the family in the first place. 

It is not only the suppression of sensuality and 
the sanctification of matrimony which Moses strove 
for, though he was the first to chasten marriage 
(contrast the obscene practices in vogue in ancient 
religions). The seventh commandment and the 
Pentateuchal laws allied to it are now the basis of 
all respectable legislation. Moses did more than 
this ; he made the pure family the basis of the state. 
Fathers and mothers have authority over their 
children, excepting in matters involving life and 
death, which in all cases are referred to the legally 
constituted courts of justice (Deuteronomy, xxi, 
18-22). Parents must support and protect their 
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children ; they must educate them, and further 
their intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare (Ex- 
odus, xiii, 14 ; XX, 10 ; Deuteronomy, vi, 7 ; xi, 19). 
Children again are in duty bound to honor (lycviti- 
cus, xix, 3) and obey their parents. Whoever 
strikes or curses his parents commits a crime (Exo- 
dus, xxi, 15-17). All this is fimdamental law in 
Israel. Parents are the highest authority for the 
child. 

Upon this foundation the state is reared on the 
•following principles : 

(a) The tribe is a family of families, and the state 
is a family of tribes, obedient to the father of them 
all, God ; the duties of every child to his parents 
are also the duties of every person to God and the 
Torah. The prophet who is the servant and mes- 
senger of God (the priest and lycvite in their ofl5- 
cial capacity are messengers of the people, Leviti- 
cus, X, 8-1 1 ; Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 8-1 1) and 
the interpreter of the law, and old men of learning 
and probity, must be respected, because they are 
the special instruments of God (Exodus, xxii, 27 ; 
Leviticus, xix, 32 ; Deuteronomy, xvii, 8-13). 

{b) Personal freedom is the birthright of every 
person ; it extends to the family, the tribe and the 
people, encompassing aliens. It follows that the 
state is representative, and though it is equivalent 
to centralization, it is not unlimited as to legisla- 
tion, nor is its authority arbitrary. In the Mosaic 
scheme of government, the tribe is a federation of 
family groups, governed by a Nasi and the heads of 
the families ; the state is a federation of tribes gov- 
erned by the prophet and the seventy or seventy- 
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two elders, six from each tribe. It was **a nation 
and assembly of nations'' whose sovereign is God. 
Moses found the tribes organized, and their gov- 
ernment was indorsed by the Sinaitic legislation. It 
is the oldest and the most natural, a veritable E 
Pluribus Unum, the first federal government, and is 
surely the first that was based upon personal free- 
dom, upon national liberty, upon equality before the 
law, dispensing justice to each. The Constitution 
of the United States is merely a modem copy of the 
organization of ancient Israel (even the detail which 
disfranchises a foreigner from the office of chief 
magistrate being Mosaic, Deuteronomy, xvii, 15). 

(r) The nation is sovereign under God and under 
the law. * * Thou shalt not add thereto nor diminish 
therefrom.'' By the decisions of the national au- 
thority, or through force of circumstances, the form 
of the laws may change (Deuteronomy, xvii, 8-13), 
but the principles remain. The nation has no 
power to deprive of his freedom any one except 
a criminal (Leviticus, xxv, 25-42). Property could 
not be confiscated (i Kings, xxi), that of a rebel 
excepted (Numbers, xxvii, 3). The nation has no 
right to declare as lawful for the nation that which 
is interdicted for individuals. The nation may not 
steal, nor kill, nor violate the rights of family, it 
may not lie (not even in the way of diplomacy and 
politics), it may not enslave, nor withhold the ben- 
efits of law, just as no individual person may do it 
with impunity. 

{d^ None besides the lawfully constituted au- 
thorities may execute law. The flagellants, lynch- 
ers and the like are violaters of the law of God. 
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Judges and bailiffs are lawfully appointed and are 
the arms of the law. 

. These four points in the ethics of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation reveal the purest conceptions of justice. 

While it cannot be denied that Moses admitted 
alien laws into his code (chiefly Egyptian), it must 
still be admitted that he transformed them to cor- 
respond with Mosaic principles. Wisdom dictates 
to a legislator that he recognize existing conditions 
and tolerate prevalent customs, but he must en- 
deavor also to subordinate them to his spirit. 

The Mosaic code compromised with institutions, 
in accommodation to existing conditions ; but the 
Mosaic legislation had two objects in view, first to 
promulgate a universal religion, to establish uni- 
versal ethics ; and secondly to organize a nation 
with existing habits, customs, organization and tra- 
ditions, and to train a model nation. 

There are, to be sure, ordinances in the Mosaic 
code which would appear as contradictory to its 
principles — the proceedings in the conquest of Ca- 
naan, for instance, the treatment accorded to the 
Midianites, the slaughter in the camp after the in- 
cident of the golden calf, the punishment of the 
witch, and the like. Still, it must be borne in 
mind that contingencies require special treatment. 
We are speaking here of principles and not of ex- 
periences. On some other occasion we hope to treat 
of these apparent exceptions and contradictions to 
Mosaic doctrine. Here we can only point to ab- 
stract principles. These confirm our assertion that 
the Mosaic conception of ethics represents the 
highest and most universal standard of right known 
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to US, and that this is evidenced by the Mosaic pro- 
visions as to the family and the state. 

I^ook upon the world's history from the stand- 
point of evolution, and see how far below the 
Mosaic ideal legislation and morals still are, how far 
below the ideal of Moses the modem world is. We 
still have autocrats, privileged and non-privileged 
classes, we have barriers of separation between na- 
tion and nation, we have standing armies recruited 
from the flower of youth, we have mutual distrust 
among nations and men ; think of the numerous 
victims of crime and of criminal passion ; there is 
levity and neglect of duty. How far behind the 
humanitarian ideal of Moses the world is now ! 

Add to this the undoubted fact that the forma- 
tion and development of character depend largely 
on the influence of the state and of its institutions, 
and remember how many human beings are being 
neglected and crippled by the unfair conditions that 
prevail. The miseries of humanity are the conse- 
quences of the social arrangements as much as of 
mischievous temper. The sufferings and miseries 
of humanity date back to man's departure from 
the standard of the Mosaic revelation. Think also 
of this before you argue against inspiration and 
revelation. 
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REFORMED JUDAISM. 

(1871.) 

^ I. 

Change, universal and perpetual, is the law of 
laws in this universe. Still there is an element of 
stability, the fact of mutation itself ; the law of 
change changes not. This law lies in the harmony 
of the spheres ; the mystery of truth in nature's 
variegation ; the manifestation of the wisdom of the 
Immutable Deity. Progress and perfectibility are 
_the effect, and, as far as reason penetrates, the con- 
scious aim of this cause. The geologist, as he 
comes away from the lowest stratum into which his 
researches have gone along the crust of this planet, 
and the historian, who returns from the study of 
the life of humanity from the cradle of its birth to 
the nineteenth century, see the chain of conscious 
progress in form and idea, from the lowest to the 
highest known to man, see the promise of perfecti- 
bility everywhere, and see permanent retrograda- 
tion nowhere. Wisdom, boundless and ineffable, 
and the revelations of Deity lie in this law of laws 
*' which God hath created to do.*' 

Therefore, Reformed Judaism, the subject of 
this essay, acknowledges .no necessary stability 
of the form, but also no change of the principle. 
All forms change, adapting themselves to new con- 
ditions, and all changes proceed from the same 
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principle, which is not subject to change. This is 
the^entral idea of Jewish reasoners on Judaism in 
the nineteenth century. 

Before following this idea in its sequence, it must 
be understood that the term ''Reformed** in con- 
nection with *' Judaism,'* does not imply restora- 
tion to an older form ; it is intended to convey the 
idea of putting into a new and improved form and 
condition. Judaism, from this standpoint admits 
no retrogession, and maintains that all forms which 
the principle has developed and crystallized, were 
necessarily beneficial for each respective time or 
locality. But the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, being the sum and substance of all previ- 
out phases, has produced conditions unknown in 
former periods of history. Therefore, the princi- 
ple of Judaism also must develop new forms corres- 
ponding to the new conditions which surround its 
votaries who live among the civilized nations; 
forms, too, which were neither necessary nor desir- 
able in former periods of history, and would not be 
such now to other Israelites, although adhering to 
the same principle, who live among semi-barbarous, 
or even less enlightened nations. Again, as civiU- 
zation progresses, the principle of Judaism will 
always develop new forms in correspondence with 
every progressive state of the intelligence and con- 
sciousness, until the great day when one shepherd 
and one flock will tmite the human family in truth, 
justice and love. As an illustration of this, it is to 
be remembered that the Israelite of the reformed 
school does not believe in the restoration of the 
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ancient mode of worship by the sacrifice of animal 
victims and by a hereditary priesthood. He con- 
siders that phase was necessary and beneficial, in 
its time and locality, but that it would be void of 
all significance in our age -when entirely different 
conceptions of divine worship prevail, and it would 
appear much more meaningless to coming genera- 
tions. The divine institutions of the past are not 
obligatory on the present generation or on coming 
ages, since the conditions which rendered them 
necessary, desirable and beneficial have been radi- 
cally changed. Therefore, Progressive Judaism 
would be a better designation than Reformed Juda- 
ism. But, on account of common usage, the latter 
term has been adopted as the caption of this essay, 
and should be understood in this spirit alone. 

The term * ' principle ' ' in this essay is intended to 
signify the positive truth or truths of Judaism. 
The **form" is the manifestation of the principle 
as an organism is of laws, and a mode of worship is 
a regulation for mall's intercourse with the Deity. 
The sun exists apart from the light and Heat it 
emanates. I^ight and heat depend on the sun's 
existence, but not vice versa. In this sense, the 
existence of the sun is absolute, while that of light 
and heat is relative. The same distinction must be 
made in Judaism between principle and form ; the 
former is considered positive, and the latter rela- 
tive. That truth which depends not on man's 
thoughts, deeds and relations is a principle of Juda- 
ism. The principle is expressed by doctrines and 
the form by laws. Both terms are contained in the 
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Hebrew word Torah, as the law of Moses is called 
in the Bible. 

The distinction between principle and form, doc- 
trine and law, spirit and letter, is as old as the 
Bible itself (see Deut. iv, 39, 40; v,. 26 ;. vi, 13, 
and parallel passages ; Psalm, xix, 8 to 10 ; Prqverbs, 
vi, 23 ; Ezekiel, xliv, 24). In the biblical books 
which were written after the exile this distinction 
is also frequently expressed (II Chi;onicles, xiv, 3 ; 
xix, 10; xxxi, 21 ; and Nehemiah, ix, 13, 14). 
The same is the case in the post-biblical Uterature 
of the Hebrews, especially in the Talmud. But, 
in all those passages, we have general terms only, 
without logical definitions. 

The ancient Hebrews were distinguished more 
for their inspiration and intuitive knowledge than 
for pliilosophy. The Greek philosophized on the 
facts of the mind, which the Hebrews uttered 
as self-evident truths. With the exception of the 
Alexandrian school, represented by the works of 
Philo, there is no evidence that, in the strict sense 
of the term, the Jews philosophized on their re- 
ligious books and traditions, previous to the period 
of the Arabic philosophy ; although it cannot be 
denied that the books of Ecclesiastes and Job are 
essays on philosophical themes.* 

* For this very reason Ecclesiastes and Job appear to be 
post-prophetical books. As long as a people has freshness 
and vigor of faith and poetry, such as is exhibited in the 
Prophets and older Psalms, it reasons not philosophically, 
and has no room for skepticism. Grecian philosophy begins 
with the decline of mythology. The same thing precisely 
is the case in Christendom. Some Psalms, therefore, like 
xiv and liii, are also of post-prophetical origin. 
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The statements of Josephus against Apion 
(I, i, 22), and of Eusebius (Praep. Evang. i, ix, 
3) concerning ancient Jewish philosophers, have 
not been sufficiently investigated to adopt or reject 
them. When the Arabs began to cultivate Grecian 
literature, bestowing particular attention on poetry, 
, philosophy, mathematics and medicine, the Jews 
living among them also cultivated these studies. 
The Caraites b^gan them and the rabbinical Jews 
followed. It was not till then that attempts were 
made to estabUsh the principle of Judaism with 
logical precision. Proverbial pihilosophy was the 
favorite wit and wisdom of the ancient Hebrews, 
until rabbinical hermeneutics replaced it in the 
Occident as well as in the Orient. 

The first classical figure of philosophical reflec- 
tion among the dispersed Jews was Gaon Saadia ben 
Joseph, of Fayyum (892 to 942 A. c). A new 
epoch of Jewish culture began with that man, who 
was master in all branches of learning known to 
his age, and he opened to the Jewish mind avenues 
of thought and research which had been closed till 
then. His rabbinical and liturgical works, as well 
as his book on the Hebrew language, cannot be 
mentioned here. He was the first to translate the 
Bible into the Arabic, with extensive notes, por- 
tions of which are extant. S. Munk published his 
Arabic Isaiah in Paris in 1838. Ewald and Dukes, 
in 1844, published Saadia' s Arabic version of the 
Psalms and Job from an Oxford manuscript. But 
most important to us is Saadia as the theological 
philosopher, as he proved to be in his polemical 
books against the Caraites, in his commentary to 
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the oldest cabalistical book, called Sepher Yezirah^ 
''The Book of the Formation," and especially in 
his book called Emunoth we^Deoth, ** Faith and 
Knowledge. ' * He wrote this last book, and nearly 
all others, in Arabic. The original ' is in Oxford 
(Cod. Pococke, 148). The Hebrew translations by 
Juda Ibn Tibbon and Berachia ha-Nakdon, espe- 
cially the former, are well known among the Jewish 
students, although not frequently quoted by Chris- 
tian writers, because never translated into Latin or 
into a modem language. This is the oldest book in 
which the principle of Judaism is philosophically 
discussed and expounded. With Saadia a new 
school of Judaism begins. Rabbinical hermeneutics 
are no longer sole authority for the exposition of 
scriptures ; philology and philosophy are appealed 
to as the final arbiters of scriptural teachings. It 
may be truly maintained that the school now called 
Reform had its origin then and there ; because in 
principle, Jewish orthodoxy signifies the abiding by 
the results of traditional or rabbinical hermeneutics 
in law atid doctrine, as laid down in the two Tal- 
mudim (of Jerusalem and Babylon), and especially 
in the latter. Again, Jewish reform signifies in 
principle an appeal to philosophy and science in 
the exposition of scriptures, especially in, regard to 
law and doctrine. 

II. From Saadia to Maimonidks. 

The Gaon Saadia having thrown open the gates 

of Judaism to scientific and philosophical studies, 

the combat between religion and philosophy became 

more general with every passing decade. A number 
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of philosophical books on Judaism, and critical com- 
mentaries of the Bible, partly in print and partly in 
manuscript, have been handed down to posterity, 
showing that repeated attempts had been made not 
only to give philosophical expression to the principle 
of Judaism, but also to harmonize religion and phi- 
losophy. This golden age of Jewish philosophy, be- 
ginning in Asia, migrating to Spain, and then wan- 
dering to Egypt, culminated in the great rabbinical 
authority, called ^' Rambam'' the famous body 
physician of the Kaliph of Kairo, Moses Maimon- 
ides, called among his cotemporaries Rabbenu Moses, 
son of Maimuni, the Spaniard (of Cordova). Two 
centuries intervened between Saadia and Maimon- 
ides,* and these laid the foundation to Hebrew phil- 
ology, Bible exegesis and to Jewish philosophy, and 
on it Maimonides erected his superstructure. The 
Hebrew philologists, as such, do not interest us here 
especially, although they contributed to the develop- 
ment of Jewish theology. Whoever wishes to know 
more about them, will find information in Ewald 
and Dukes' ^^ Beitraege zur Geschichte der aeltesten 
Auslegungy^^ etc., Stuttgart, 1844. 
The two oldest philosophers after SaaSia are 

* On Saadia, see S. ly. Rappoport*s Biography of Saadia 
in Bihhure Ha-Ittimy 1828 ; Munk, Notice sur R. Saadia 
Gaofiy Paris, 1838, and appendix to the Commeniaire de 
Rabbi Tanhoum, Paris, 1843. 

The most reliable dates concerning Maimonides, quoted 
in Azulai's Maarecheth Haggedolim^ are those written by 
his grandson, David, who states that Moses Maimonides was 
born on the 14th day of Nissan, 1132, and died Monday 
night, the 20th day of Tebeth, 1202 A. c. 
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Bachja ben Joseph, of Saragossa, and Solomon ben 
Gabirol, of Malaga, both flourishing in the eleventh 
century. Bachja' s principal book is the Choboth 
Hallebaboth (^* Duties of the Heart''), the first 
complete book on the ethics of Judaism. In ten 
main sections, each divided into an introduction and 
a number of chapters, Bachja gave form to the ethics 
of Judaism, enabling the reader to survey the field. 
He starts out with a treatise of the belief in one 

. God, and closes with one on the highest virtue of 
man, viz., to love God. Between these two points 
is the compass of his system. The book was writ- 
ten in Arabic, translated into Hebrew, Latin, Span- 
ish, French and German, and was published, be- 
tween the years 1490 and 1856, about fifty times. 
No polemics and no particular leaning to any of the 
Grecian philosophical systems are detectable in the 
book. It is purely Jewish ethics, taken from Jew- 

' ish sources.* 

Less influential than Bachja was Solomon ben 
Gabirol. As a sacred poet he ranks among the 
princes of song. His compositions, preserved in 
the various liturgical collections of the Portuguese 
Jews, are classical. The largest poem extant is the 
Kether Malchuth, *'The Royal Diadem," a meta- 
physical treatise on the Deity from the cosmolog^cal 
standpoint of that century, replete with poetical 
beauty, grand in sublimity of conception and sim- 
plicity of diction. Solomon ben Gabirol had a 

* Bechai ben Asher, who wrote a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch about 1300 A. c. , was a pupil of Rabbi Solomon b. 
Abraham b. Adereth, of Barcelona, who was an opponent 
of philosophy. 
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mystical turn of mind, which gives a charm to his 
poetry and invests his philosophy with a touch of 
obscurity. It was this element especially which 
endeared him to Thomas de Aquinas and Albert the 
Great, who quote largely from his book, Mekor 
Chayim, '*The Fountain of I^ife," by its I^atin 
title, ''Fons Vitae^ They call him Avicebron. 
S. Munk has established his identity with Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol. He also wrote a book on ethics, 
Tikkun Middoth Hannephesh^ ** Correction of the 
Sours Qualities," from which he made an ab- 
stract called Shelosh Esreh Middoth, **The Thir- 
teen Rules,'* neither of which has become popu- 
lar among Jews, although largely used by Chris- 
tian theologians of the Middle Ages, and well 
known to his contemporaries and immediate suc- 
cessors. 

The greatest and most important rabbi of the 
eleventh century was Solomon ben Isaac, of Troyes, 
in France, known among Jews as Rashi or Yiz- 
chaki. He wrote commentaries to the whole 
Bible except Chronicles (Job doubtful), and the en- 
tire Talmud, excepting a small portion, besides a 
number of juridical and liturgical books. No com- 
mentary has been more extensively used among 
Jews and Christians than that known as Rashi, or 
has been more frequently published and provided 
with more sub-commentaries. He attained the 
age of sixty-five (1040, to Thursday, the 29th 
day of Tammuz, 1105 ^' cO> wrote more than 
any of his contemporaries, officiated as Rabbi 
and as head master of an academy, made ex- 
tensive tours in France and Germany, and intro- 
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duced rabbinical lore into those countries. He was 
an excellent grammarian and Hebraist, well ac- 
quainted with the works of his predecessors and 
contemporaries of the Asiatic-Spanish school ; but 
he adheres without an exception to the traditional 
hermeneutics, is thoroughly rabbinical, and has 
contributed nothing to the development of the re- 
ligious idea, and he has therefore legitimately no 
place in this essay. His grandson (through his 
daughter) and disciple was Rabbi Samuel ben Mair, 
known among Jews as Rashbam, who, besides his 
rabbinical commentaries and treatises, wrote also a 
commentary to the Pentateuch * and sub-commen- 
tary to Rashi, called ^'Kereii ShemueL'' He tells 
us that he desired his grandfather to expound the 
Bible critically and not rabbinically, and that Rashi 
replied he intended to do so. But it was never 
done. Rashbam is of decidedly more value than 
Rashi as a critical and ethical expounder of the 
Pentateuch, and may be regarded as one of the 
writers who led the Jewish mind from rabbinical to 
critical hermeneutics. 

Returning to our main subject, we meet in the 
twelfth century, as the most diistinguished precur- 
sors of Maimonides, three great names, viz. : Judah 
Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra and Abraham ibn 
Daud. Jehudah ben Samuel Halevi, of Castile 
(iioo to 1 175 A. c), the most gifted of all Jewish 
poets, t whose hymns are the finest gems in the 

* He is not to be mistaken for Rabbi Samuel ben David, 
■who also wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch. See Wolf, 
Vol. I, No, 2053. 

fSee S. D. Luzzatto^s Bethulath Bath Jehuda from 
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Portuguese liturgy, and is the author of the philo- 
sophical work, called Chazzari, In the Platonic form 
of dialogue (with Socrates), and of Cicero (with 
Cato) the C/iazzari contains a series of discussions on 
Judaism and philosophy ; the king in the Chazzari 
represents philosoph}'', and the Chabar * 'Associate'* 
represents Judaism. The dialogue ends in the con- 
version of the king, in the triuinph of Judaism, 
therefore, over the philosophical opinions of that 
age. The original title of the book was, **The 
book of evidence and argumentation in support of 
despised religion." Grecian philosophy had made 
deep inroads into religion. Plato and Aristotle 
were to the learned higher authorities than either 
the Bible or the Koran. The Chazzari is directed 
chiefly against that spirit of the age. The author 
occupies the position of the rabbinical Jew, but 
reasons only on the hagada^ the ethical and theo- 
logical portions of the Talmud, without attempting 
a defense on any ground of reason of the halacha^ 
the law as expounded and elaborated by the rabbis. 
While he affords, therefore, a deeper insight into 
the ethics and theology of the rabbis, he tacitly sac- 
rifices rabbinical casuistics to the spirit of the age. 

This book, written originally in Arabic, was 
translated into Hebrew, Spanish, Latin and Ger- 
man, and was favorably . received by all classes of 
Jews, because it bore at least the semblance of 
orthodoxy, and was written in a pleasant and in 

Jehudah Halevi's Divan, Prague, 1840. Divan des Rabbi 
Jehudah Halevi, Lyck, 1864. German metrical versions by 
Dr. A. Geiger (also of Solomon ibn Gabirol) and by Dr. M. 
Sachs. 
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popular form. As early as 1422 and 1425 a. c, 
commentaries to this book were written, showing 
its early popularity. Next to Bachya's Chobot 
HcUlebaboth it is most extensively extant also in 
our days. 

More important, more profound and more radical 
than Judah Halevi was his contemporary Abraham 
ben Meir ibn Ezra, of Granada (1092, died in Rome 
1 167, A. c). This remarkable man, who passed 
through the then civilized world like a restless 
vagrant, from London to Tiberias, and from Lisbon 
to Rome, and Alexandria and Paris, was, never- 
theless, not only the most fertile writer of his 
age, but also the wittiest, most sagacious and most 
liberal Jewish thinker of his century. Maimonides, 
in a letter to his son, admonishes him to read and 
study well the works of Ibn Ezra, whom he com- 
pares to the patriarch Abraham, ** Who was afraid 
of no man, dreaded no creature, and journeyed 
incessantly up and down the land.'* The poet 
Bedarshi pronounced a grand and eloquent eulogy 
on Ibn Ezra. He says of Ibn Ezra, ** He excelled 
all before him in the conception of truth, and abided 
at the gates of wisdom, removed superstition,** etc. 

Abraham ibn Ezra* wrote a number of distin- 
guished works on the Hebrew language, on mathe- 
matics, on cosmogony and astrology, hymns, poems 

* He is not to be mistaken for the poet Moses ibn Ezra, to 
whom Jehudah Halevi dedicated six of his poems, and whose 
death he memoralized by an elegy. Moses excelled in sacred 
poetry, especially in the ** Selichah " but not as a philoso- 
pher. His philosophical book *^ Aru^ath Ilabbosem^^ Yfss 
never printed. See L. Dukes, Moses ben Ezra, Altona, 1839, 
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and riddles (also a poem on chess), which do not 
interest us here. His commentaries to the Bible 
and his book Yesod Mora Vesod Torah, ''The prin- 
ciple of worship and the mystery of the law," 
especially the commentary, exercised a deep and 
lasting influence on the development of the re- 
ligious idea. He was the first to write a Hebrew 
commentary to the whole Bible (Chronicles ex- 
cepted) from the stand-point of critical exegesis 
without reference to tradition or authority. In his 
commentary, canons of criticism are laid down, 
which have not been further developed in our cen- 
tury of classical criticism. He had the boldness to 
oppose traditional hermeneutics, and to carve out 
for himself a new path for exegesis. His wit and 
sarcasm are as spicy as his critical discernment is 
acute and profound. This has made him a favorite 
of the student and a delight to the reader. What 
Saadia, Bachya, Ibn Gabiroland Jehudah Halevi have 
attempted to do in philosophy, viz. , to harmonize 
faith and reason, Judaism and philosophy, Ibn Ezra 
has done in reconciling the words to the Bible to 
the advanced intelligence of his contemporaries. He 
was not without success in the province of pure 
philosophy. His ^^ Yesod,'' was published as 
early as 1530 A. c, and has been frequently repub- 
lished with or without commentaries. * It is ex- 
tensively quoted by the best writers ; but his place 
in history is secure because of his matchless com- 
mentaries, which open entirely new avenues to re- 

* Dr. M. Creizenach published it, with a German version, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1840. It was published with Stem's 
commentary, Prag, 1833. 
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ligious and to liberal reasoners. After him none 
can afford to write on the Bible without referring to 
Ibn Ezra. His heretical opinions (as they were 
considered then) were eagerly embraced by many 
prominent writers. One hundred years later Ezra 
ben Solomon wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch 
re-enforcing all the heresies of Ibn, Ezra. (See 
Wolf, Vol. Ill, p. 870.) 

Last, though not least, the author of the Emunah 
Ramah, ** Exalted Faith," Abraham ibn Daud, 
must be mentioned. In 11 80 a. c, he fell a victim 
of fanaticism at Toledo. Abraham ibn Daud or 
David, the Levite, was the author of a considerable 
number of books, all written in Arabic, with the 
exception of his Sepher Hakkabalah, *' Book on 
Tradition;** Sichron Divre Romi, ** Abstract of 
Roman History ; *' and Dibre Mcdche Israel, ** His- 
tory of the kings of Israel.*'* The main work of 
Abraham ibn Daud, ''Exalted Faith,'* translated 
into Hebrew from the Arabic, is remarkable for its 
opposition to Ibn Gabirol and its eulogy of Aris- 
totle and Saadya. We have before us the first out- 
spoken peripatetic Jew of Spain. It was at a time, 
when Ibn Badja, by his thorough study of Aristotle, 
had converted all Arabian philosophers to the 
peripatetic school, which had become the fashion of 
the day. 

These outlines, brief and incomplete as they are, 
may afford a survey of the two centuries between 

* See Maarecheth Haggedolim; Kore Haddoroth^ Lem- 
berg, 1845, p. 12 ; Shebet Jehuda^ Hannover, 1855, pp. 4, 
112, 113; Dr. B. Beer's notes to Munk*s Philosophie und 
philosofhische Schriftsteller^ etc. 
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Saadia and Maimonides. The main object of Jewish 
philosophers was on the one hand to defend Judaism, 
ind on the other to expound Bible and Talmud in 
as rational a manner as possible, in order to recon- 
cile faith and reason. 

• III. From Maimonidks to Ai,bo. 
''From Moses to Moses, there was none like 
Moses,'' his admirers said of Moses Maimonides. 
In him the learning and intelligence of his genera- 
tion culminated, and he laid the foundation of a 
new epoch in the history of the progress of the mind. 
All that had been achieved in literature, by Arab 
or Jew, in philosophy, science or law, in Arabic, 
Hebrew or Talmudical lore, was mastered by this 
great Moses, whose mind was vast and deep. 
Almost all the young Israelites of his days spent 
their best time in the sixty books of the Talmud, 
and neglected secular science and philosophy. 
Therefore, Maimonides wrote three systematical 
works comprising the main contents of the whole 
Talmud. He wrote the Perush Hammishnak, * * Com- 
mentary of the Mishna,'' on which foundation the 
Talmudical structure is raised, in the Arabic lan- 
guage, to render this part of the rabbinical writings 
easily understood. He wrote a general introduction 
to the Mishna and a special introduction to the 
various books of it. The whole work was trans- 
lated into Hebrew and Spanish, some parts of it 
into Latin and German. Being in Arabic, Hebrew 
and Spanish, it was accessible to all Jews in the 
Orient and Occident who took hold on it with a 
wonderful avidity. Pococke's Latin translation of 
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portions of this commentary, published in Oxford, 
1655, introduced it to Christian students. 

Next Maimonides codified the laws of the Talmud 
in a systematical order, and in the popular language 
and style of the Mishna. He divided the codex 
into fourteen books, each book into chapters, and 
each chapter iuto paragraphs, as the subject re- 
quired. Fourteen is represented in Hebrew by the 
letters _y^df (10) and dalid (40), which together form 
the word _ya^/, **hand." Therefore this code was 
called ''Yad;' and afterward ''Yad Hachazakah;' 
or '*The Strong Hand.'* Maimonides called it 
''Mishne Torah,'' Review of the I^aw, or Deuter- 
onomy. This being also the name of the fifth book 
of Moses, the code was mostly called by that name. 
The master mind of Maimonides alone could accom- 
plish the gigantic task of codifying the mass of 
laws and customs systematically and correctly. No- 
body before or after him has been able to do it as 
well and as completely as he has done it. This 
code brought the rabbinical law within a compass- 
able limit to be mastered in a few years, and under 
a classification which enabled the student to find 
particular laws or customs without roaming over 
the interminable mass of rabbinical sources. Thus 
he afforded an opportunity to students to master 
the rabbinical laws and to save time for other 
studies. Not satisfied, however, with these achieve- 
ments, Maimonides wrote an Arabic text-book, with 
a comprehensive introduction, on the 613 command- 
ments, as the rabbis found them in the Penta- 
teuch, divided and subdivided them in corre- 
spondence with the code, to afford an opportunity of 
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knowing the laws of the Talmud without studying 
them. The reasons of the commandments were 
written by him also in Arabic and appended to 
his ^fx>re Nebuchim, So Maimonides thought he 
had relieved people of the study of the- Talmud 
itself and had saved time for the student to turn his 
attention to philosophy and science. 

No books have ever so rapidly become uni- 
versal authorities as did the rabbinical works of 
Maimonides (we have not named them. all) among 
his cotemporaries in Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
From the Caspian Sea to the Arabian Gulf and the 
Atlantic Ocean his Mishne Torah became the i:ab- 
binical code. Only one man, Abraham ben David, 
(died 1198 A. c.), had the courage to attack it, in 
his Has'hogoth, The Jews of Yemen included Moses 
Maimonides in their daily prayers, and he was long 
remembered in the prayers of the last day of the 
feast. jThis had the effect that the Eastern Jews, 
Spain, Portugal, and Southern France, studied Tal- 
mud less and philosophy and science more ; and 
rabbinical studies were limited mostly to Northern 
France, Germany, and Italy, although there were 
exceptions on both sides. 

The medical and other scientific works of Mai- 
monides do not concern us here. We must dwell 
on his theologico-philosophical activity. He wrote 
for his contemporaries a treatise on Psychology {She- 
mone Perakim) , one on Logic {Miloth ha-kiggayon) ^ 
another on Grammar and Rhetoric (which has not 
reached us), and finally "vsTOte his great theologico- 
philosophical book, More Nebuchim, ** Guide of 
the Perplexed. ' ' All these were in Arabic, but they 
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were soon translated into Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, 
German, and French, and provided with a large 
number of commentaries and sub-commentaries, re- 
published in nearly every civilized country. In 
the rabbinical work Maimonides is the objective ex- 
pounder and codifier of the Talmud. He decided 
disputed matter according to rabbinical rules, and 
with the exception of some introductory chapters 
to Mishne Torah^ he expresses no opinion of his 
own, and is never subjective. IJe reproduces the 
Talmud in a new and systematical form. In his 
theologico-philosophical works he is the subjective 
reasoner. Moses Maimonides himself, although a 
peripatetic philosopher, like so many of his time, 
attacks and often refutes Aristotle, where he op- 
poses Jewish doctrine. Again, although a rabbinist 
of the severe type, he modifies and even rejects 
ratrtJinical theories, especially in regard to her- 
meneutics, revelation and prophecy^, resurrection of 
the body (which he denies absolutely), and such 
doctrines as are contradicted by philosophy. Of 
his age he is the most successful conciliator of faith 
and reason, and he has placed Judaism on that lofty 
position where the religious philosopher and the 
philosophical religionist of his day could occupy 
common ground and contest amicably for the palm 
with Mohammedans and Christians. He saved Ju- 
daism from the oppressive prestige ' of Aristotle, . 
who had been god and oracle of the Mohammedan 
and Christian world. 

In his introduction to a section of the Mishna, 
called, Chelek, Maimonides established thirteen dog- 
mas as the principle of rabbinical Judaism. In two 
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different forms, as a hymn called Yigdal and as a 
confession called ''Ani Ma'amin,'' later writers in- 
troduced these thirteen dogmas into the synagogue, 
and they are still retained in the orthodox prayer- 
books and catechisms. Those dogmas, however, 
strange to say, do not teach that an Israelite is 
obligated to subscribe to rabbinical hermeneutics or 
rabbinical laws ; thus a main point of the orthodox 
creed is rejected, and a remarkable concession is 
made to reformed Judaism ; though oxthodox Jews 
cling to them as a test. In the ** More Nebtcckim,'^ 
in which he subjects the dogmas to a thorough 
analysis, he modifies them considerably. But the 
orthodox Jew says Maimonides is an authority in 
his Mishne-Torahy though his philosophical works 
contain his personal views. This is ari intimation 
that Maimonides considered himself not at all or- 
thodox. Much was written for and against him 
after his death, and to-day both orthodox and 
reformer equally still appeal to his authority. No 
man, since Ezra, has exercised so deep and lasting 
an influence on Jews and Judaism as has Moses 
Maimonides. His theologico-philosophical works 
acquired an authority among the progressive think- 
ers equal to his Mishne-Torah among rabbinical 
students. All Jewish thinkers up to date, Baruch 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn, and the writers of the 
nineteenth century included, are more or less the 
disciples of Maimonides ; so that there is no Jewish 
theologico-philosophical book, from and after 1200, 
of which the ideas of Maimonides do not form a 
prominent part. 
After the death of Maimonides controversy in 
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Spain, Portugal and the Provence, in behalf and 
^against the books of Maimonides, did much damage 
to literature. Besides this the Cabalah spread its 
pernicious influence among the Jews, the books 
Zohar and other mystical works were then written. 
The Jewish mind was no longer occupied with 
merely the solution of Talmudic polemics, and 
ceased to be satisfied with the rationalistic reason- 
ing of Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, etc., the fancies of 
the Cabalah and its beautiful poetry and mystical 
obscurity. Still the numerous disciples of Maimon- 
ides adhered to the system and worked at its com- 
pletion and perfection. Two great writers of that 
century must be named here. Rabbi Moses ben 
Nachman, called Ramban, and Rabbi David Kimchi, 
called Redak. Ramban (i 194 to 1260 A. c.) was a 
great Talmudist and Cabalist, still a friend of Mai- 
monides and philosophy. His numerous works, 
rabbinical, Cabalistical and liturgical, have been 
widely circulated. His commentaries on the Pen- 
tateuch and on Job offer a peculiar combination of 
sound wisdom and phantastic mystery, of thorough 
learning and research, along with wild theories on 
things supernatural. As a philosopher he is re- 
markable in **Iggereth Musar" on Morals; Igger- 
eth Haramban, a defense of Maimonides* More 
Nebuchim against French rabbis, and Iggereth Hak- 
kadesh on Marriage. More successful in that cen- 
tury was David Kimchi, of Narbonne (i 170 to 1240 
A. c), the great grammarian, lexicographer and 
exegete, the friend and defender of Maimonides. 
His commentaries on the Pentateuch, Prophets, 
Psalms, Ruth and Chronicles are strictly independ- 
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ent, and have found Latin translators at an early- 
period. He is the only one of the great commen- 
tators who wrote against Christianity.* 

The great successor of Ibn Ezra and Kimchi as 
an independent expounder of the Bible, was the ex- 
cellent Leon de Banolas, Rabbi Levi ben Gerson, 
also called Gersonides, or Ralbag (1299 to 1370 
A. c. ). His commentaries to the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Kings, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth and Esther, are almost entirely independent 
of rabbinical hermeneutics. They are of particular 
ethical value ; his notes, called Tho-aloth, added to 
his commentaries, point out ethical verities. Since 
Bachya, no one has done what Leon de Banolas did 
for a proper understanding of Biblical ethics. To 
the preacher and moralist these notes are of great 
value. This highly esteemed sage of the fourteenth 
century was the first great thinker who attempted 
a systematic elaboration of the ideas of Maimonides. 
In one of the largest and most complete philosophi- 
cal works of that century, Sephe? Milchamoth 
Hashem, **Book of the Battles of the Lord," Leon 
attempted a concilation of faith and reason, religion 
and philosophy, entirely in the spirit of Maimoni- 
des. Although the progress of philosophy was 
then inconsiderable, Aristotle and Maimonides 
being final and irrevocable authority, holding rea- 
son in bondage, still progress of thought character- 
izes the philosophy of Leon de Banolas, who would 

* These commentaries have added greatly to a free exegesis 
and a proper understanding of the Bible. Kimchi is not as 
terse, brilliant and bold as Ibn Ezra, nevertheless he is a 
good grammarian, philologist and clear-headed expomider. 
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not give up his independence. Battling bravely 
against anti-religious theories, prevalent in the 
schools, this philosophical rabbi accomplished for 
his age what Maimonides had done for his, he 
reconciled religion and philosophy. (He also 
wrote notes to the lyOgic of Ibn Roshd.) It is 
strange that, while his commentaries were widely 
circulated among Bible students, and portions of it 
found Latin translators early, his philosophical 
work has never been published in full, and has not 
been translated. 

At Barcelona, a great rabbinical authority. Rabbi 
Nissim ben Reuben, known as Ran, was at the 
head of the academy and the congregation. In this 
academy a new school took its rise adverse to the 
dogmas of Maimonides and the philosophy of 
Aristotle. Rabbi Nissim himself was not known as 
a philosophical writer. His commentary on the 
Pentateuch, portion of which Don Abarbanel 
adopted, contained his philosophical principles, but 
it was never published. The most prominent of 
Ran's disciples, Chasdai Crescas, of Saragossa, was 
the author of the book Or Adonoi, **The Wght of 
the Lord" (about 1400 b. c), in which he attacks 
Maimonides. This book in the proper sense of the 
term, is a work of dogmatics in four treatises, in 
which Aristotle is so seriously attacked, that John 
Francis Pico (1522), in his very careful polemics 
against Aristotle, cites the best part 'of Crescas' 
work ; and that Spinoza also used his arguments 
against Aristotle, though he does not give credit to 
the author. Like his predecessor Abu-Hamed Al 
Ghazzali, Crescas considered philosophy insuflBcient, 
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and, falling back on revelation as the safest foun- 
dation of society, he attacked all philosophy by 
means of philosophy. Chasdai Crescas was the 
first one known to posterity who attacked the thir- 
teen dogmas of Maimonides. He distinguished be- 
tween Ikkarim, *' fundamental principles " on which 
Judaism rests, and without which it can not exist, 
and Kelalim, ** general principles/' which are de- 
duced from the body of law. A religious Jew must 
believe in the former and may hold to the latter. 
Crescas wrote also a work in Spanish on Christian 
dogmas, which has not been printed, however ; and a 
work on the same subject, '' Kelimath Haggqyim,'' 
with twelve chapters against Geronimo de Santa 
F^ was dedicated to him, parts of which were 
printed in Hamburg, 1848. His epistle on the per- 
secution in Spain, 1392 A. c. is added to the Shebet 
Jehuda by Solomon ibn Verga (Edit. Wiener, Han- 
over, 1855). 

The objections of Crescas to the dogmas of 
Maimonides were taken up by a disciple of the 
former, Joseph Albo, who wrote a book on the sub- 
ject, * ' Sepher Ikkarim; ' ' ' The Book of Principles, ' ' 
in which he advances three cardinal principles of 
Judaism, God Revelation, Reward and Punish- 
ment. This Rabbi Joseph Albo (1360 to 1444 
A. c), was one of the twenty-five Jewish repre- 
sentatives at the celebrated Disputation of Tortosa. 
Pedro de Lima, known as Pope Benedict XIII, by 
advice of his body physician, the ex- Jew Joshua of 
lyorca (Geronimo de Sante F6), convoked a con- 
gress of Christians and Jews to Tortosa, to. prove 
to the Jews that the Messiah had come. The con- 
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gress opened February 7, 141 3, held sixty-nine 
sessions, and closed November 12, 1414. The pope 
presided. Cardinals, arch-bishops, bishops and 
prominent noblemen took a part in it. The Jews 
were represented by twenty of their doctors, among 
them also Joseph Albo. He finished his * * Book on 
Principles'' in 1425 A. c, at Soria. It is not only 
one of the best written treatises on cardinal prin- 
ciples, but also a complete exposition on Judaism, 
and an acute polemic against Christology. Never- 
theless it was translated into Latin twice (Paris, 
1566, and Jena, 1720). Besides, he wrote in 
Spanish a controversy he had with a priest, which 
had never been published. 

These were the principal authors of the two 
centuries from Maimonides to Albo. A number of 
minor writers are grouped around these literary 
centers, as the poet and translator Alcharisi 
Shemtob, the opponent of Maimonides, and 
Maheram Alhaker, who defended Maimonides, Don 
Joseph ben Tusan, Meir ibn Altaba, and many 
other writers of distinction. But we can mention 
here only those whose influence in the development 
of the religious idea is well known. We will name 
here Mordechai Nathan, who wrote the first con- 
cordance to the Bible in the year 1437 A. c, calling 
it '* ydt'r Nathiby' to which Isaac Nathan wrote 
a lengthy introduction, showing how wide awake 
those doctors were as to the systematic study of 
the Bible. 
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IV. — From Ai,bo to thk C1.0SE of the Lite- 
rary Period. 

The fifteenth century was one of terror and per- 
secution to the Spanish Jews. From 1392 to 1492, 
thousands of Jews were slaughtered and tens of 
thousands forced into Christianity. But the mind 
does not develop by oppression. It unfolds in the 
shade of freedom, and under the palm of peace. 
So culture declined in Spain, persisted only for a 
while longer in Portugal, the Provence and in 
Italy, but set finally into a long night of darkness 
and ignorance. 

After Joseph Albo, the disciples of philosophy 
and criticism among the Jews were very few in- 
deed. It was an age of retrogression. Rabbi 
Samuel <i^arga, one of the philosophical minds of this 
age, of whom nothing at all is known, was con- 
demned to end his life on the pyre of the Inquisi- 
tion, because he doubted the creation of matter. 
Some maintain that he was delivered to the Inqui- 
sition by the court-rabbi of Castile, Rabbi Isaac 
Campanton,* who was a rabbinical authority in 
Castile, though he was not distinguished for his 
great learning, f Matatia Yizhari, of Saragossa, 
bore a great name in his day, is known to us only 
by his Midrash Alpha Bethoth, added to Midrash 

* This appears to have been the title of that rabbi, as chief 
officer of the crown in Jewish matters. 

t See Yuchasin, ed. Amsterdam 5407 A. M., p. loi b. 
Shalsheleth ha-kabalah^ p. 49 a ; Fragment of Qar9a*s 
Epistle, added to Shebet Jehuda^ Hannover, 1855, p. 131. 
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T'hillim, His other works, among them also a sub- 
commentary to Ibn Ezra's commentary, has not 
reached us. Elia Ivcvita, the great grammarian and 
lexicographer, bom in Germany in 1469, and who 
died in Venice, 1549, does not belong to those who 
directly influenced the development of the religious 
idea. 

Three authors of the fifteenth century (reaching 
over to the sixteenth), must be mentioned here to 
show how the philosophical and scientific spirit had 
disciplined the minds also of the purely rabbinical 
authorities of that age, notwithstanding fierce oppo- 
sition. These three Rabbis are Isaac Aboab, Isaac 
Arama and Jacob ben Solomon Ibn Chabib. Isaac 
Arama, one of the Spanish exiles of 1492, who died 
at Venice shortly after the expulsion, wrote com- 
mentaries to Proverbs and the Book of Esther. He 
wrote philosophical essays called Chazoth Kashah, of 
a polemical character against infidels, which was 
published several times. But his great and widely- 
spread book is, the Akedath Yizchak, one hundred 
homilies on the Pentateuch and the Megilloth, which 
contain many themes with reference to religion and 
these are discussed in a very sagacious manner ; 
it contains also an acute polemic against infideliy 
in philosophy. Since its first appearance in 1522 
this book has remained the guide of all philo- 
sophical preachers in Israel. Strange to say, 
this work was never translated into any modem 
language, and yet it offers more material to the 
preacher than all the modern sermons combined 
that are in circulation to-day. 
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Isaac Aboab,* of Castile, was a great rabbinical 
authority toward the end of the fifteenth century. 
He has become popularly known to posterity by his 
book Menorath ha- Ma' or, containing tHe ethics of 
the Talmud, in seven sections, each divided in 
several treatises, and each treatise subdivided in 
chapters. The main object of this book appears 
to have been to show that rabbinical ethics are 
more profound and more natural than both the 
philosophical and Christian ethics. The book is 
systematical and exhaustive. The author's ac- 
quaintance with the Talmud is wonderful. His 
choice of passages proves his refined taste and pro- 
found sensibility as a moralist. Translated into 
Spanish and German, it became the favorite litera- 
ture of the Jewish people, and was read in almost 
every home of the Ghetto. . This book has largely 
contributed to the good morals of the secluded and 
oppressed Jews. It has been re-published, Kroto- 
schin, 1846, with a German translation by Fuersten- 
thal and Behrend.f 

The third of those rabbis was Jacob ben Solomon 
Ibn Chabib, another exile from Spain in 1492, who 

* Abraham Sacuto, the author of the historical record, 
called Tuchasin, was a pupil of Isaac Aboab. 

t Besides this book, the Ze^enah U'Re*enah, a homi- 
letic treatise in medieval German on the Pentateuch, 
Megilloth and section of the prophets as read in the syna- 
gogue, by Jacob ben Isaac Germanus of Prague (died 
1628), was most extensively read in the Ghetto and con- 
tributed largely to the preservation of religion and good 
morals among the oppressed Jews. It was translated into 
I^atin by John Saubert, and published at Helmstadt, 1660. 
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went to Turkey, and died at Salonichi. This student 
undertook the task of compiling all the Hagadah 
passages from the Babylonian Talmud and part of 
the Jerusalem, together with notes by Rashi, Ibn 
Aderet, Nachmani, Jomtob ben Abraham and Nis- 
sim, to which he added his own notes and treatises, 
beginning always, '* The author says.'* This book 
is called En Jacob, and is found in every rabbinical 
library. It is a supplement to the code of Maimo- 
nides, which necessarily excludes the Hagadah, 
or ethical portion of the Talmud, historical notes, 
poetical fictions, proverbs, maxims, fables, etc. Ibn 
Chabib's notes and essays are especially remarkable 
for the author's decided standpoint against the 
reality of the Talmudical legends. Maimonides 
had already maintained that the rabbinical legends 
must not be taken as matter of fact ; still it was 
always done, more or less. Ibn Chabib cut the Gor- 
dian knot, and reasoned rationally and radically. 

The great Ught, however, with whom this 
period closes, was the Portuguese Grandee, the 
king's confidant and minister, Don Isaac Abar- 
banel, who shared and described the exode of 
the Jews from Spain and Portugal in 1492, after 
which he took up his abode in Italy. This 
mighty prince of the mind furnished the ma- 
terial for a hundred I^atin volumes. He was the 
most fertile writer of his age. Among his numerous 
works, two interest us here especially, viz., the 
commentaries and the Rosh Amanah, Abarbanel 
wrote commentaries to Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve 
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minor prophets and Daniel. His Hebrew diction 
is elegant and clear. An orthodox in faith, he is 
nevertheless led by his predecessors, and prefers 
rational to traditional comments, especially in the 
matter of miracles. He starts out in every chapter 
with a number of critical queries, proceeds then to 
analytical definitions of the Scriptural terms, and 
arrives finally at a synthetical solution of the pro- 
posed difficulties, so that the whole retains the 
charm of polemical discourse. His commentaries, 
like those of I^eon de Banolas, are of great import- 
ance to the preacher, although hardly less valuable 
to the critic. 

In his Sepher Rosh Amanah, " the Book on Car- 
dinal Principles,** Abarbanel reviews the thirteen 
dogmas of Maimonides, the objection to the same 
by Crescas and Albo, in the same style as in his 
commentaries. He adds a number of his own ob- 
jections to those of Crescas and Albo, analyzes 
them all, finally defends those of Maimonides. 
Proceeding in an argumentative style, he has ample 
opportunity for the reader to exercise his own 
judgment and to form his own opinion. He pro- 
poses many a query, to each of which he gives satis- 
factory reply, and leads the reader to independent 
reflection. This book was several times re-published 
in Hebrew, and also in I^atin, Amsterdam, 1638. 
His commentary to the More Nebuchim was buried 
in a library at Tunis, up to the year 1831, when it 
was published in Prague. 

During this whole period, from Saadia to Abar- 
banel (900 to 1500), the Jews of Northern France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland and the East, with a very 
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few honorable exceptions, were completely engulfed 
in the Talmud and afterward in the Cabalah. Be- 
sides a considerable number of Hebrew prayers, 
hymns, elegies and penitential confessions, they pro- 
duced commentaries and sub-commentaries, glossa- 
ries and responses, opinions and decisions on the 
Talmud, and rabbinical expositions on the .Bible, 
in the form of sermons, homilies and commentaries. 
The rabbinical laws were discussed, expounded, en- 
larged and spun out to a bulky and intricate mass, 
governing every emotion of human nature, and this 
discussion was too bulky to be known and too intri- 
cate and hair-splitting to be intelligible or prac- 
tical. Their sermons and their poetry are skillful 
combinations of Talmudical passages, spiced with 
rabbinical wit and imagery. An almost incredible 
amount of sagacity and research is displayed in 
that literature, in which, besides sound ethics, we 
can discover nothing of importance to anybody 
(the code according to Maimonides included), ex- 
cept to students of history, archaeology or bibliog- 
raphy. Christendom suffering all that time under 
the curse of ignorance and priestly arrogance, the 
poor Jew crept back into his Ghetto, and buried him- . 
self in the Talmud, so that at least he himself might 
not lapse into hopeless stupidity. In the coun- 
tries of the Islam, however, all this time, philosophy 
and science, poetry and Grecian literature were cul- 
tivated ; the. Jew was active to set himself aright 
with the spirit of every age ; the spirit of Judaism 
produced new forms, different from the rabbinical 
and traditional, it placed itself in correspondence 
with the state of culture of every century. So, at the 
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end of the fifteenth century, we have actually three 
schools in Judaism, viz.: the rabbinico- traditional, 
based on the Talmud ; the rabbinical-cabalistical, 
Teased on the" Zohar and its expounders, and the 
"rational school, the mother of reformed Judaism-as 
-it-now exists. These three schools did not exclude 
one another — ^none considered itself a sect apart 
from the others — still they differed widely from one 
another in matters of great importance in theory, 
though they agreed in practice. . 

The literature of these schools, as specified above, 
is the source from which modem Judaism draws its 
principal information. This same literature became 
also the theoretical cause of the Christian reforma- 
tion. The theology of the reformers came from 
this same source, and from cabalistic books which 
furnished symbols, types and mysteries ; so that if 
the reformation had not stopped half way there 
would be little difference to-day between Christian 
and Jew. As early as the thirteenth century, Jacob 
Anatoli, of Naples, translated Hebrew books into 
Latin. Besides, the Christian priest, who would 
not have dared to read Arabic, was not prohibited 
to read Hebrew, as we shall see hereafter in this 
essay. 

So much about the origin of the literature from 
which reformed Judaism issued in the nineteenth 
century. It remains now to be seen why the period 
of reform remained uninfluential for almost three 
centuries. 
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V. — From Abarbanei. to Mknd«i,ssohn. 

The last decade of the fifteenth century witnessed 
one of the greatest calamities to which the dis- 
persed children of Israel had been subjected. They 
were driven from Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Naples 
and the adjacent islands, from the countries where 
their fathers Uved since the day of the Caesars, to 
whose culture and civilization they had contributed 
more extensively than the nationalities whose fa- 
naticism had driven them from their homes, robbed 
them of their property and cast them out into unde- 
scribable misery. Tens of thousands became pseudo- 
Christians to save their families from ruin ; others 
perished before they had found new homes. The 
surviving exiles went to Northern Africa, to Pales- 
tine and Syria, to Turkey and Northern Italy and 
a few to other countries. It is true, the year 1492, 
when the Jews were expelled from Spain, was the 
same when America was discovered and a new 
world was opened to them ; but the new world was 
Spanish, and therefore inhospitable to the Jew, and 
the inquisition made a hell of it as fast almost as it 
was settled by Europeans. 

The countries from which the Jews had been ex- 
pelled lost their commerce and were soon reduced to 
political impotence, from which they have not been 
fully reclaimed even in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. After the Jews were gone three was 
not even one physician in Spain. The Spaniards had 
exiled commerce, science and literature. But the 
Jews themselves, also, in this respect were no less 
the sufferers. The exile closed the period of Jewish 
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literature, the outlines of which we have given 
here. The doctors exiled from their homes con- 
tinued their literary labors in foreign lands. In 
the next generation some prominent men make 
their appearance, especially in the families of Ibn 
Yachya, Sfomo, Abarbanel, Ibn Tibbon, Ibn Verga, 
Aboab, Arama and others ; but then the sun set. 
The Cabalah, on the one hand, and casuistic rab- 
- 'billion, on the other, overshadow the horizon of 
. Jewish genius. The greatest, also, of this class of 
writers had made the Orient their homes and es- 
pecially Palestine ; few remained in Italy, and still 
less in Poland and Germany. That spirit of re- 
search and reflection which characterized the above- 
named authors was not free any more, and remained 
unfree to the end of the eighteenth century. It 
appears that the oppression of centuries had broken 
the Jewish spirit so that printing, the revival of 
letters, the reformation and subsequent conflicts, 
and immigration into America, left no trace on 
the Ghettos. Here and there a brilliant mind 
loomed up like a lone-star, without exercising an 
influence on the masses. The great men of the 
Del Medigo family, like I^o de Modena and Nar- 
boni, passed almost unnoticed. Baruch Spinoza of 
Amsterdam, who, in the time of Bachya, Maimon- 
ides or Albo, would have called forth a host 
of writers, was gravely excommunicated by the 
rabbis of Amsterdam, a mode of treating scru- 
pulous thinkers, they had learned from the Church 
of Portugal. Menasseh ben Israel, a noble soul 
and an energetic man, whose merits Cromwell 
and Milton acknowledge, was scarcely noticed by 
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his Jewish contemporaries. Azariah de, Rossi, the 
author of the Meor Enayim^ a fine classical scholar 
and liberal thinker, who, at any other time, would 
have given an impulse to researches, was ignored 
in his day. The- reformation which caused all 
classes of people to new exertions left in Jewish 
literature only one book of merit, namely the 
Chizzuk Emunah, by Isaac Troki, a Polish Jew, 
which was translated into Latin and also into 
German. So deeply engulfed in Cabalah and Tal- 
mud were Jewish students that they forgot all 
else, even the Bible, the Hebrew language and all 
systematic and critical studies connected therewith, 
and all of these went into the hands of Christian 
students like Bartolocci and the Buxtorfs, Edmund 
Castelli, Hackspan, Hottinger and Herder, I^ight- 
foot and Lengerke, Sebastian Muenster and Mi- 
chaelis, Reuchlin, Wagenseil and Wolf and some 
ex- Jews who wrote for the information of Christians. 
From 1550 to 1750, aside of Talmud and Cabalah 
and the few books mentioned before, the Jews did 
nothing for their religious literature. With every 
passing decade they fell deeper into the minutiae of 
casuistry, the delusions of the Cabalah, which had 
crept into parts of the synagogue and the family, 
excluding finally all secular science except medicine 
and mathematics and all closer intercourse with the 
world outside of the Ghetto. The Jews of Russia, 
Poland, the Danubian Principalities, Hungary, Ger- 
many and Holland, in fact, had not only a music 
and kitchen of their own, but also a jargon of ob- 
solete German mixed with Hebrew, Slavonic and 
other languages, now called Yiddish. 
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It is wonderful how Providence watches over the 
treasures intrusted to the Jewish people. Before 
the Jews were driven from Spain, Elias I^evita, 
whom we have mentioned above, resided in the 
house of Cardinal Egidio, as teacher in Hebrew lore 
of the Italian magnate. Two of his disciples, Paul 
Fagius and Sebastian Muenster, became advocates 
of Jewish learning to Christian students in Italy, 
where the culture of the century reached a high 
point. At the same time, by an inexplicable 
impulse, Johaun Reuchlin, of Wurtemberg, felt an 
irresistible desire to know the language and lore of 
the Hebrew. In 1487 he wrote to the learned Se- 
bastian Muenster, to obtain for him a copy of the 
Pentateuch. But Muenster could find none, and 
sent him a copy of Exodus. Happily, Reuchlin 
was sent to the court of the Emperor Frederick 
III. by the Duke of Wurtemberg, where he made 
the acquaintance of the emperor's body physician, 
Jacob Jehiel Loans, a learned Israelite and favorite 
of the emperor, who became Reuchlin* s teacher in 
the memorable year 1492. Reuchlin after that had 
other Jewish teachers, and finally he came to Rome 
in 1498, where he met Obadiah Sfomo, one of the 
prominent Hebrew commentators of the Bible, 
physician and philosopher, who became the last 
teacher of Reuchlin. He returned and began to 
teach Hebrew at the University of Heidelberg, 
although the monks opposed it most fanatically. 
The Duke of Saxony invited him to the University 
of Wittenberg, as professor of the Hebrew, but he 
declined, and some years later he took this place at 
Ingolsstadt, and afterward in Tuebingen. This 
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made the reformation possible, and from that time 
the Christians cultivated the Hebrew language and 
lore, up to Rabe, DeWette, Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald 
and Delitzsch, while the Jews themselves neglected 
and forgot their own treasures. So Providence 
watches. 

We return to our main subject. In the middle 
of the last century, when Moses Mendelssohn ap- 
peared on the stage of public activity, the Jews 
were deplorably neglected. This neglect was most 
visible in the following points : 

I . The Disabilities, The Jews were disfranchised 
politically and socially, not only by unfair laws and 
still more ungenerous customs, but also by burdens 
they imposed upon themselves in the form of the 
religious duties they observed. To mention some, 
besides the weekly Sabbath, the Israelite observed 
annually thirteen holidays, ten half holidays, five 
fast days, thirteen half days, which, by the strict- 
ness of the rules governing them, exclude him an- 
nually (with the Sabbaths) eighty-three days from 
business and society. Besides, he observed in suc- 
cession six weeks, and then again three weeks, of 
mourning, during which he would not shave his 
beard nor cut his hair. Similarly, for thirty days 
after the death of one of seven relatives. So he 
was half of his time incapacitated for society. To 
this must be added the laws of diet as to every 
thing he ate or drank, the pots, dishes, knives, 
forks and spoons used, and the manner of salting 
the meat. It was impossible for the religious Jew 
or Jewess to live in the midst of Gentiles without 
doing violence to these scruples. Ignorance of sec- 
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ular affairs and prejudice against learning except of 
Talmud and Cabalah, intensified his disabilities, so 
that no government in the world could relieve them 
much. 

2. Superstition. The rabbinical laws, as they 
had been spun out, affecting every emotion of the 
human being,, man, woman, or child, produced 
naturally a vast amount of superstition. The Ca- 
balah added to this the belief in angels, demons, 
and the spirits of the departed, attended by certain 
observances and formulas. Religion itself became 
for the Jew, as it was for the simple peasant, and 
for the burghers among whom he lived, a caricature 
of superstition, some rabbis in fact sanctioned it, 
in spite of the emphatic protestations of many. 

3. Public Worship. As the seclusion continued, 
public worship became more disorderly, more of- 
fensive to good taste, more ludicrous by its anti- 
quated observances, more burdensome by its length 
and monotony, and more alien to the hearts of the 
worshipers. Prayer^ and hymns were recited with- 
out bearing upon wants or circumstances, elegies 
had reference to sufferings long endured, and peni- 
tential confessions declared sins they had not com- 
mitted. Public worship became ridiculous in ap- 
pearance, and lifeless within. Finally the sermon 
also was abolished, and what remained of worship 
was meaningless and hollow. 

So, while the world progressed, Judaism retro- 
graded. The political and social pressure without, 
and the unsatisfactory condition within, gradually 
resulted in this, some adjured Judaism, and became 
the enemies of their people, others rose above 
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the level of their former association by talent or 
wealth, and held their people and its religion in 
contempt. It became fashionable not to be a Jew. 
Either there was to be a remedy for these or the end 
of Judaism in Western Europe had to come. The 
remedy came by reform ; without this, little would 
have been left of Judaism in Western Europe or in 
America. In the degeneration, the Jew had still 
retained two excellent qualities, viz. : he remained 
religious, and preserved, along with his common 
sense, his natural sagacity. He had become the 
creature of form, but there was religion to spare, 
even in the meanest Jew. He had become a slave of 
the Talmud, but from Talmudic study had been de- 
rived his sagacity. He had abjured the world, but 
made a new one for himself in the Ghetto. These 
qualities facilitated the advent of reform, it came for 
the salvation of the Hebrew people, and it came with 
Moses Mendelssohn. 

VI. — MosES Mkndki^SSOHN. 
The_ eighteenth century was eminently humani- 
tarian and decidedly progressive. Before the re- 
formation Reuchlin had laid the foundation in Ger- 
many to a new system of ethics, with the happiness 
of man as the key note. The disciples of the hu- 
manitarian school were numerous, and counted in 
their ranks the most prominent scholars of the age. 
The fanaticism engendered on both sides by the 
reformation and the triumphant barbarism of the 
Thirty Years' War, apparently expunged that school. 
But those migratory effects were overcome, and the 
eighteenth century continued the work of the be- 
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ginning of the sixteenth. The eighteenth century 
justly boasts of a rare phalanx of the finest classical 
scholars, poets, philosophers, critics, divines and 
statesmen. Humanitarian ideals and the love of 
freedom exerted a mild and elevating rule. The 
American and French revolutions, which swept 
from the path of humanity the debris of medi- 
eval despotism and brutality, were the necessary 
results of man's roused consciousness as to his 
dignity, claims and rights. Bolingbroke, Voltaire ' 
and Paine, like Washington, Jefferson and Frank- 
lin cleared the thickets, that the light of the sun 
may penetrate and man may walk on smooth 
ground. 

The nineteenth century, it appears to me, subsists 
on the wealth of the eighteenth. With the excep- 
tion as to natural science and mechanical arts, this 
is true.' Being almost exclusively engaged with 
lifeless nature (if there is such a thing) as its object 
for research, the man of the nineteenth century is 
cold and egotistical. He is submerged in the 
cosmos, in which individual lives count for little. 
Man is a part of immensity, almost nothing. The 
question urges itself afresh, '*What is man that 
thou shouldst think of him, and Adam's son that 
thou shouldst remember him ? " Our respect for 
human nature, our love of freedom, our patriotism 
and humanitarianism are the inheritance of the 
eighteenth century. 

It would have been mar\^elous if the genius of the 
century had not touched also the Jew. The mild 
atmosphere, genially warmed by the ray^ of pro- 
gressive culture, melted the ice of centuries. In 
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the principality of Anhalt, and in the town of 
Dessau, thg ^first exponent of the new spirit among 
thejfiffisjpvas bom September 6, and Elul 12, 1729. 
In the same year when I^essing and Reimarus 
were bom, Sarah, the wife of Mendel, a poor 
scribe (Sopher) and schoolmaster, gave birth to 
her son Moses. Mother Sarah died a few years 
after the birth of Moses, and father Mendel took 
care of the feeble child alone. Having received the 
rudiments of educatipn from his father, he was 
placed into the school of Rabbi David Fraenkel, of 
Dessau, where, besides the Hebrew and the rabbini- 
caJLhooks, nothing else was taught and nothing else 
was tolerated. Still, it was not the Talmud ex- 
clusively, though chiefly, which was read in that 
school ; the Bible commentaries and the theologico- 
philosophical books of the Arabic-Spanish school, 
and especially the More Nebuchim of Moses Mai- 
monides were taught and expounded by Rabbi 
Fraenkel. Before he had reached the age of 
thirteen, Moses Mendelssohn was considered pro- 
ficient in the Talmud and in the More Nebuchim, 
The father was too poor to give his son further 
support, and expected him to choose a trade, as 
others of his age had done. But Moses Mendels- 
sohn had only one ambition, and this was to study 
on. Penniless arid friendless, he arrived at Berlin 
in 1743, to begin a career of poverty and of resigna- 
tion for the sake of learning. His teacher. Rabbi 
Fraenkel, had moved to Berlin a year before, and 
admitted Mendelssohn among his studentls. Hei- 
mann Bamberger gave him a room and a few meals 
weekly. The rest of the meals were frugal, and 
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frequently did not come at all. Nevertheless he 
would not beg support, and preferred to suffer pri- 
vation in order to _ maintain his independence. 
. Polish f abbis controlled the Jews of Berlin, and op- 
posed with a fanatical zeal the introduction of other 
studies than the Talmud, so that there was little 
chance for a Jewish boy to learn anything else. A 
poor and forlorn Polish Jew, Israel Samoss, almost 
excommunicated on account of his profane studies, 
the author of commentaries to the Ruach Chen and 
the Chazzari, was known as a great mathematician 
and was under the doubtful reputation of being a still 
greater infidel. This Israel Samosz instructed Moses 
Mendelssohn in Euclid (translated in Hebrew), 
which changed the talmudist to a profound mathema- 
tician. By the help of this teacher, Mendelssohn 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Arabic- 
Spanish philosophy of the Jews, and became an 
acute thinker and philosopher. A young physician 
of Prague, Dr. Kisch, domiciled in Berlin, gave 
him for a year a quarter of an hour daily instruction 
in.I<atin. A volume of Cicero's orations having 
come to his hands by accident, Mendelssohn inter- 
rupted these studies and concentrated .his attention 
upon Cicero so long that he could recite every sen- 
tence and had made himself master of the language 
and matter. Another Jewish physician of Berlin, 
Dr. Aaron Gomperz, a scholar of eminence, took- 
Moses Mendelssohn in charge and introduced him 
into the mysteries of science and philosophy. He 
also acquired a considerable familiarity in French 
and English, and was thus prepared to enter public 
life. 
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Seven years Mendelssohn had devoted to the ac- 
quirement of an education and the habit of. self- 
restraint. He had become great in both, he could 
study and suffer hunger to the extent of martyrdom. 
In 1770, a rich silk manufacturer of Berlin, Bermann 
Ziltz, offered him a position in his house as tutor. 
This he accepted, and so the days of misery came to ar 
end. He instructed the children of Mr. Ziltz, and 
continued his studies in Talmud, languages and phi- 
losophy ; for the latter he felt a passionate craving. 
History, he disliked, because, he said, it offered no 
interest to a man who had no home on earth, and 
the Jews had none in those days. In philosophy he 
drew chiefly from four sources, the Arabic-Spanish 
philosophy of the Jews, from Baruch Spinoza, 
whose errors as the great truth he knew as well ad- 
vanced from the philosophy of Leibnitz- Wolf, and 
from the English philosophers, especially Locke, 
Shaftsbury, Hutchinson and Bolingbroke. He was 
an outspoken opponent of the French encyclope- 
dists ; he regarded them as shallow and disdained 
their cheap wit, but he was favoraJ)ly impressed 
with the common-sense philosophy and, liberal sen- 
timents of the English deists. It was Locke who 
had said, ** I would not have so much as a Jew or a 
Mohammedan excluded from the civil rights of the 
commonwealth because of his religion.** These 
ideas of tolerance attracted Mendelssohn. 

During the four years of his tutorship in the 
house of Mr. Ziltz, Mendelssohn became known and 
highly respected, especially through his *' philo- 
sophical dialogues * * which Lessing published with- 
out the author's knowledge or consent ; his ''Pope^ 
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a Metaphysician,'^ which he wrote in company with 
Lessing, and then by his translation of Rousseau's 
work ' ' On the original Inequality among men, ' ' with 
an appendix by him in the form of an epistle ad- 
dressed to lycssing. He was introduced into the 
highest circles of savants and also at court, and 
became intimate with men, especially with Lessing 
and Nicolai, who were his ardent friends through- 
out their lives. Nicolai, and afterward also Rector 
Damm, became Mendelssohn' s_ teacher in Greek, 
which he hadneglectedm former years. 

From the tutor's place, he went over to the book- 
keeper's, and he left that to become proprietor 
of a silk factory. He was never wealthy, for he 
spent too much for others, but, after this, he was 
never poor. In his thirtieth year he inarried a poor 
girl at Hamburg, Fromet Guggenheim, *' the blue- 
eyed girl," as he called her, with whom he had 
fallen in love. Happy in his home, in business and 
in the choice of friends, and respected as no Jew in 
Germany ever was, he led an independent existence, 
living for philosophy and Judaism. Mendelssohn, 
the philosophical and aesthetical writer, the man of 
whom it is said that he brought philosophy from 
heaven down to earth, i, e. , that he popularized it, 
who helped build up German language arid litera- 
ture in opposition to the servile admirers of the 
French, including the king of Prussia, Mendels- 
sohn, the man and thinker, known through 
many biographies and encyclopedic sketches, the 
author of Phaedon, Morgenstu7iden, Letters on Senti- 
ment, etc. , belongs to the world. But this sketch 
is limited to Mendelssohn, the Jew, and what he did 
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for Judaism and of this we can give a brief review 
only. 

The most important ^ service w hichj^lgndglssohn 
rendered to Judaism was that- fii-j:£ma ined fait hful 
to it inletter and in spirit. He.lived^4n-,aiLJinre- 
ligious^^ti me at the co urt of Frederi ck II. The 
French encyclopedists were a higher auTH^irity than 
the Bible, and the companions of Mendelssohn, 
Lessing and Nicolai, were not noted for sectarian 
zeal. Instead of yielding to the prevailing spirit, 
he opposed it energetically, especially in two books, 
''PhaedoHy'^ in which he proved the immortality of 
the soul, and in the '' Morgenstunden'' in which he 
proved the existence of God. Iniiis.day it was an 
appreciable ^disadvantage to be a Jew; the law, 
social prejudice^ andsuperstition combined to make 
the li fe of an ambi tious, Jew .intolerable. Beiag. 
intimate^with not._oniy the most prominent au- 
thors, but ^so _with__the_pretentious aristoc racy of * 
his age and even with. crowned heads^ and being 
continually in touch with Christians, it would have 
been natural for a man less principled than Men- 
de lssohn to_ be absorbedby his environment. 

When Lavater had translated Ebiinet*s book, 
^'Investigation into the Evidence of Christianity ^^^ 
and had made a public attempt (in 1769) to convert 
Mendelssohn, he replied in a calm and philosophical 
tone, and refuted the man severely. A host of 
minor scribes attacked him on account of this reply 
of his to Lavator, but they were discomfited by the 
equanimity and the conviction of the Jew, whose 
fidelity they could not shake. Wheru Jn^ the year 
1 77 1, he was elected member of the Berlin Academy 
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of Science, and the king refused to give his con- 
sent to his admission, Mendelssohn remarked, it 
was strange the academy should have had even the 
notion of electing a Jew. He remained a Jew, and 
so he elevated his co-religionists in the estimation of 
the public, and roused also the self-consciousness of 
the oppressed of the Jews themselves. It must not 
be supposed that the Jews encouraged Mendelssohn. 
They have never encouraged any of their cham- 
pions, and they did not encourage Mendelssohn. \ 
He found stern opponents among the Jews, though 
he lived and worked for them with the love and the 
ener,gy of a great soul. He requited the Christian 
world by writing for it some of the most eminent 
books, and he educated for it Wilhelm and Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. He requited Germany by 
giving it the first readable prose, and by saving the 
German language from French domination. He 
requited also the Jews by elevating them socially, 
politically and religiously. 

VI. Mkndklssohn as a Reformer, Sociaixy 

AND P0I.ITICAI.I.Y. 

In those days it was important to the Jews, in 
Germany especially, to have standing in the better 
classes of society. There was enlightenment in 
the- higher circles. The bulk of the people was 
ignorant and prejudiced, but on the whole good- 
natured; it was submissive to king and priest, 
though oppressed by noblemen and heavily taxed 
by state and church. Although the universities 
flourished, the common schools were few and inad- 
equate ; cordmon justice was unevenly administered. 
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though learned jurists commented on the pandects ; 
they were without a popular literature, although 
Leibnitz and Wolf had profoundly demonstrated 
the nature of the Almighty. Enlightenment and 
a modicum of fair treatment could be gotten from 
the higher classes alone. ^ But there the Hebrews had 
no representative, none at least, who, of those who at- 
tained to distinction among them, cared for any con- 
tinued connection with his less favored co-religionists. 
The learned orthodox Jew had no secular education, 
and was, therefore, unfit for that society^ The Jewish 
physicians^ and the few prominent scientists, mathe- 
maticians and the like, who were then living in the 
citieSj were restricted by the customs of their co-re- 
ligionists, and were held down by these among the 
rest of the plebeian Jews. The Portuguese Jews of 
France, especially of Bordeaux and Paris, however, 
were an exception to this rule. They were rich, edu- 
cated and influential. There were some good writ- 
ers among them: Isaac Pinto (1715 to 1787), the 
noted critic of Voltaire; Roderigues Pereire (17 15 
to 1780), the inventor — ^before the Abbe TEpee — of 
the method to teach the deaf and dumb, whom 
d'Alembert, Buffon, Diderot and Rousseau lauded 
for his humanitarian labors. But being raised as 
pseudo-Christians among the aristocracy of Spain 
or Portugal, they remained aristocrats also after they 
had returned to Judaism, and did not mingle with 
Jews of France, Germany or Poland. Isaac Pinto 
speaks of this in his book against Voltaire, and this 
social disparity among the Jews is evidenced in the 
execrable procedure at Bordeaux, by which all ex- 
cept the Portuguese Jews were expelled (1761). 
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The Jews constituted a helpless orphan in the workl 
of that day. 

Christian scholars, however, could not afford to ig- 
nore Moses Mendelssohn and his friends, whose num- 
ber increased as his reputation grew. ** The philo- 
sophic Moses" was a wonderful a phenomenon, no 
scholar and no traveler of distinction visited Berlin 
without seeking an interview with the marvelous 
Jew. Mendelssohn and some of his Jewish friends 
were in contact with the best element of German 
and French society. In a short time the Jews had 
many friends, aside of I^essing, Nicolai, the eccen- 
tric Hamann, Gleim, Herder and the excellent 
Dohm, in Germany ; Count de Mirabeau,* Abbe 
Gregoire and Thierry of Nancy, in France ; the 
Pelham cabinet and Dean Tucker in England, where 
the Jews were emancipated by the act of 1753 (re- 
voked in 1754) ; the Emperor Joseph, in Austria, 
and many others. Berlin was at that time the in- 
tellectual center of Germany, and Moses Mendels- 
sohn was very prominent in it. Montesquieu was 
probably the first great writer of that age who ad- 
vocated the cause of the Jews. In his great work, 
'' L' isprit des Lois'' (livre 25, chap. 13), he exposed 
the disadvantages which accrue to states that maltreat 
the Jews. While in I^isbon, he saw a Jewish girl of 
eighteen years of age burned alive for the crime of 
believing in one God. This awful incident elicited 
the following words from him: **You Christians 
complain that the Emperor of China has tortured 

* Mirabeau, Sur Moses Mendelssohn et sur la Rdforme 
Politique des yuifs h Londres, 1787. 
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Christians by fire. You treat the Jews worse, 
, simply because they do not believe all that you be- 
lieve. If any of our descendants should ever dare 
say that the nations of Europe were enlightened, 
your example will be adduced, showing you your- 
selves have been barbarians. The idea one will 
have of you will stain your reputation, and will 
bring contempt on your contemporaries.'' 

It was not only in this way that Moses Mendels- 
sohn contributed to the amelioration of the social 
and pplitical condition of the Jews ; he was active, 
notwithstanding his natural meekness and timidity, 
his apathy to public controversies, and his stoic 
calmness. I^essing has described him for lasting 
fame in his **-Nathan the Wise,*' for Nathan is no 
product of fancy. It is the portrait of Moses Men- 
delssohn in the several situations. When Lessing 
had published his drama, ''Die Juden,'' in which 
we might say he rebuked the German prejudice 
against the Jews (it was impossible to ignore what 
Lessing wrote), the Goettingen professor of theol- 
ogy. Chevalier Michaelis, attacked him in the ''Ge- 
lehrte Anzeigen,'' I may add here that the pro- 
fessors at Goettingen and that organ are as reaction- 
ary to-day as they were a century ago. Michaelis 
thought it improbable that there could be a soul 
among the Jewish people as noble as the one de- 
scribed by Lessing. No Jew in Germany then had 
the courage and the ability to meet Prof. Michaelis 
in controversy, except Mendelssohn. In the form 
of a letter to Mr. Gomperz, he silenced Michaelis, 
and left him before the public a learned, but a very 
small man. 
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While he was still tutor in the house of Mr. Ziltz, 
Mendelssohn made an attempt to establish a Jewish 
organ. He published two numbers of a weekly — 
in Hebrew, of course — ^which he called '' Koheleth 
Mussar; * ' but the enterprise was nipped in the bud. 
The Jews had no appreciation of the value and in- 
fluence of a public organ, edited by an able and 
zealous friend of the people. Pious men discour- 
aged the reading of anything else than sacred 
books ; in fact, they feared it. 

They had no confidence in ** Moses Dessau," who, 
while he was clerk, had had a library containing 
such books as Klopstock's '' Messias'' and the New 
Testament. Though, while in Hamburg on a visit 
in the Spring of 1761, the great Rabbi Jonathan 
Eibenschuetz had said he was glad to learn that 
Moses Dessau was well versed in the Talmud, and 
that if married he would confer the Marenu, the 
rabbinical degree, on him. The ultra bigoted men 
were still afraid of this philosopher. Mendelssohn 
wrote German sermons for Berlin rabbis who could 
not write them themselves. He wrote one in 1757, 
after the battle of Rossbach, which was delivered 
on Thanksgiving Day, And he wrote to I^essing, * * It 
has come so far that I write sermons and praise a 
king." 

He wrote another, delivered at the peace jubilee, 
and then he wrote to I^essing concerning it, ** Dr. 
Slop might have fallen asleep over it, and Uncle 
Toby might have whistled his lillabulers twice as 
loud." He wrote an excellent commentary (in 
Hebrew) on Maimonides' I^gic {Mibth ha-higga- 
yon), presented it to a Jewish beggar from Jerusa- 
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lem to give him a chance to make some money ; but 
the beggar would not place confidence in this new 
genius. The object Mendelssohn had in entrust- 
ing this book to a beggar was that it might be scat- 
tered broadcast over Germany and Poland, for who 
would refuse buying of a mendicant from the Holy 
I^and ? Thus he would attract attention to philoso- 
phy and to himself. In Saxony and in Switzer- 
land, where chicaneries had broken out against 
Jews, Mendelssohn came to their defense with his 
pen as well as with the influence of his numerous 
Christian friends, so that even Lavater, his oppo- 
nent, supported him in behalf of his co-religionists. 
Still the bigoted Jews looked upon him with sus- 
picion. But, as might naturally be supposed, the 
number of his friends and of his admirers among all 
classes of Jews grew rapidly, and the sparks from 
his genius were fanned into beneficent and vivify- 
ing fire. 

The liberating influence of Mendelssohn did for the 
Jews everywhere else more than in Prussia. Fred- 
eric the Great was an enemy of God, of the Bible, 
6f^tJjfi-j€w&-a«d-of Christianity. In 1752 he issued 
an edict prohibiting the immigration of the Jews, 
limitrng the Jewish population, and arranging 
for the eventual expatriation of the rest. Th e 
number of Jewish residents in Berlin was fixed, no 
stranger was 'allowed to settle, except he were in 
the service of one of the resident Jews, Mendelssohn 
himself having been such a one. Voltaire had made 
of Frederic an enemy of the Jews. Voltaire could 
not forget or forgive that he had lost 20,000 
francs in the bankruptcy of a I^ondon Jewish bank- 
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ing house, and that the Jew Hirsch, of Berlin, had 
charged him with swindling. 

The king was a philosopher, author and poet, but 
Moses Mendelssohn was a consummate critic, and his 
authority went farther than the king's. He was a 
bel esprit in his day, and took up the gauntlet, on 
the one side, against the very strong Gottsched and, 
on the other hand, against the king and his French 
deists, along with I^essing and Nicolai. He was 
a match for both in metaphysics and belles let- 
tres. He was not only the philosophical Moses, 
but also one of the best prose writers of his day. 
The '' Literaturhriefe'' was the critical journal of 
his day in which the literature of the period was re- 
viewed, and Mendelssohn's were the best of the 
'^ Liter aturbriefey Frederick's philosophy was 
hard pressed by Mendelssohn. When that king 
denied the immortality of the soul, and turned up 
from old books a number of epicurean passages, the 
author of the ''Phaedon'' made the king feel the 
Jew's superiority over him. Mendelssohn closes his 
review thus: ** It appears to me that a Frederick 
who doubts the immortality of the soul is a mere 
chimera, a squared circle." He handled the 
king's '^ Poisies Diverses'' (Frederick hated the 
German language) as only the author of **The 
letters on Sensation ' ' could do it, and treated the 
king's book with honesty, fairness and thorough- 
ness such as he should like to have had for his own. 
The Rev. Mr. Justi, whose hymns Mendelssohn had 
reviewed in a similar manner, took advantage of 
the opportunity and charged Mendelssohn with libel 
and blasphemy against God and the king, and the 
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** Literatvrbriefe'" were confiscated. The little Jew 
was commanded to appear at Sansouci on a Satur- 
day evening. In the anteroom of the king, the 
courtiers could not understand how a little Jew 
could be cited before the king, and Mendelssohn 
was subjected to a rigid examination. Moses knew 
that the fellow he had to deal with was ignorant, 
and he said in sport, ** I am a magician/' Ushered 
into the king's presence, he was asked whether he 
was the author of that review. * * Yes, ' ' said Mendels- 
sohn, ** whoever makes verses plays nine pins ; and 
whoever plays nine pins, be he king or peasant, must 
allow a fellow to tell him the pins he has thrown. ' * 
This satire took well, and the continuance of the 
** Liter aturbriefe'' was granted. Still, the right to 
be a Jewish citizen of Berlin the king could not 
confer on him. It was against the law. Marquis 
d'Argens, a French philosopher and companion of 
the king, at Potsdam, happened to hear of that 
law. He asked, astonished, *'How about notre 
cher Moise ? The day he resigns as bookkeeper, 
if he finds no Berlin Jew to employ him, the police 
will escort him out of the city." The Marquis ex- 
postulated with the king for years before he agreed 
to receive a petition with regard to this, and after 
It had been submitted it was lost. D'Argens in- 
duced Mendelssohn to write a similar petition, and 
he himself handed it to the king, and the Marquis 
wrote upon it the following satire : 

'*Un Philosophe mauvais catholique supplie un 
Philosophe mauvais protestant de donner le privi- 
lege a un Philosophe mauvais juif. II y a trop de 
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Philosophie dans tout ceci que la raison ne soit pas 
du c6t6 de la demande.'* 

The king granted the privilege, made Mendels- 
sohn a present of a thousand thalers, which by law 
he would have had to pay, but refused to extend the 
toleration to his children. Mendelssohn thus had 
realized that the emancipation of the Jews in Prussia 
was not to be achieved. Nevertheless he would not 
give up the task. 

A man in Alsace, by the ominous name of Hell, 
copyist, clerk, and finally district judge, who went 
to the guillotine in 1794, used the execrable laws of 
Alsace to keep the Jews in constant dread, and to 
replenish his purse. When the Jews refused to 
comply with his extortions, he provoked excitement 
against them among the burghers of Strasburg and 
Metz, and thus endangered their property and their 
lives. Pamphlets were written against the Jews, 
and the Jews had no one to reply. The clergy agi- 
tated in the dark, and pamphleteers in public, with- 
out opposition. Finally the Jews selected Cerf Beer 
to go to Paris and lay their complaint before I^ouis 
XVI. At the same time Mendelssohn was re- 
quested to defend their cause in the public press. 
The discretion of Mendelssohn was very valuable in 
such emergencies.- He was moderate, sagacious, 
and invincible in the debate. He accepted this 
mission. His friend, Christian William Dohm 
(1751 to 1820), had just received an appointment 
at the royal archives, with the title of Kriegsratji. 
This young statesman was won over for the cause 
by Mendelssohn, and wrote the memorable essay 
** On the Political Improvement of the Jew'' (1782). 
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The sins which had been committed on Jews were 
frankly restated. From the point of view of the 
statesman and the humanitarian, the matter was 
handled in so masterly a manner that every German 
statesman, professor, and every man of education was 
impressed by it. It produced a sensation all over Ger- 
many. Emperor Joseph of Austria gave it additional 
force by his edicts in favor of the Jews, as to 
which Klopstock (Ode an den Kaiser) chanted 'a 
hymn of praise. A controversy followed. Diez, 
Johannes von Mueller and others, indorsed Dohm ; 
Hartmann and Professor Michaelis wrote ven- 
omously against it. This brought out Mendels- 
sohn, first in an introduction to the German trans- 
lation of Menasseh hen Israel, ** Salvation of the 
Jews,*' by Marcus Herz, and then in an independ- 
ent work. *' Jerusalem,'* in which the whole ques- 
tion is fully discussed. (The Rev. Isaac I^esser 
translated this book into English. ) 

Mendelssohn had already startled many Chris- 
tians by his opposition to excommunication. But 
his philosophy in/* Jerusalem," based upon the idea 
of civil and religious liberty, his defense of free- 
dom of conscience and of moral responsibility, was 
then new and offensive to German thinkers. The 
eyes of thousands were just then (1782) turning 
. to the clear light in the newly-born United States 
of America. From this standpoint he demanded 
the emancipation of the Jews with irresistible 
argument. 

This is a brief summary of Mendelssohn's 
labor for the social and political reform of the Jews. 
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His literary fame, his high position in society, his 
independence and his generosity, drew to him the 
respect of tens of thousands. His manly defense 
of his oppressed brethren endeared him to the 
masses. 

VIII. — MOSKS MKNDKI.SSOHN ON RKI.IGIOUS RE- 
FORMS.* 

The center of gravity in European Judaism had 
been gradually moved from Spain to Poland. It 
was Poland, where Jewish lore had its home. 
The young Israelites of all other countries in 
Europe were obliged to frequent the Polish acad- 
emies called Yeshiboth, in order to acquire that 
rabbinical knowledge which was necessary not only 
for the rabbi, but also for general education. 
The Talmud and the rabbinical commentaries to the 
Bible, constituted the literature considered worth 
knowing ; everything else was excluded from the 
curriculum. 

Besides the Talmud, it was the Cabalah, espe- 
cially the Sepher Yezirah, the books of the Zohar, 
the works of rabbi Isaac Luria, Chaim Vidal and 
others, which attracted the attention of students. 
This study had produced in the person of Sabbathai 

* In 1740, King Charles of the two Sicilies, the first king 
of that country who was independent of Spain, in order to 
give a fresh impulse to the sinking commerce of southern 
Italy, invited the Jews to return to his country, and in an 
edict (February 3, 1740) granted them important privi- 
leges. The king's edict, however, was practically annulled 
by the Jesuits and priests. 
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Zevi, a messianic impostor, an age of miracles and 
prophecy, and a new sect, small but mischievous in 
influence. About 1740 another cabalistic impostor, 
Israel Baal Shem, wrought miracles and conversed 
with angels. He succeeded in establishing a 
sect of cabalists, called Chasidim, who had vota- 
ries also outside of Poland, and spread supersti- 
tion and fanaticism. The rabbis receiving con- 
tinually new revelations from on high, rejected the 
authority of the Talmud. A heated controversy 
arose, in which the three greatest authorities of that 
age, Eliah Wilna, Ezekiel lyandau and Jonathan 
Eibenschuetz were engaged, and bans were ex- 
changed between rabbinists and cabalists. Jona- 
than Eibenschuetz, successively chief rabbi of 
Prague, MetJt and Hamburg, was charged with 
being one of the cabalistic impostors of Poland, a 
charge he did not deny. He was seriously attacked 
by Jacob Emden and the rabbis mentioned be- 
fore. Although Rabbi Landau defended him because 
he admired and venerated him, he condemned the 
Cabalah and the imposition connected with it. But 
controversies and bans were ineffectual, so far as the 
Chasidim were concerned ; belief in the Cabalah and 
in holy rabbis persists to this day among nearly 
200,000 Jews in Poland and Hungary, and in Jeru- 
salem. From time to time those saints announce 
that they have performed some miracle and they 
get rich. A great number of credulous persons 
believed in the supernatural powers of those men 
called Baale Shem, the last of whom in Germany, 
Rabbi Seckel l^oeb, of Michelstadt, died but a few 
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years ago. Jews and Christians from near and far 
went to such a * ' holy man ' ' to work miracles for 
them in case of disease or special occurrences. The 

, cabalistic absurdities of the Jews were of the same 

/ nature and equally tenacious as the belief of 
<^ .'Christians in the miracles wrought by images of 

^ saints, to whose chatpels sohie crawl upon their 
knees for miles, leaving the spot more bewildered 

\ and demoralized than ever. 

This was the state of society when Moses Men- 
delssohn wrote. His philosophical works, how- 
ever, did not reach the masses. Parts of his 
Phaedon. on the immortality of the soul were trans- 
lated into Hebrew, but Jews stood in no need of 
such proofs of a doctrine which was firmly believed, 
nor had they any taste for the exqufsite beauty of 
diction which distinguishes that book. Some of the 
best among the Jews of Germany and Poland were 
reached by the Phaedon, but the masses and the de- 
moralized rabbis cared nothing about it. 

Honored and beloved by the most prominent 
Christians of his days, as Mendelssohn was, receiv- 
ing no encouragment from the Jews, his pen might 
have remained inactive had not a zealous Christain 
challenged the timid man to defend his religious 
belief before the public. Deacon lyavater, who had 
translated theTx)ok of his colleague Bonnet, **On 
the Evidences of Christianity,'' from French into 
German,, sent it to the author of the Phaedon 
(1769) with a dedication challenging him either 
to refute the arguments of the book or to em- 
brace Christianity. Lavater, since 1763 a personal 
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friend of Mendelssohn, thought he would render 
a great service to Christianity by this prose- 
lyting step, and expected that Mendelssohn and 
through him thousands would come into the lap of 
Protestantism by this maneuver. But he was mis- 
taken. It had a contrary effect on Mendelssohn. 
It brought out the pride and the faith of the Jew 
Moses. Lessing, the friend of Mendelssohn, re- 
garded it as in bad taste on the part of Lavater to 
publicly challenge a peaceable man and to force him 
into a controversy. He knew Moses would tell 
the truth. The good man I^ssing lacked the 
moral courage to do so himself, so his attacks on 
Christianity were not published till after his death 
(1794). It was a precarious undertaking for a Jew 
in Germany at that time to attack Christianity. 
Therefore, Moses Mendelsisohn in his public epistle 
to Lavater did not state why he would not be a 
Christian, but he told him positively and firmly 
why he would remain a Jew. The epistle is a 
masterpiece of argument, moderation and of style. 
Although I^ssing was dissatisfied, the epistle 
called forth a controversy which lasted two years, 
and involved some of the best German and French 
writers, but it led to no result. It was a philosophi- 
cal controversy without personalities, and was fol- 
lowed by Jew and Gentile with deep interest. Re- 
markable in this matter is the fact that besides 
Herder, also Pastor Hesse and. Prof. Semler 
sided with Mendelssohn ; and that when Mendels- 
sohn asked the Prussian censor before its publica- 
tion who would review his reply to I^avater, he was 
told : * * Moses Mendelssohn may publish his works 
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without submitting them before this consistory, 
since every one is convinced of his wisdom and 
humility, and that he would write nothing which 
might lead to public scandal." The best product 
of this controversy was Mendelssohn's epistle to 
the Prince of Brunswick, which was not published, 
however, during the lifetime of its author. 

From this time on, Mendelssohn never ceased^' 
working for the Jews, who honored him greatly. ■ '* 
He wrote on and translated rabbinical laws which 
are still in effect, and he also translated the Pen- 
tateuch into German for the use of his children. 
Solomon Dubno (born 1738), a Polish Jew of learn- 
ing, instructed Mendelssohn's children in Hebrew 
grammar. It was to this man that he first showed 
his translation of the Pentateuch, and this one re- 
quested that it be published for the public good. 
After an agreement with Dubno to assist him, both 
went to work to write a Hebrew commentary in de- 
fense of Mendelssohn's translation and to preface it 
with a brief exposition on. Hebrew grammar, pro- 
sody and exegesis. . Mendelssohn wrote the preface 
and a few chapters on Genesis ; the balance of the 
commentary to this book Dubno wrote. In 1778 a 
proof-sheet was issued in Amsterdam, and the public 
was invited to subscribe for the work. From all 
parts of Germany, Holland, France and England 
subscriptions came. Rabbi Hirschel Lewin, of 
Berlin, and his son Saul, rabbi of Frankfurt a. d* 
Oder, zealously supported the enterprise, and Naph- 
tali Hartwig Wessely, the great Hebrew poet, on 
seeing the proof and advertisement, poured forth 
his enthusiasm for it in beautiful lines. The rabbis 
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of Euerih^ Prague and Altona, however, pronounced 
the ban- over the work^ and prohibited its circula- 
tion Jnjewish families. Thg imperial librar y of 
Vienna and the king of Denmark subscribed for 
the work, and in 1780 the first volume (Genesis) 
appeared ; tire second volume (Exodus) followed in 
1 78 1. Meanwhile, the teacher of Solomon Dubno, 
a pious rabbi, had come to Berlin, and had persuaded 
Dubno to leave the city, and to abandon his share 
in this work of Mendelssohn's. He left and Men- 
delssohn was obliged to write the Hebrew commen- 
tary to Exodus alone. But Naphtali Hartwig Wess- 
ely came to his rescue and wrote his matchless coin- 
mentary to I^eviticus. Aaron Jaroslaw furnished the 
commentary to Numbers, and Herz Homberg to Deu- 
teronomy, so that the work was finished in 1783, 
and given the tit\^ Nethib Shalom, *' Path of Peace.'* 
In the same year Mendelssohn's version of the 
Psalms appeared in print. He translated the Song 
of Solomon, the Song of Deborah, wrote a He- 
brew commentary to Ecclesiastes, when death made 
an end to his glorious career. 

No book or books reached the Jews more rapidly 
and was read more thoughtfully than were those 
translations and commentaries. The Bible has al- 
ways been the book of the Jews. In the darkest 
days the Jewess did not stop reading the Ze-enah 
U'Re-enah, which is the Pentateuch paraphrased in 
medieval German, and the Jews would read every Fri- 
day and Sabbath the weekly section of the Pentateuch 
twice, and once the Aramic translation, besides the 
Haphtarahy section of the Prophets. The Psalms 
were recited so frequently that almost every one 
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knew them by heart, though they were hardly un- 
derstocxi. When the beautiful versions of Men- 
delssohn reached them, the Jews learned from them 
German and Hebrew, grammar and prosody, exe- 
gesis and aesthetics. A treasury of knowledge was 
opened for them, and in a short time they learned 
to know many things. Especially the young Tal- 
mud students of Poland were irresistibly seized by 
:the new spirit, and were carried into the world 
iof culture by Mendelssohn's versions and com- 
mentaries. The Talmud was laid aside, and other 
books were sought and read. It was a new kind 
of education they craved for ; they could not find 
it at the Polish academies, and the universities 
of Austria, Italy and Holland received the Talmud 
students, to school them for the world and the 
higher vocations. 

^ The commentaries added to the versions of Men- 
delssohn, though very carefully written, disposed 
of rabbinical hermeneutics, and re-introduced to 
students Ibn Ezra, Gersonides, Kimchi and Abar- 
banel, grammar, philology and criticism. Despite 
all bans and denunciations, a new era set in and 
rabbinism and cabalism were overthrown. The 
Arabic-Spanish literature of the Jews was read 
again. The Hebrew language again found ad- 
mirers and cultivators, and people began to speak 
German correctly. Here modem reform had its 
beginning. 

Mendelssohn, the manufacturer of silk goods and 
of good books, became the reformer and benefactor 
of his race. He was no rabbi and no priest, no pro- 
fessor and no doctor (he refused all titles), no agi- 
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tator and no leader, but he was emphatically an 
honest man and an upright Jew. His prominence 
as a scholar and a writer afforded him opportunity 
to do for his co-religionists more than others could. 
As beautiful and calm morning follows night, and 
ushers in the bright sun, ruler of the day, so Men- 
delssohn was the herald of a new day, a veritable 
rainbow. after the storm. Had he been a Christian, 
he would have been canonized; Jews merely ad- 
mired him ; but his memory is blessed forever. 

IX. — Contemporaries of Mkndklssohn, 
In the time of Mendelssohn, and influenced by 
him, a considerable number of Israelites became 
very prominent in the republic of letters. Five of 
them deserve particular notice, viz.: Marcus Herz 
of Berlin, lyazarus Bendavid of Berlin, Solomon 
Maimon of Nieszwic, in Russia, Naphthali Hartwig 
Wessely of Hamburg, and Herz Homberg of 
Lieben, near Prague. Marcus Herz (1747 to 1803), 
although the son of poor parents, studied philosophy 
and medicine, and became distinguished as a writer 
in both. He was the favorite of Immanuel Kant, 
whose philosophical system he expounded in Berlin. 
His lectures were attended by the highest nobility 
and by the minister of state, Mr. Zedlitz. Still 
more popular were his lectures on natural phi- 
losophy and on experimental physics, which 
were listened to by many princes, also Frederic 
William III. No less than twelve books of this 
man's pen were published between the years 1771 
and 1790. As Dr. Herz was distinguished among 
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learned men, so was his wife eminent among the 
ladies of Berlin for her beauty, wit and refinement. 
In her house the greatest men of Germany met at 
social gatherings. The king, courtiers, professors, 
soldiers, poets, authors, composers, artists, all 
kinds of distinguished characters, including the 
two brothers Humboldt, Boeme and Heine, were 
the sattelites of that remarkable woman. Her most 
favored were Dorothea Mendelssohn, daughter of 
Moses, afterward the wife of Friederich von 
Schlegel, and Rachel Levin, afterward the wife 
of Vamhagen von Ense. Schleiermacher said of 
Henrietta Herz, she was his Platonic bride. Count 
Mirabeau worshipped her and Bishop Teller ad- 
mired her, Boeme, when a lad, fell in love with her, 
although she was older than his mother. After the 
death of her husband she lost much of her prestige, 
still it is due to her to say that the prejudices against 
the Jews in Germany, and especially among the 
higher classes, diminished, and that social inter* 
course between Jews and Gentiles was beginning to 
be cultivated. At the same time Fanny Itzig, of 
Berlin, married a Jewish baron of Vienna, Nathan 
Adam Amstein, and exercised nearly similar influ- 
ence on Vienna society as Henrietta Herz exercised 
in Berlin. 

lyazarus Bendavid (i 762-1832) was another ex- 
pounder of Immanuel Kant's philosophy. He was 
both a rabbinical scholar and a mathematician of 
great note. As a philosophical writer he was more 
eminent than Dr. Herz, but he was not as popular 
as a lecturer. He began his philosophical lectures 
in 1793, at the university of Vienna, much to the 
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chagrin of the Christian professors, who succeeded 
eventually in forcing him from the university. Count 
Harrach opened his palace to the Jewish philoso- 
pher, and he continued his lectures in his mansion. 
In 1798 he returned to Berlin, and remained there to 
his death, as superintendent of the Jewish free school 
and secretary of the royal treasury for widows. 

Solomon Maimon (i 753-1 800) was probably the 
most interesting of the three great expounders' of 
Kant. . Two natures appeared to unite in him, that 
of the coarse cynic and of the sagacious philosopher. 
Besides his numerous essays and treatises on philo- 
sophical themes in the * * Berliner Mmiatsschrift, ' ' 
and the Magazin, from 1789 to 1800, constituting in 
themselves a small library, and besides ten books on 
many departments of philosophy, published between 
1790 and 1797, he also wrote the Gibath ha-Moreh, 
a Hebrew commentary and a remarkable introduc- 
tion to three parts of Maimonides' More Nebuchim^ 
published in Berlin 1791, and then again at Vienna 
and Sulzbach, in which he proves himself master of 
philosophy. This man was a beggar all his life- 
time, but always found generous admirers. 

At the same time another Jew, Marcus Elias 
Bloch of Ansbach, distinguished himself as a nat- 
uralist, and especially as an ichthyologist. Besides 
his numerous treatises on medical and scientific sub- 
jects, published between 1782 and 1792, he wrote 
ten volumes on natural history of fishes, published 
in German and French, in Berlin, between 1784 and 
1795. He laid the foundation of this science. 

These four men did much for the German people, 
German literature, and especially for the German 
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Jew. As afterward Meyerbeer, Halevy, Mendels- 
sohn- Bartholdy and Offenbach proved that Jewish 
genius has the brilliancy in music, to the chagrin 
and discomfiture of all pedantic egotists, so those 
savants broke through the inveterate stupidity of 
German professors. As Paul once sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel, so now princes, generals, cabinet min- 
isters and high-born nobility, sat at the feet of 
Jewish philosophers and learned from them, and 
frequented Jewish homes and were refined by 
Jewish women. This changed the status of the 
Jew. The masses of the German people were too 
much neglected to learn the lesson of tolerance 
at once, but the higher classes began to look upon 
the Jew with a certain degree of respect, and 
despite the iniquitous laws of Frederick the Great, 
enforced also by Frederick William II, the Jew had 
some hope now for improvement and elevation in 
society. 

Naphtali Hartwig Wessely (i 725-1805) was the 
son of wealthy parents, and was educated in the 
rabbinical schools. In every other branch of knowl- 
edge he was a self-made man. An intimate friend 
of Mendelssohn, and aspiring like him to con- 
tribute to the regeneration and elevation of the 
Jew and of Judaism, he lived as a merchant on a 
small income at Copenhagen, and spent his leisure 
hours in the acquisition of knowledge, and in turn- 
ing it to practical benefit for his fellow-men. Wes- 
sely was the most prominent Hebraist of his age. 
Germany, Poland and Italy owe to his Hebrew 
works, in prose and poetry, the revival of Hebrew 
letters. After he had published the two volumes 
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of his '^ Libation^'' Mendelssohn obtained for him 
the place of business manager in the house of 
Joseph Veitel, and Wessely moved with his family, 
in 1774, to Berlin, soon to taste there, after Veitel' s 
retirement from business, the bitter cup of poverty 
and destitution. Too proud to reveal his cir- 
cumstances, he and his family suffered abject 
poverty. When Mendelssohn invited him to 
write the commentary to I^viticus, it was a god- 
send to the poor man. Mendelssohn, knowing he 
was not wealthy, provided for him and his family 
abundantly, so that his mind might be at ease while 
doing the work. This indestructible monument of 
Wessely* s learning and talent was written and pub- 
lished within the space of one year. His com- 
mentary to Genesis, however, was not published 
till 1868 and 1870, by the association called Me- 
kize Nirdamim (L. Silbermann, Lyck). Besides 
these commentaries, his epistles and his Hebrew 
version of **The Wisdom of Solomon,'' the He- 
brew of which is as if it had been written in the 
classical day of King Solomon, his main work is 
the Gan Na'ul^ *' Enclosed Garden," in two vol- 
umes, in which he almost exhausts the difficult 
subject of Hebrew Synonyms. Unacquainted with 
comparative studies in language — they did not ob- 
tain then — he still treated his subject so thoroughly 
that no Hebrew lexicographer of our days can 
afford to ignore it. His Hebrew poems are numer- 
ous and some are exquisitely beautiful. But he was 
more successful in the sublime than in the beauti- 
ful. His grand epos, Shire Tiphereth, on the 
exodus, has no parallel in Hebrew poetry, and its 
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beauty of form and elegance of diction has roused 
thousands of young Hebrews to enthusiasm for 
the Bible. And yet, who knows the care he had in 
bringing out his work ! Wealthy friends advanced 
the money at last. The waste of genius was 
stayed. 

Herz Romberg (i 748-1 841) was of another turn 
of mind. He was eminently practical. It appears 
to us now like a vision from dreamland, when we 
recollect the hoary man with the appearance of a 
prince, the imperial order in his button-hole, and 
scorn in his mien for all that is vulgar, mean or 
small. Young students cluster about him twice a 
week to listen to his story, which reaches back as 
far as the year 1760, embracing the political com- 
motion, changes of empires, wars, revolutions, 
progress and retrogression, all stored up in his tena- 
cious memory. We had forgiven him the wrong 
he committed on the boys of his days who were 
obliged to study the Hebrew text of his catechism, 
''Imre Shepher,'' a. dry book of interminable prose. 
We looked up to him as to an authority of an an- 
cient day. He loved to be compared to Socrates, 
though he bore not the least resemblance to him. 
One of the lads pleased the old man by writing a 
Hebrew dialogue, ** Socrates and His Disciples," 
with marked reference to him and to his band of 
young disciples. The writer of the * * Dialogues ' ' 
was called Herz Plato for years after, and, if we are 
not mistaken, he is still called so by some of his 
earliest friends. 

Herz Homberg, as narrated before, was tutor in 
Mendelssohn's house, and co-laborer in the com- 
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mentary to the Pentateuch. When Emperor Joseph 
of Austria had issued his memorable edict, Rom- 
berg returned to Austria, highly recommended 
by Mendelssohn, who was his warm friend. After 
some time he was appointed Schulrath, general 
superintendent of the Jewish schools in Austrian 
Poland, with a considerable salary. He met with 
little success, partly on account of the intolerance 
of the Chasidim, partly on account of the wars 
which rapidly followed one another, and partly also 
on account of his imprudent opposition to rabbinical 
customs arid Jewish observance. His '^Imre 
ShepheVy' written for schools, in which he is 
much more orthodox than the thirteen articles of 
Maimonides require of the rabbinical Jew, and evi- 
dently relegates it to oblivion ; he makes no men- 
tion of the ceremonial law. This was too much 
for the Jews of that country and age. Emperor 
Francis decorated him, and a royal pension 
was paid to him during his lifetime. The publica- 
tion of his second catechism (German), ^'Beni 
Zion'' is his least credible effort. It is dry and 
tedious reading, but every boy and girl ambitious 
for higher education, or desirous of marriage, had 
to pass an examination in it before a rabbi and an 
imperial commissioner. This became a source of 
chicanery and extortion in Austria ; but the edict 
was not revoked till 1848. Through his acquaint- 
ance with Elia Morpurgo, Homberg exercised con- 
siderable influence on the Jews of Italy, and in 
Prague his influence on the rising generation was 
quite helpful. He was a man of enlightened prin- 
ciples and of energy. A splendid Hebraist, ver- 
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satile in Scriptures and its commentaries, well ac- 
quainted with tlie Hebrew philosophical literature, 
and possessing enough knowledge of the Talmud 
to know its weak points, he was an apostle of re- 
form to the narrow circle of his friends and dis- 
ciples, many of whom he enlisted under the banner 
of Progress. 

Here it is proper to mention David Friedlander, 
but we must reserve him for another chapter. With 
this group of men the three directions which reform 
took after Mendelssohn are clearly indicated. The 
first group, Herz, Bendavid, Maimon, and Bloch 
(also the poet, Ephraim Kuh, and the musician, 
Bernard Wessely,) indicates the course which one 
portion of Jews took, viz.,. the cultivation of science 
and art. Naphtali Hartwig Wessely indicates the 
course of positive reform in religion and Herz Hom- 
berg the course of negative reform. Gradual regen- 
eration was the tendency of the former, destruction 
was the parole of the latter. The succession of 
these three groups up to our days is continuous. 

X. Active Reform. 
The new spirit promulgated among the Jews by 
Mendelssohn and his contemporaries manifested 
itself first in three different directions, viz., in the 
literature, schools, and political emancipation^ In 
literature it was the association of the Measphim 
(compilers) that made a popular and successful be- 
ginning. During the lifetime of Mendelssohn, when 
the orthodox rabbis waged war against Naphthali 
Hartwig Wessely, and the great question was dis- 
cussed, whether the Jew must remain restricted to 
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rabbinical literature, and whether he may turn 
his attention to philosophy and science ? Wessely 
favored the latter. Two eminent Hebraists, Isaac 
Araham Euchel and Mendel Bresslau, supported by 
Simon and Samuel Friedlander, issued a prospectus 
(spring, 1783) to form an association to the cultiva- 
tion of the Hebrew language, and to publish a pub- 
lic organ. The responses were numerous and en- 
couraging, the society was organized, and in the 
fall of the same year the new periodical in He- 
brew, called the Me'asseph, ''The Compiler," 
made its appearance. This was the central point 
for the men of the new spirit. Writers from 
all parts of Germany and Poland,* from France, 
Holland and Italy, sent contributions, original or 
translated, supplying entirely new food to the Jew- 
ish mind. Among the contributors there were Joel 
Loewe, Aaron Wolfsohn, David Friedlander, Baruch 
lyindau, Mordechai I^evisohn, body physician of the 
king of Sweden and professor of medicine at the 
University of Upsala ; Isaac Satanow, Juda Joel . 
Ben Seev, Wolf Heidendeim, David Franco Mendes, 
Mose Ensheim, Elia Marpurgo, and a host of 
others. They rejuvenated the Hebrew. The 
main object of the Measphim was correctness 
and beauty of language, the reform of literary 
taste, the education of the young, and to turn the 
attention of the masses to secular learning for 
practical ends. 

This was the beginning of the periodical litera- 
ture among the modem Israelites. In eighty-nine 
years a large number of journals have grown out 
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of this small beginning, which have exercised a 
deep influence on the Jewish affairs and learning, 
and now Hebrew, English, German, French, Italian, 
New* Greek, Polish, Prussian and Hungarian jour- 
nals reach all parts of the globe where Israelites 
live, and form a bond of union and a medium of 
intercourse among all of them. - 

I With the progress of academical studies and sys- 
^, tpmaHpfl! Tfiartilrlg among the .Hebrews, writers of 
\ prominence in all branches of literature rose among 
> them, and especially in Germany. We must follow 
the history of some branches of literature. Most 
important to the Hebrew and a proper undersfahd- 
ing^of mission is the knowledge of history^, so very 
"iHuch neglected by the Israelites themselves. After 
Josephus Flavins the Jews Kadr-noL one historiog- 
rapher of distinction. This was one of the main 
reasons why the Jew and his literature were so long 
neglected. In France, J. Basnage wrote his '' His- 
toire de la Religio7t des Juifs, ' ' from the beginning 
of the Christian era to 1 700 A. c. , published in six 
volumes, Rotterdam, 1707 to 171 1, and then again 
in fifteen volumes, Hague, 17 16, besides the three 
volumes of his ^^ La Republique des Hibreux,'^ 
Amsterdam, 1705. In England, Dr. Humphrey 
Prideaux wrote his ** Old and New Testament Con- 
nected in the History of the Jews,'* I^ondon, 1719. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century Chris- 
tian Bastholm, preacher of the Danish court, wrote 
a history of the Jews from Abraham to the end of 
the seventeenth century, in three volumes, which 
was translated into German and published in lycip- 
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zig in 1786. These three books, together with va- 
rious Jewish works on history, and the works of 
Christians like John Christopher Wolf, Schudt, and 
Bodenschatz, would have offered sufficient material 
for a good history of the Jews ; but there was no- 
body to do it. After a considerable number of his- 
torical essays had been published in various period- 
icals, and A. T. Hartman had published his remark- 
able three volumes (Amsterdam, 1809,) on the cos- 
tumes of the ancient Hebrews, ** Die Hebraerin am 
Putztische'' Herder, Eichbom RosenmuUer, Mi- 
chaelis, and a host of others, had dug up vast his- 
torical materials. The first German Israelite pub- 
hshed in the year 181 2 a history of the Jews from 
B. c. to 1800 A. c, in three parts, one octavo vol- 
ume, very brief and very defective. Da,vid Otten- 
soser, of Fuerth, in Bavaria, is the name of the 
writer. It was published by Zimdorf, father and 
son, in German, in Hebrew type. One year before, 
in 1820, Dr. J. M. Jost had commenced his ^^ Ge- 
schichte der Israeliten,'' etc., ^'History of the Is- 
raelites from Time of the Maccabees to the Present 
day " ; but his first volume reached only to 45 a. c, 
and the second volume, published in 1821, formed 
a supplement to the first. The ninth volume, with 
the alphabetical index, reaching to 18 15, was pub- 
lished in 1825. In 1847 he wrote the concluding 
volume, in three divisibns, reaching to 1845. In 
1850 he published in two volumes a complete his- 
tory of Israel, and afterward again three volumes 
of the history of Judaism and its sect. 

Dr. Jost was the restorer of Jewish history. Be- 
sides his erudition in the Hebrew, Greek and I^atin 
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classics, he was a fine German, French and English 
scholar, so that he had an unusual command of 
sources, and he studied them scrupulously. He is 
systematical in his arrangement and concise and 
clear in his diction, though cold and pedantic, with- 
out enthusiasm, without any apparent love for his 
subj ect . Sometimes he is even un j ust to the Jews, the 
very reverse of the Christian Basnage, whose work 
he largely used, like all his successors in this litera- 
ture. Historiography, in the earlier days of Jost, 
was quite imperfect in Germany, as it was in En- 
gland before Hume, and the Jewish sources had 
been neither sufficiently known nor critically inves- 
tigated. Therefore, although Jost, after Josephus, 
was the father of Jewish history and did gigantic 
work, he ngcessaiily affords many a weak point to the 
impartial critic, although in the main he is a reliable 
and strictly objective historian. This Dr. Isaac 
Marcus Jost was bom in Bemberg in 1793, and died 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Besides editing for three 
years the periodical, '' hraelitische Annaleii^'' 1839 
to 1841 , and co-editing with Creizenach the ** Zion,* ' 
etc., 1 84 1 and 1842, writing a number of text- 
books for the school of which he was a teacher, 
and a number of pamphlets and contributions to 
various journals, he translated the Mishnah, supply- 
ing it with vowel points (Berlin, 1832), wrote an 
English grammar and a dictionary to Shakspeare, a 
guide-book of London, the German, English and 
French text to F. Steuber's ''Mythologische Gallerie,'' 
and published the works of Frederick the Great. 

Jost's influence on the minds of Jewish students 
was deeply felt, and lead a considerable number to 
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historical researches in Jewish literature. The im- 
pulse in this direction being given, important re- 
sults were soon obtained. Three men appeared 
first and foremost in the field, S. L. Rappaport 
(bom 1790), ly. Zunz (bom 1794). In Austrian- 
Poland a number of talented Jews, aroused by the 
friends and successors of Mendelssohn, began a new 
literary career by writing very elegant Hebrew con- 
tributions for the periodical, ^^Bikkure ha-ittim,''^ 
which, from and after 1820, appeared at Vienna, 
edited by Solomon Cohen, of Hamburg. Eminent 
among the contributors from I^emberg was S. ly. 
Rappaport, a poor man, persecuted on account 
of his progressive tendencies. His contributions 
(1828), which are numerous, contained also a splen- 
did Hebrew version of Racine's ''Esther.*' In 1829 
and 1830 this same writer contributed a number of 
biographies of Jewish literati of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and roused the interest of Jew- 
ish students. They proved not only his vast knowl- 
edge and deep research, but also his superior talent 
for critical researches. He was appointed rabbi of 
Tamopol in 1838, and then (1840) chief rabbi of 
Prague, where he died. Writing in Hebrew only, 
his productions remained in the hands of the few who 
turned them to popular use. He began to publish 
an encyclopedia of the Talmud ^' Erech Millin,^^ 
Prague, 1852 ; but it is of use to learned rabbis 
alone, there exists in print the part of Aleph only. 
The fact is, that Rappaport' s researches were 
of no great importance to general history. His 
method is important, his successful application of 
philology and archolaeogy, his sagacious suggestive- 
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ness, his discovery of sources as Eliazar ben Kalir's 
poetry, and the like. 

More imp)ortant to literature because more syste- 
matical and scientific than Rappaport, is Dr. X. 
Zunz. Jewish literature had found in him an im- 
partial critic, a historiographer of rare abilities, a 
bibliographer of incomparable industry and exact- 
ness. In the years 1822 and 1823 Zunz was before 
the public as a writer of eminence ; he edited the 
literary periodical, ' ' Zeitschrift fuer Wissenschaft des 
Judenthumsy He had made his debut in 1820 
with the first volume of a book on rabbinical litera- 
ture, to which he wrote a second volume in 1828. 
In these he proved the necessity of classical studies 
in order to comprehend the importance of Jewish 
literature aside from its theological contents. His 
masterpiece in this field, ^^Die Gottesdienslichen Vor- 
traege'' etc., appeared in Berlin in 1832. In 481 
pages octavo, this remarkable book places before 
the reader history on the sermons, homilies, prayers 
and hymns of the Jews from the time when the last 
book of the Bible, Chronicles, was written, to the 
year 1830 a. c, embracing over twenty-one cen- 
turies in Asia, Africa and Europe, surveying an 
immense library, and placing each author and each 
book in exact time. The notes and quotations 
under the text of this book are overawing to 
the reader, so that it is difficult to comprehend how 
one man could have done that amount of reading, 
and have compressed it in so small a compass. The 
vast field surveyed by Dr. Zuriz contain many de- 
tails upon which he could touch but slightly. A 
vast field of labor was opened to the inquisitive and 
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critic, and a host of scribes followed Zunz to re-dis- 
cover, as it were, the ancient literature of the 
Hebrews, and to clear it of the dust of ages which 
had gathered on it. The other books of Dr. Zunz, 
** History and Uterature, * ' Berlin, 1845; **The 
Synagogal Poetry of the Middle Ages,*' Berlin, 
1855; ''History of the Rites in Synagogal Wor- 
ship,'' Berlin, 1856, and his minor works are all 
of the same cast. He was a living library, ani- 
mated by an eminent sense of criticism and with 
a rare talent for giving shape and form to chaotic 
matter. 

lycss important than Rappaport and Zunz, al- 
though- a much more elegant writer and more suc- 
cessful expounder of the Bible than either of the 
former, was Solomon David I^uzzatto, the scion of 
one of the most eminent Italian families, and to the 
end of his life the leading professor at the rabbinical 
seminary of Padua. He wrote Hebrew, Italian, 
French and German. His diction is graceful and 
exceedingly pleasant. He bears a stronger resem- 
blance to Plato than Mendelssohn did to Socrates. He 
was the Jehudah Halevi of the nineteenth century. 
His lectures on moral theology are so much akin to 
the Chazari, as the diction and form of his Hebrew 
poems always remind one of Jehudah Halevi, whose 
Divan he published, Prague, 1840, containing the 
best poems of the great Castilian. In his critical 
labors he appears in the same field with the two 
savants named, no less learned and erudite, but less 
profound and suggestive than Rappaport, and less 
industrious and systematical than Zunz. His essays 
and treatises in his field appeared mostly in the 
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* * Bikkure Ha-Ittim , ' ' and afterward ( 1 84 1 , etc. , ) 
in the * * Kerem Chemed, ' ' published in Vienna and 
then in Prague by a man of learning in Jewish 
literature, Samuel ly. Goldenberg of Tamopol. 
One of his best works in this field is his *' Dia- 
logues," etc., on the Cabalah, the Zohar, on the 
antiquity of the vowel points and accents of the 
Bible. This Hebrew book, published in 1852, 
shows the folly of the Cabalah, proves the origin of 
the Zohar in the thirteenth century, and of the 
vowel points in the fifth, and the accents probably 
in the sixth. I^uzzatto's main force was the Bible, 
which he knew well. He was master of Biblical 
literature, in all its branches. He studied .the an- 
cient versions and published his ^^ Oheb Ger,'' on 
the Aramic version of Onkelos, Vienna, 1830. His 
researches are laid down in his Italian version of 
Job, lyivomo, 1844 ; his French notes on Isaiah in 
Rosenmuller's version, Leipzig; 1834 ; his Hebrew 
notes on the Pentateuch, Vienna, 1850; and finally 
in his ''Isaiah," the Italian translation and ex- 
tensive Hebrew commentary, Vienna, 1850. Luz- 
zatto was more an exegetic than historical critic ; 
but also in this, and epecially in the history of 
exegesis, he was very successful. Around these 
original men and writers a host of others grouped 
themselves. They are too numerous to be men- 
tioned in this sketch. One, however, who worked 
independently, must be mentioned here, viz., J. 
Salvador of Paris. He published his ** Lois de 
Motse,'' etc., Paris 1822, and in 1828 his ^^Histoire 
des Institutions de Moise et du peuple Hebreu,'' in 
three volumes, Paris, translated into German, with 
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a preface by Gabriel Riesser, Hamburg, 1836. After 
that he published two volumes, ' ' History of the 
Romans in Palestine/' which is indispensable to stu- 
dents of that period. Salvador was a fine classical 
scholar and a pleasant writer, without the scholar- 
ship of the savants I have mentioned before, and he 
represents the Jewish mind from another standpoint, 
no less true and no less worth being known and fully 
understood. 

XI. 

Reggio and Krochmal, two scholars of great dis- 
tinction, who also contributed largely to the his- 
torical researches, can not be classified here. We 
will meet them again in their proper places. So 
much, however, must be said here, that the critical 
researches of these two men exercised a consid- 
erable influence on the Hebrew historiographers 
of this century. 

A poor man of the city of Brody, whose name 
has never become known, under the protection of 
Issachar Beer Blumenfeld, of Brody, and Rabbi 
Jacob, of lyissa, was the first who had the boldness 
to criticise the works of Zunz and Rappaport, in a 
book called *' Rabia,'' supposed to be the initials of 
his name. The book was published a few years 
after it had been written, in Ofen, 1837. This 
poor and unknown man developed in this (Hebrew) 
book great knowledge of the rabbinical literature and 
critical sagacity, coupled with a fine sarcasm, in the 
academical sense of the term. He might have be- 
come one of the best critics of his day. But poor 
and one-sided as he was, he was known to but a 
few scholars, appreciated by some and ignored by 
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most of them. In many points, however, he has 
corrected the statement of Zunz and Rappaport, so 
that the honest historian can not overlook him. In 
one point, especially, he is correct. He complains 
that Zunz in his quotations most always marked 
the page of old editions, inaccessible to men outside 
of Berlin, or other large cities, instead of giving 
notations which would be found in other editions. 
This, he maintains, imposes an unnecessary diffi- 
culty on the reader to control Zunz's statements. 
Rabbi Jacob of I^issa, the celebrated author of 
* * Hawoth Daath ' ' and ' ' Nethiboth hammishpat, ' * 
tells us that Rabia's name was Eliakim Getzel, son 
of Juda Loeb, and that he also wrote commentaries 
to the Zohar and Pesikta Rabathi, neither of which 
appeared in print. Fuerst gives his name Ben Jehuda 
Hammilsahagi, according to the title-page, and as- 
serts that his original name was Mehlsack and that 
he was probably rabbi in Smilow. 

Elijah Carmoly, of Brussels, wrote a number of 
books and treatises, in French and Hebrew, between 
the years 1828 and 1845, which exercised a great 
influence on the development of Jewish literature. 
His works are, in the main, geographical and 
biographical. One of his books, '* Histoire des Me- 
decins Juifs,'' etc., has found an English translator 
in John R. W. Dunbar, and the book was published 
in Baltimore, 1844. Others of his works were 
translated into. German. Jost translated his ** Mai- 
monides and his Contemporaries," and published it 
in the ''Isr, Amialen.'' His book, ^' Des Khozars 
ati Xe Steele,'' etc., Brussels, 1845, gives a fact then 
unknown, that the Chazari of Rabbi Jehudah Ha- 
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levi is no fiction, and that a dynasty which had em- 
braced Judaism actually existed in Arabia. Carmoly 
directed the attention of scholars chiefly to geogra- 
phy, in which many were very deficient and there- 
fore the localities named in Jewish sources were 
often misplaced. Most of his treatises appeared in 
the Revue Orientale, which he published from 1841 
to 1844. His books appeared in Brussels, except his 
^'Taurdu Monde de Petachia de Ratisbonne^'^ etc., 
which appeared in Paris, 1831, and his '* Toledof A 
Gedole Israel'' which appeared in Metz, 1828. 

It must bg^ observed here that .modem Jewish 
Uterature .originated in Germany, Poland, Italy and 
France. While Jost and Zunz are Germans, Rap- 
paport, Krochmal and Rabia are Poles, I^uzzatto 
and Reggio Italians, Salvador and Carmoly French- 
men. They, it cannot be doubted, were the origi- 
nators of the historic literature among modem Jews, 
which embraces the largest part of their works. 

A younger contemporary of the above is Dr. 
Abraham Geiger^ bom (1810) in Frankfurt a. M., 
Rabbi of Berlin, editor of the periodical called 
* 'Juedische Zeitschrift fu£r Wissenschaft and Leben, ' ' 
This remarkable man was, for nearly forty years, 
one of the central figures of Jewish literature and 
Jewish reform. As early as 1833, ^^ signalized his 
name by a book, *'What has Mahommed taken 
from Judaism?*' Bonn, 1833, originally a treatise 
crowned by the University of Bonn. Geiger was 
successively Rabbi of Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frank- 
furt a. M. and Berlin, always a firm champion of 
reform and a fertile and original mind. Geiger 
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made his journal, which was continued with slight 
interruptions and changes from 1835, a central 
point to all students, developing Jewish literature 
and unearthing Jewish documents. He himself 
was the master-spirit, and his pupils published a 
number of valuable and instructive treatises and 
essays. 

Another master mind, no less important to Jewish 
literature than Geiger, was Dr. Julius Fuerst, bom 
1805, at Zolkiew, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of lycipzig. The nine volumes of the 
** Orient,*' which he published in I^eipzig from 1840 
to 1848, contained in the '' Liter aturblatt,'" besides 
the editor's essays, contributions on almost all 
periods of Jewish history, besides linguistic and 
biographical essays of considerable value. So 
also another prince of the mind. Dr. Zacharias 
-Frankel, bom in Prague, 1801, rabbi of Toeplitz, 
Bohemia, then in Dresden, and director of the 
rabbinical seminary at Breslau, edited a monthly 
periodical (from 1844 to 1846 and then again 
from 1 85 1 to 1868, continued by Dr. Graetz), in 
which another not less important direction was 
taken for the progress of Jewish studies. He re- 
constructed various episodes of Jewish history and 
literature. While Geiger and Fuerst worked on 
general subjects, Frankel exhumed, as it were, the 
Talmudical literature in its historical bearings, and 
was certainly most successful in this. In the 
same field the Hungarian reformer, Dr. I^eopold 
I^oew, rabbi of Papa, then Szegedin and Gross 
Kanischa, was active and worked with no less sue- 
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cess in his Ben Chanaiija, a periodical, first monthly, 
then weekly, from 1844 to 1868. 

Independent, however, of the periodicals estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing Jewish litera- 
ture and preparing the historical material, there ap- 
peared the works of S. Munk of Paris, Hirsch 
Chayes of Zolkiew, I^eopold Dukes of Pressburg, 
Moses Landau of Prague, Dr. Derenburg and Prof. 
Frank of Paris, and many others. 

Aside of them, the following historiographers 
must be named : Besides Millman, Hanna Adams, 
Depping, Ewald, Newman and Alexander, there 
were written the following books : 

Joseph Wertheimer, Die Juden in Oesterreich (The 
Jewsin Austria), Leipzig, 1842; Geschichte der Israel- 
iten, etc. , History of the Israelites from Alexander 
the Great to the year 1845, by Dr. Julius H. Dessauer 
(later in Cincinnati), and published in Erlangen, 
1846 ; republished in Breslau, 1870. 

Geschichte des Israelitischen Volkes, etc., History 
of the Israelitish people, by Dr. Solomon Fried- 
lander (died in Chicago about 1875), published 
Leipzig, 1847 ; Greschichte des Volkes Israel, etc., 
* * History of the people of Israel from the destruc- 
tion of the second temple to the elevation of the 
Maccabean Simon to the dignity of prince and 
high-priest, '* by Dr. L. Herzfeld, Rabbi of Braun- 
schweig, Vol. I, Braunschweig, 1847, Vol. II» Nord- 
hausen, 1857, Vol. Ill, Nordhausen, 1855. History 
of the Israelitish Nation, by Isaac M. Wise, Albany, 
1854. Post Biblical History of the Jews from 420 
B. c. to 70 A. c, by Dr. Morris J. Raphall of New 
York, in two volumes, Philadelphia, 1855. The 
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History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, etc.,'by 
E. H. Lindo, I^ondon, 1849. Also Dr. Kayserling, 
Geschichte derjuden ifi Portugal, I^eipzig, 1867 ; Die 
Jude7i in Navarra, den Baskenlaendern und auf de7i 
Baleareji^ Berlin, 1861 ; and S^^2X^\Vl\, Romajiische 
Poesien derjiide7i in Spanien, Leipzig, 1859. 
. This vast literature was widely circulated, when, 
in 1870, Dr. H. Graetz, professor at Breslau, finished 
the history of the Jews, in nine volumes, from the 
death of Judah Maccabee to this date. With all 
these sources and preparations before him, it was 
not a difficult task for Dr. Graetz to write a history, 
nor was it necessary for him to state, as he does on 
the title-page, that he wrote according to original 
sources, for many excellent critical expounders had 
well prepared them for him. The reader of the 
aforementioned literature finds little new matter in 
Graetz 's history, although he will find something 
more useful, viz. : a thorough survey of the romance 
of Jewish history. He understands well to write 
history in a pleasant style, although he might have 
conveniently written the same account of history 
in five instead of ten volumes. 

Nevertheless, in the field of Jewish history, 
Graetz offers a finished work, a complete com- 
pendium of all previous researches. However, his 
last volume, on the modern history after Mendels- 
sohn, must be excepted. It is a well written book, 
but not history. He abuses reforms and reformers 
in Judaism beyond measure, and in many instances 
unjustly, praises their opponents, and ignores his 
own teachers on the plea that they are not yet 
dead. Still he does not adhere to this rule in the 
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case of Cremieux, Montefiore, Rothschild and other 
wealthy men, although he would not mention Dr. 
Loeweof Brighton, the interpreter who accompanied 
Sir Moses. In a history of the Jews it is unjust to 
dwell with particular delight on Boeme and Heine, 
and to ignore Geiger and Fuerst, Salvador and 
Herzfeld, Philippson and Stein, Mayer and Herx- 
heimer, Zunz and Frankel, the very men who made 
Dr. Graetz, who did not, like Minerva, spring from 
Jupiter's brain all armed. But, whatever one may 
say about Graetz* s History of the Jews, it is, never- 
theless, the best work of this kind which we have. 

The lectures in Jewish history by Dr. Abraham 
Geiger, reaching from the year 500 b. c. to the end 
of the sixteenth century, published in Breslau, 
1864, 1S65 ^^^ 1 87 1, the. first part in English by 
Dr. Maurice Mayer, New York, 1866, point out a 
new course to the future historiographer, and, in our 
opinion, treat successfully the main point, much 
neglected by Graetz, viz. : the influence of the Jew 
and Judaism upon the general development of the 
human family. This must be the main object of 
every Jewish history. Geiger dwells on this point 
with success. We only regret that he did not point 
out the reciprocity of Parsism and Judaism, which 
we consider very important. 

We have allotted much space in this sketch to the 
historiography of the modem Jews, because we 
wish to sound the key-note. Since the revival of 
letters among the Jews, historical researches formed 
the main point of occupation of their scholars. It 
is not anything new which is sought ; it is chiefly 
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the exact knowledge of that which has been thought 
and produced by the Jewish mind, or done and 
suffered by the Hebrew people, which are the ob- 
ject of study and inquiry. Before we have a clear 
idea of the past and its mental treasures, we can 
not safely build upon it for the future. In philoso- 
phy and religion also it is not the absolute which 
Jewish thinkers seek ; it is much more tl^e result 
produced by the Jewish minds, as religious or 
philosophical doctrine, which are reproduced in 
modem garb, as we shall see in all departments of 
modem Jewish literature. The opinion still pre- 
vails that we are far behind our ancestors in the 
correct comprehension and appreciation of both re- 
ligious and philosophical doctrine. Perhaps it 
is so ; at any rate, we are not sure that we are up 
to them, as long as we have not mastered the whole 
literature of the past, and do not know what is the 
axis around which the Judaism of all centuries re- 
volves. Therefore historical criticism and histori- 
ography have become important to modern Hebrews. 
Wonderful, indeed, is the progress achieved in this 
branch in the last fifty years, from 1820 to 1870, 
from Ottensoser to Graetz and Geiger. A com- 
plete library, worked up by hundreds of industrious 
and talented scholars, lies between the two points ; 
a library of Hebrew, rabbinical, German, French, 
Italian, and English books, large enough to occupy 
the lifetime of a man, and interesting enough to 
captivate the attention of the best of readers. 
Still the masses of Jews and Christians are probably 
as ignorant now of Jewish history as they were 
fifty years ago. The subject has not been popu- 
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larized. ^The Jewish historian of the Jewish peo- 
ple has yet to come. 

XII. 

In exegesis, commentaries, and translations of the 
Bible, the modern Jews are no less active than in 
historiography. The successors of Mendelssohn, 
the Measphim, . completed the translation of the 
Bible, and provided each book with a Hebrew 
commentary. Among the latter the commen- 
tary to Psalms, by Joel I^evy, and the one to 
Proverbs, by Isaac Euchel, are known best; the 
former, indeed, is an excellent treatise on the Psalms 
and on Jewish poetry in general. 

David Ottensoser translated and commented the 
book of Isaiah (published, Fuerth, 1807), Shalom 
Cohen translated and commentated the book of 
Jeremiah (Fuerth, 18 10), J. I^. Jeiteles, of Prague, 
wrote German translations and Hebrew commen- 
taries on the book of Ezekiel, Job, Samuel, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. The rest 
of the Biblical books were translated and com- 
mentated in Hebrew by Aaron Wolfsohn, Arnswald, 
Neuman, and others. Herz Romberg wrote a com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch, called Hakorem. The 
whole Bible, with all these commentaries and trans- 
lations, was published in Fuerth and in Vienna. This 
was soon followed (from 1832 to 1838) by an 
edition of the Hebrew text, Rashi, Onkelos, Ger- 
man translation in Hebrew letters, and the Hebrew 
commentaries of Moses J. I^andau (the publisher), 
Wolf Meyer, Solomon Sachs, Joseph Weisse, M. 
Benisch, and all older commentaries to the Penta- 
teuch and the other books. Several of the Biblical 
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books appeared in separate editions, with new 
translations and commentaries, of these the Penta- 
teuch by Wolf Heidenheim, is most notable (Roe- 
delheim, 1818). 

Meanwhile the bulk of Hebrew prayers was also 
translated and furnished with Hebrew commentaries, 
especially by the learned Wolf Heidenheim and 
Moses J. Landau. 

The German Jews began also to read German, 
and new editions of the Bible appeared ; one by 
Dr. Zunz assisted by Doctors Z. Amheim, Julius 
Fuerst, and Michael Sachs ; another by Dr. Gott- 
hold Salomon of Hamburg, and a third with the 
Hebrew text and numerous notes by Dr. S. Herx- 
heimer. These three translations are still consid- 
ered standard among German Israelites. The notes 
of Herxheimer are of special value. 

In 1832, Mr. S. Cahen, of Paris, since 1840 the 
editor of the Jewish monthly, ' 'Archives IsrcUlites 
de France,'' began to publish a French version of 
the Bible, with critical introduction and commen- 
taries to each book. The twenty-four books were 
finished in 1852. The title of the work is ''La 
Bible, traduction nouvelle, avec Phebreu en regard^ 
accompagne des points voyelles et des accents toniqueSy 
avecdes notes philologiques, geographiques , etlitteraires, 
et les principals de la version des septente et la texte 
samaritainy This is decidedly the most complete 
and critical Bible version which the Jews possess. 

In Italy, Isaac Samuel Reggio (1784 to 1855), 
one of the most fertile writers, published, in 1821, 
his Italian translation of the Pentateuch with a 
Hebiew commentary. The Italian Jews did very 
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little in this field, till, in 1844, S. D. Luzzatto pub- 
lished his Italian version of Job, followed, in 1850 
to 1856, by Isaiah, Hebrew text and commentary, 
with Italian translation. Reggio's Pentateuch is 
tinctured with Cabalistic views, in which respect 
Benamozegh followed him in his commentary to the 
Pentateuch. I^uzzatto's Isaiah is of great value. 
The introduction and commentary are important to 
the Bible students, and his Italian translation is 
sweet and lyric. The Italian Jews have no Bible in 
their vernacular that has become known outside of 
their country. 

Three attempts were made to render the Penta- 
teuch into English, one by David I^evi, one by the 
late Drs. Raphall, De Sola and I^indo (Genesis), 
and another by Dr. Kalisch. Dr. Benisch succeeded 
in the attempt of giving a plain translation of the 
Pentateuch, Haphtaroth, and the First Prophets. 

In America, Isaac lesser succeeded in translating 
the whole Bible. He published first the Pentateuch, 
Hebrew and English, five volumes, with the Haph- 
taroth to each; Philadelphia, 1845; and then the 
whole Bible, English, with brief notes, in large 
quarto and duodecimo; Philadelphia, 1854. ^^^ 
editions are typographically correct. In his trans- 
lation and notes he depended chiefly on Mendels- 
sohn, Zunz and Philippson, to whom he added 
nothing. 

Besides the above complete works, a large num- 
ber of essays and treatises on Biblical books and 
passages were published in books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, by men like Luzzatto, Reggio, Rappa- 
port, Geiger, Krochmal, and others. This class of 
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literature which has been produced by Jews aggre- 
gate now to a library of respectable size. 

The first in Germany who attempted to repro- 
duce the result of these researches was Dr. Ludwig 
Philippson, since 1834 editor of the ''Predigt 
und Schulmagazin,'' and of the ''Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Judenthums,'^ He published, l^eipzig, 
1848, a magnificent edition of the Bible in four 
volumes, Hebrew text, German translation, ex- 
ensive notes, illustrations of historical interest and 
critical introductions to every book. The work has 
had a second edition. The translation is almost 
literal. The commentary offers, in brief, the opin- 
ions of acknowledged authorities, and is of great 
value to those who do not possess the originals. A 
Jewish Bible society, established in Germany, 
adopted Phillipson's translation. 
i Although the work is quite conservative, much 
• ; more so than Bunsen's, the hyper-orthodox of Ger- 
; many were not satisfied with it, and Dr. Samson 
; Raphael Hirsch, of Frankfurt, a. M., published 
\ the Pentateuch, with a German translation and 
I commentary. This is strictly rabbinical, often con- 
I trary to obvious facts, as Raphael Kircheim has 
I proven in his criticism of Hirsch' s Pentateuch 
( ' 'Die neue Exegetenschule " ) . 

I^ast, though not least. Dr. Julius Fuerst entered 
the field (1869) with a large and magnificent edition 
of the Bible, in folio, giving the Hebrew text, a Ger- 
man translation, commentaries and introductions, 
illustrations, index, chronological tables, etc., repre- 
senting the results of Bible studies up to date, in- 
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eluding Egyptian, Assyrian and Arabian discoveries. 
This is the best equipped Bible edition of modem 
Jews. 

In Bible criticism, outside of the commentaries 
and introductions, the essays and treatises in pe- 
riodicals, the modem Jews have done very little. 
They left this field almost exclusively to Christian 
scholars. Dr. Zunz opened the field with a critical 
introduction to Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, in 
his ''Gottesdienstliche Vortraege,'' but he found no 
successors of equal celebrity. S. D. Luzzatto pub- 
lished, Vienna, 1830, his ''Oheb Ger'' a thorough 
criticism on the version of Onkelos ; this found a 
few feeble echoes in periodicals and pamphlets, but 
led to no standard work. Raphael Kirchheim, in his 
^^ Karme Shomron'' (Frankfurta. M., 1851), gave an 
exposition of the variations in the text of the Samari- 
tan Bible ; but up to 1868 it produced only one rather 
feeble continuation in Dr. Samuel Kohn's ''Samari- 
tanischeStudien'' (Breslau, 1868). Dr. Z. Frankel, 
in 1 84 1, published a work on the Septuagint, which 
evidences considerable research, by which he at- 
tempts to prove that the Septuagint, which is in our 
possession, differs from the original one, now lost, but 
the subject has found no competent man to give 
it exhaustive treatment. Dr. Adolph Huebsch 
(Prague, 1866), published the Peshita, the Syriac 
version of the five Megilloth, in Hebrew letters, 
with vowel points, two Hebrew commentaries, and 
an introduction, and calls attention to the various 
readings of this version ; still nobody has taken up 
the subject. Dr. A. Geiger, Breslau, 1857, pub- 
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lished a book on criticism of the Bible text, 
''Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel,'' etc., 
which contains a vast amount of learning, although 
replete with hasty theories. Despite its merits, it 
produced feeble echoes. Not even in Hebrew 
lexicography have modem Jews done much. Since 
Judah Loeb Benseb published his Hebrew German 
Dictionary (Vienna, 1806), nothing was done in 
this field till Dr. Fuerst improved and enlarged the 
Hebrew Concordance (I^ipzig, 1840), and pub- 
lished his Hebrew German Dictionary (l^eipzig, 
1863). Between those two dates lexicographical 
attempts on the part of the Hebrews, with the 
exception of the Etymologisch-Symbolisch-Mytkolo- 
gisches Real' Woerterbuch^ by F. Nork, an ex- Jew 
(Stuttgart, 1845), are of very little value. Rab- 
biai^aLdictionaries will be spoken of later on. 

On the whole, the Jews of the nineteenth century 
have made very little progress in the critical study 
of the Bible, compared with Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, 
I^eon de Banolas, and Abarbanel, and it would ap- 
pear as if these had exhausted the subject. Recent 
comparative linguistical studies, initiated by Ge- 
senius, are limited in scope, and the archeological 
discoveries have not thrown much light on the sub- 
ject of Semitic philology. We open our. Amster- 
dam folio edition of the Biblia Rabbinica^ giving the 
Hebrew text, ancient paraphrases, and the above 
commentaries, and we can lay aside all modem 
translations, commentaries, and introductions, and 
obtain a clear understanding of the original. It ap- 
pears to us that the nineteenth century has done 
little more than popularize this particular field. 
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In conclusion, it must be remarked that the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with the excep- 
tion of the Book of Enoch, were translated into Ger- 
man by M. Gutmann, and were published, together 
with his critical introduction and notes (Altona, 
1841). Most of these books were also translated 
into Hebrew by various writers, portions of which, 
with the English translation, were published by Dr. 
H. Vidaver and J. L. Levinsky (New York, 1871), 
and BenSirach, Hebrew and German (1850), by Dr. 
Mayer, of Hartford, Conn. 
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PAUL AND THE MYSTICS. 

(1870.) 

Few and far apart are the brilliant stars on the 
horizon of history. Strike out a hundred names 
and their influence upon the fate of man, and you 
have no history. 

Those brilliant men, however, did not make 
history out of the resources of their mind. Ideas 
which tens of thousands have held, are seized upon 
by an executive genius at the right time and under 
favorable circumstances and a new epoch in history 
is opened. The numerous minor spirits which con- 
tributed to the sum total of the creative idea disap- 
pear, the one star remains visible in history. 

Paul was one of these brilliant stars on the 
horizon of history. He was the author of Gentile 
Christianity. He conceived the idea of carrying 
into effect what all the prophets, all pious Israelites 
of all ages hoped and expected, the denationaliza- 
tion of the Hebrew ideal and its promulgation in 
the form of universal religion, among the Gentiles, 
so that the whole human family might be united 
beneath the banner inscribed with the motto, '* One 
God and one humanity.** All Jews of all ages 
hoped and expected that the kingdom of heaven 
would encompass all nations and tongues ; but 
Paul undertook to realize this hope, this is his title 
to greatness. 
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Circumstances, of course, favored his enterprise. 
Grseco-Roman Paganism was undermined. The 
gods were in disrepute, and the augurs smiled. 
Religion was organized hypocrisy. The learned 
believed nothing ; the vulgar believed everything, 
no matter how absurd. So great was the influence 
of Jewish thought at that time that royal families 
had embraced Judaism, and the Emperor Tiberius 
had found it necessary to drive the Jews from Rome 
because their religion had admirers in the very 
palace of the Caesars, to say nothing of priests, 
nobles and plebeians. The devout Gentiles whom 
Paul met on his journeys were Judaized Greeks or 
Syrians ; for the Pharisees traversed land and sea 
to make one proselyte. Therefore, when Paul 
preached in Asia Minor, Cicero and Cato had 
spoken in Rome ; Seneca and Epictetus had given 
utterance to sentiments strikingly like those of Paul. 

On the other hand, the corrupt sensualism and 
brutal despotism of the Caesars and their favorites, 
had demoralized the masses and brought truth itself 
into ill repute. At the same time the Jewish state 
was on the decline. Mystics arose who claimed an 
intimate acquaintance with God and his angels; 
they looked for the interposition of the Deity in 
their lives and the affairs of the state. All this 
was highly favorable to Paul's undertaking. 

But who was Paul ? Notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts of the author of the Acts to make of him as 
mythical a character as the Gospels made of Jesus, 
Paul's life is an open book. We have his epistles, 
in which he gives quite a full account of himself 
and his exploits. In addition he have numerous 
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Talmudic anecdotes about Acher, as the rabbis 
called Paul ; these are of value to the historian. 

Paul is not a proper name. It signifies ** the 
little one, ' ' a term which the Jews used to place be- 
fore their names, viz., ptDpH. But, it appears, he* 
knew no more about the matter than we do, and 
changed the P of Paul into an S, to make of it the 
Hebrew name Saul. In his epistles he calls himself 
Paul invariably and not Saul. The author of the 
* ' We ' ' portion of the Acts likewise calls himself 
Paul. Passing under an assumed name, the rabbis 
called him Acher, * ' another, ' ' /. e, , one who passes 
under another or assumed name. They maintain 
that his name was Elisha ben Abujah. But this 
name must be fictitious, because it has direct refer- 
ence to Paul's theology. It signifies ** the saving 
deity, son of the father god,''* and Paul was the 
author of the **son of God!* doctrine. The fact 
is, he was known to the world by his assumed name 
alone. 

Nothing is known of his youth, except a few 
spurious anecdotes recorded in the Talmud. When 
quite young he sat at the feet of Gamaliel in Je- 
rusalem, among the numerous students who list- 
ened to the wisdom of that master. He states 
that he was a very zealous Pharisee, and that he 
persecuted the Christians. But all of a sudden he 
embraced the cause of the persecuted, and became 
one of its most ardent apostles. We can easily im- 
agine the nature of that persecution, although the 
Stephen story, like the Damascus story and the 
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vision on the way, as narrated in the Acts, are spu- 
rious, because Paul never alludes to them, and the 
Jews of Jerusalem had no jurisdiction in Damascus. 
But what caused his remarkable transition from 
one extreme to the other? First a Pharisee, with 
law and nothing but law, and then the author of 
the Epistles, which reject and abrogate the entire 
law. Such a change is effected by violent agencies 
only. 

A number of stories narrated in the Talmud, like 
those told in the Acts, point to the fact that the 
youthful Paul, possessing, at any rate, a vivid imag- 
ination, witnessed many an act of violence and of 
injustice. Occurrences of this nature were not rare 
under the military despotism of Rome in Judea. 
The soil was saturated with innocent blood. The 
world was dominated b}^ the sword, and Rome 
groaned under the unnatural crimes of the Caesars. 
There was depravity among the governing classes, 
and unspeakable misery among the governed. The 
rabbis give us to understand that this state of affairs 
misled Paul into the belief that there was no justice 
in heaven or on earth, no reward nor punishment, 
and no hope for Israel. It is quite natural that 
under such circumstances a young and sensitive 
man should become disheartened. 

King Saul having received no reply from the 
Prophets nor from the Urim and Thumim, sought 
the Witch of Endor in his despair. Likewise 
Faust, for want of a reply to his eager questions 
from the philosophy and the theology of his age, 
sold himself to Mephistopheles. This is human 
nature. Paul did the same thing. The misery of 
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the age was indescribable. Men took refuge in 
mysticism because they could get no satisfactory 
solution of the problems that vexed their souls. 
Visionary gnostics arose among the Gentiles, and 
kabbalistic mystics among the Jews. 

The mystic art among the Hebrews at that time 
was of two kinds ; its purpose was either to attract an 
evil spirit or to transport the devotee alive into para- 
dise or heaven. An evil spirit was attracted by fasting 
and he, who remained alone in burial grounds for 
days and nights, till his brain was maddened, 
might prophesy and perform miracles. The trans- 
lation to heaven or paradise was more difficult. 
The candidate would retire to an isolated spot and 
fast until he became delirious. Then, in a state of 
trance, he would sit on the ground, draw up his 
knees, and murmur magic formulae ; he would im- 
agine that he saw heaven open, and hosts of angels 
pass into the diamond palaces on high. He felt 
himself '* caught up into paradise," where he heard 
' ' unspeakable words, which it is not possible for a 
man to utter" (Cor. xl. 12). It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to form an idea of the 
eccentricities to which these mystic practices led. 

Among those particularly noticed in the Talmud 
as having been in heaven or paradise is Acher, or 
Paul, as he himself states in his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xxii). That passage gave rise to 
the story that Jesus had appeared in person to Paul, 
just as the rabbinical mystics claimed to have fre- 
quent intercourse with the Prophet Elijah, who had 
been translated alive to heaven. 

So Paul passed from the law school of the 
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Pharisees to the new school of mystics. In this 
state of trance he discovered the central figure of 
Kabbalistic speculation, the Metathron, the co- 
regent of the Almighty, or, as he was called, the 
Synadelphos, otherwise, the confrere of the Deity 
or Suriel, the '' Prince of the Countenance," whom 
the Kabbalists imagined to be the chief marshal or 
chief scribe in heaven, who had been at one time 
on earth as Enoch or as Elijah, and was advanced 
to that high position in heaven. It is the Demi- 
urgos, the highest magistrate in heaven, whom the 
gnostic Valentine calls a god-like angel, and of 
whom the rabbis said, ** His name is like unto the 
name of his Master." 

This central figure, blended with the Messianic 
speculation of that age, and the doctrines of Peter 
and the nascent Church, combined in Paul's mind 
to produce the mystic conception of the ' * son of 
God," intelligible to Pagan minds. So he went 
forth and proclaimed Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
God. The term means substantially the same as 
Metathron and Synadelphos, and the office which 
Paul ascribed to Jesus is precisely of the same na- 
ture as that which the Kabbalists ascribed to the 
angel who was the Sar Haolam, the prince or ruler 
of this world, who stands before God, as Paul's Jesus 
stands before God, or sits at his right hand. The 
names only are changed, so that it is difficult to 
decide who originated the metathronic speculations, 
Paul or the rabbis, especially since these two angels 
have Greek names only while the names of all the 
others are Hebrew or Chaldaic. I^ater Kabbalists 
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frequently put down Joshua or Jesus in the place 
of Metathron. 

Those who believe that Acher's dualism of Deity 
nVW*l "ntS^ was the Persian Ormuzd and Ahriman^ 
hence a good and an evil principle, and that Meta- 
thron never was an evil demon, are as decidedly 
mistaken as those who believe that Paul had more 
than one God. Paul's son of God and Acher's 
Metathron are the same central figure before the 
throne of God, and the two authors are identical. 

In that world of secret thoughts, Paul discovered 
discordant speculations harmonized, and the rem- 
edy for all existing evils. ' * The world must be 
regenerated by a new religion,** was his great 
ideal. The ancient reUgions and philosophies 
have produced universal corruption. They must be 
swept away. Society must be reconstructed on a 
new basis, and this basis is the theology and the 
ethics of Israel, freed from national limitations. 
There was no hope left of rescuing the Jewish 
nationality from omnipotent Rome, which devoured 
kingdoms and nations. The object of Jesus was 
to reconstruct the kingdom of heaven in Israel^ 
and he was crucified. All Israel had the same 
object in view, and its dissolution was imminent. 
Paul's main idea was that Jesus would be resur- 
rected and Israel would be saved as soon as the 
basis and principles of the kingdom of heaven be- 
came the postulate of society at large. 

The Pharisean rabbis hoped that this would come 
to pass at some future day, )K\:h TTiy^, when, they 
maintained, all sacrifices and all laws would be 
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abolished, and the nations of the earth would be one 
family, acknowledging one God and one moral law. 
Paul seized upon the idea, and added to it the 
simple dogma of Peter, ** the Messiah has come." 
That hoped-for condition has been consummated. 
God's promise to Abraham, **And there shall be 
blessed by thee, and by thy seed, all the families of 
the earth,'' is fulfilled. Thus he came forth from 
his mystical paradise as an apostle of Jesus and a 
redeemer of Israel. He argued exactly as the 
Pharisean doctors did who maintained that the 
Messiah would come when mankind should be all 
guilty or all righteous. In the estimation of Paul 
all mankind was corrupt and demoralized, at that 
particular time, and therefore that was the time for 
the Messiah to make his appearance. 

He went to work at once. He began to preach 
his new Christianity at Damascus about the year 51, 
but learned that the world was not prepared for his 
ideas. He had a narrow escape at Damascus, 
where the governor and soldiers pursued him. 
Like the spies at Jericho, he was let dowTi in a 
basket over the city walls, and made his escape. 
This is his version of the occurrence. The author 
of the Acts, consistent in his hostility toward the 
Jew, makes them figure as the persecutors. But 
Paul rarely speaks of his kinsmen and his brothers 
according to the flesh in any other manner than 
with the highest regard. 

The failure at Damascus did not discourage Paul. * 
It convinced him that he was too young (he was 
at that time hardly much older than twenty-one) ; 
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that he was not sufficiently prepared for the great 
enterprise ; that it was not an easy task to reor- 
ganize society. He retired into Arabia and re- 
mained there nearly three years, to perfect a 
plan of operation. In 53 or 54 we find him 
again at Antioch, with his new and original gos- 
pel — the Gospel for the Gentiles, — ^prepared for 
his mission and ready to wage active war upon 
existing systems of religion and philosophy, and to 
replace all of them by his gospel. He had been in 
Jerusalem fifteen days, had conversed with Peter 
and nobody else, but he tells us repeatedly that he 
had taken advice of none, consulted none, was ap- 
pointed by nobody and learned nothing of anybody. 
The Gospel was his gospel and he was an apostle 
by the appointment of God Almighty himself, who 
had revealed His son to him. In Antioch he es- 
tablished the first congregation of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and called them Christians. Paul therefore 
was the actual author of Christianity among the 
Gentiles. 

What was Paul's gospel? Paul, setting out on 
his journeys with the intention of converting the 
heathen, was obliged to paganize the Gospel. 
The heathen knew nothing of the Jewish Messiah, 
and he gave him a name current among them — he 
called him the Son of God, which was a common 
name in mythology. The Son of God and Mary 
was a term as popular among heathens as it was 
foreign to the Jews, among whom Jesus was to re- 
main the Messiah, only that he became also the 
Metathron, This suggested to Jewish mystics the 
possibility of the second advent, and gave a meta- 
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physical foundation to the resurrection doctrine. 
The kingdo;n of heaven, or the theocracy, was an- 
other idea unintelligible to the heathen. Israel's 
laws and form of government were odious to the 
Pagans. Paul interpreted the kingdom of heaven 
in a theological sense ; he declared the laws of 
Israel abrogated, the spirit thereof alone being 
obligatory in the new state of society. 

The sins of all who believe in the son are for- 
given, and their flesh is crucified along with him, 
and will resurrect with him in purity ; for his death 
was a vicarious atonement for all. He was the last 
sacrifice and he blotted out the sins of all who have 
faith in him. 

The crucified one did not resurrect merely in the 
spirit ; of this the heathen could not form a satis- 
factory conception, because the immortality of the 
soul was by no means a general belief among them, 
and their gods were no spirits ; he resurrected in his 
very body, and was caught up to heaven, to sit or 
stand at God's right hand, to come down again 
in proper time. *'Here, then, is your tangible 
proof of immortality,'* he said to the heathen. 
'*I^ike the crucified one, all of you will resurrect 
from the dead, or be changed on the day of judg- 
ment. ' ' This language was intelligible to heathens, 
who knew that but lately Caesar had been caught 
up to heaven as Romulus had been before him, and 
asked no questions as to how a human body can rise 
in the atmosphere and become incorruptible ; none 
as to what above or below, up or down means, as to 
where God is and where he is not ; where his right 
hand, or as to whether the world is full of his glory. 
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No such questions were asked, and the ocular 
demonstration of immortality was tangible and in- 
telligible to the grossest intellect. 

The Jewish nationality and the Jewish law are at 
an end, and the world is the heir of the covenant 
made by God with Abraham and his seed. With 
the new covenant the old one ceases. It has ful- 
filled its destiny. It was a state of preparation for 
this period of universal salvation for all who have 
love, hope and faith. With Adam and the flesh 
came the sin, law and death ; with Jesus the flesh 
ceases ; hence, no more sin, law or death. 

These are the main features of Paul's Gospel : 
The Son of God, the theological kingdom of heaven, 
the vicarious atonement, the bodily resurrection of 
the crucified one, the abrogation of the law and the 
beginning of the new covenant, was the first man 
to utter these doctrines ; with him Christianity be- 
gins, and he gave it its name. 

But Paul knew well that the doctrine alone would 
be insufficient to rouse the heathen world from its 
demoralized state, and he resorted to the most om- 
inous of aU messages. He came to the heathen 
with the dread proclamation : * ' The end is nigh ! 
The whole earth, with all the creatures thereon ; the 
whole human family, with its wickedness, will be 
destroyed in a moment. Oh, you men, women and 
children, you will be summoned, with all your vices 
and crimes, before the Eternal and All- just ; you 
must appear before the omniscient God. The end 
is nigh, the destruction of the human family is im- 
minent. It may come any moment." 

The saving opportunity of Paul's Gospel had ar- 
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rived. Here is your choice. On the one hand, 
death and damnation ; on the other, life and happi- 
ness everlasting. In anticipation of the approach- 
ing catastrophe God had sent his Son to warn you, 
and he is appointed now to conduct the end of all 
flesh. Cling to him and be saved, or believe not 
and be damned forever. So he came to the heathen. 
This was his Gospel. 

All passages in the Gospels and the Acts which 
have reference to this christology, as to the end 
of things (and with respect to it the S5nioptics 
contradict one another), are the productions of 
writers long after Paul, who attempted to reconcile 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity; For with Paul 
begins the new form of Christianity, and the strug- 
gle with the representatives of the old form. Within 
ten years he traversed the land from Antioch to 
Athens, in three different journeys, and established 
his bishopric, the first Christian congregations 
among the Gentiles. He organized them fully, 
with deacons and deaconesses, preachers and 
prophets ; and he was their bishop and their oracle. 
He allowed his converts to believe that they could do 
wonderful things, heal the sick, drive out demons, 
prophesy and speak in strange tongues, because it 
served his purpose, although he himself did none of 
these things. He gave them the holy ghost, /. e,, he 
regenerated their feelings and pacified their passions, 
and awakened in them aspirations toward higher 
things. He did not feel that sovereign contempt 
for money which the master whom he glorified felt ; 
for he, like the other apostles, took his pay, and 
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argued with the Corinthians, like a good Pharisean 
lawyer, that bishops and preachers must be paid. 

Wonderful, indeed, was Paul's success among the 
Gentiles within ten years. Like a pillar of fire, he 
traversed the deserts of heathenism ; like a second 
Elijah, he battled against the priests and prophets 
of Baal, and conjured down the fire from heaven to 
his assistance. Within ten years he laid the foun- 
dation of a new civilization. He did not live to see 
it realized, but he saw the new system take root 
and promise golden fruit. Wonderful, we main- 
tain, was his success ; for he was not only opposed 
by the entire heathen world, and by the orthodox 
Jews, although he proclaimed their God and their 
doctrines, their religion and their hopes, but was 
also most strenuously opposed by the apostles and 
the nascent congregation in Jerusalem, whose master 
he glorified and whose cause he made the cause of 
the world. The dissensions between Paul and the 
apostles were of a very serious character, and there 
was ample cause for them. 

In the first place, he claimed to be the apostle, 
and they had their college of twelve, to which none 
could be added, especially not Paul, who had never 
seen Jesus of Nazareth. He maintained that God 
had appointed him, God had revealed his son and 
his Gospel to him ; but the apostles did not believe 
it, and did not acknowledge him as an apostle. At 
the end of his journeys, Peter, James and John, 
three out of twelve, acknowledged him as an apostle 
to the Gentiles, but not to the Jews. The rest 
did not at all ; this, of course, was a hindrance to 
Paul among his own converts. 
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In the second place, they could not forgive him 
that he had gone to the Gentiles. Peter, who had 
become a pious Essene and considered it unlawful 
to go to the house or into the company of a Gentile ; 
James, to whom the eating of the bread of the Gen- 
tile was detestable (and these were the heads of the 
church), could not condone this innovation on the 
part of Paul. He silenced them by taking collec- 
tions for the saints of Jerusalem on Sundays. But 
it was too much for them that Paul went to the 
Gentiles. 

In the third place, he changed their religion 
into a sort of mythology. He made of Jesus a 
son of Gofl. He preached vicarious atonement, 
bodily resurrection, the end of the old covenant and 
the beginning of the new, the end of all flesh, the 
last judgment, doctrines altogether quite new to 
them ; not one word of all these had their master 
told them, and they knew only what he did tell 
them. They naturally considered him an un- 
scrupulous innovator. They had not experience 
and forethought enough to understand that Paul's 
success among the heathen was traceable to means 
that he employed. They were pious men who 
prayed much, believed seriously, and had no knowl- 
edge of the world as it was. 

In the fourth place, they could not possibly give 
their consent to Paul's abrogation of the whole law, 
knowing as they did, how their master respected 
every title, every iota of the law ; that he had come 
to fulfill the law, and to re-establish the theocracy. 
How could they possibly think of abolishing Sab- 
bath and holidays, circumcision and ablutions, all 
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and everything, to be guided by the phantom 
of hope, love and faith, against which James 
argues in his epistle with all the energy of his 
soul. Those inexperienced saints did not know 
that the Pharisean doctors held similar theories, 
and that Paul could not possibly hope to meet with 
any success among the Gentiles if he came to them 
with the laws of the Jews. They were Roman citi- 
zens, who contemned the laws of the barbarians. 
Had Paul come with the word Judaism on his lips, 
he would have surely failed. Had he come to en- 
force a foreign law, he would have been derided. 
They did not know that Paul cared not for any 
law if only the essence could be saved ; he held 
that laws are local, the spirit is free ; he was de- 
termined to drop everything which might retard 
his progress. 

In the fifth place, and this was the worst, they 
could not forgive him for preaching the theological 
kingdom of heaven. A kingdom of Israel, a throne 
of David, a Davidian prince, a Zion and a Jerusalem 
in heaven, and slavery, misery and oppression on 
earth, was so new and foreign to them, so contrary 
to what they had heard from their master, that they 
could not accept it. What would become of Peter's 
Messiah, of the hopes and promises connected with 
the second advent, if all at once the whole scheme 
is transported from earth to heaven. It was too 
disappointing, they could not endure it. Those 
men did not understand that Paul desired to avoid 
conflict with the Roman authorities. He was too 
prudent to run the risk of crucifixion. They could 
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not comprehend that his object was not to remove 
the evil at once ; he intended to sow the seed, to 
give to the heathens correct notions of God, duty, 
responsibility, purity, holiness, morality, justice, 
humanity and freedom, which in proper time would 
elevate the views and aspirations of the nations. 
They could not comprelieud that their Messiah and 
kingdom of heaven, together with his terrible mes- 
sage of the end of all flesh and the last judgment 
day, were means, and nothing but means, to capti- 
%"ate and reform the heathen. His son of God was 
crucified and resurrected from the dead to forewarn 
all of the approaching end of all flesh ; to show that 
in a little while all the dead should resurrect and 
the li\aug should be changed to spiritual beings. 
He had been given power by the Almighty with 
respect to the catastrophe of the world, and would be 
present at the last judgment day. But after all that 
Tvas over I and the earth and man had been changed 
to a new state of spiritual lifcn then the Son of God 
would return the kingdom to the Father, and God 
would be again all in all. So the son of God was a 
general superintendent, the demiurge for the time 
being, a doctrine of which apostles liad no knowl- 
edge, and to which they could not assent. Paul 
could not make them understand that these were 
but means for the conversion of the Gentiles^ 
and that he had quite another gospel for the en- 
lightened portion Of the community. They could not 
see that ideas had to asstime tangible form if they 
w^ere to become effective among heathens accustomed 
to apotheosis, man-worship and plastic gcds. They 
failed to comprehend that the sensuality and cor- 
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ruption of the age required heroic means to rouse 
and to move the masses ; hence the dissensions and 
troubles between Paul and the nascent church in- 
creased with the success of Paul among the Gen- 
tiles. His epistles, one and all, are polemics, not 
against heathenism, nor against Judaism, but 
against his colleagues in Jerusalem, whom, together 
with their doctrines, he treats in a most reckless 
manner. They were not able to measure words 
with Paul, in truth there were no writers of any note 
among them. Therefore, only Paul's side of the 
controversy is set forth fully in the New Testa- 
ment ; the side of the Jewish Christians remained 
mostly matter of tradition. 

Messengers were sent to follow Paul to undo the 
effect of his gospel and preach that of the apostles ; 
to introduce the law and circumcision among the 
Gentile Christians. Those messengers (in many 
cases) succeeded, notwithstanding the thundering 
epistles of Paul. His influence was weakened and 
his progress retarded among the Gentiles, till finally, 
after ten years of hard work, he concluded to go to 
Jerusalem, and, if possible, effect a compromise 
with the apostolic congregation. It was a danger- 
ous time for him to go to Jerusalem ; for just then 
the fanatical high priest, Ananias, had convened a 
court of his willing tools, had tried James, the 
brother of Jesus, and, finding him guilty — of what, 
God only knows — ^had had him and some of his 
associates executed — a bloody deed which cost him 
his oflBce, on account of the loud and emphatic pro- 
test of the Jews before Agrippa II. and the Roman 
governor. Therefore Paul was cautioned by proph- 
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ets and friends not to go to Jerusalem. But he 
was not the man to be frightened by dangers. He 
was the very type of boldness and courage. He 
went to Jerusalem to effect a reconciliation with the 
church. A synod met in the house of James the 
apostle, who had succeeded the former James as 
head of the church, and Paul was told to do that 
against which his conscience^ his honor, his man- 
hood must have revolted ; he was required to play 
the hypocrite in Jerusalem in order to pacify the 
brethren who were angry with him. They said 
that the thousands of Jews, who were zealous for 
the law, and knew how Paul taught the people to 
forsake Moses, to give up circumcision and the 
ancient customs, had heard of his presence in Jeru- 
salem ; ** the multitude must needs come together " 
(which points to the Jewish Christians faithful to 
the law); they advised him to go through the 
mockery of a purification at the temple, ''to be 
at charges/' as they called it, with some who had 
vowed a vow, and make the prescribed sacrifices 
after the purific^tiau. 

Poor man ! After so much labor, such severe 
toil, such numerous perils, dangers, trials, reverses 
and triumphs, after ten long years of such work 
and such dangers, he is not safe in Jerusalem 
among his own kinsmen and among those whose 
master he glorified, whose doctrines he taught, and 
whose interests he protected. How small must he 
have appeared to himself when walking up the 
Temple Mount in the company of the four men, 
whose expenses he paid, to be purified with them ; 
' ' And all may know that those things whereof they 
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were informed concerning thee are nothing ; but 
that thou thyself also walkest orderly and keepest 
the law/' How mortifying to the man who had 
defied a world this submission to the humiliating 
dictates of his colleagues, veritable children in com- 
parison with him ! To this incident the statement 
of Paul or Asher, recorded in the Talmud, un- 
doubtedly refers ; he relates that on passing behind 
the sanctum sanctorum he heard the Bath-kol or 
Holy Ghost exclaim, '* Return, all ye froward chil- 
dren ; return all, except Paul, who has known me 
and has rebelled against me/* Paul never forgot, 
never forgave this humiliation. It estranged him 
altogether from his colleagues in Jerusalem, and he 
embraced the first opportunity to throw off his Jewish 
associations altogether. 

The opportunity soon offered itself. While near 
the Temple, some Jews from Asia Minor recognized 
him. A disturbance ensued. He was arrested and 
locked up in the castle by the Roman commander. 
In describing this event the author of the Acts 
speaks of a great tumult, speeches, trials, a Jewish 
mob, a noble Roman stepping forward in time to 
wind up dramatically — not one word of which is 
historical. Paul, accused as the ringleader of the 
new sect who expected the second advent of the 
Messiah, could not but appear dangerous to the 
zealous and vigilant Roman authorities. Nothing 
else was necessary to put his life in jeopardy. . 
During the night he determined to appeal to Caesar, 
because he was a Roman citizen. Therefore, he 
was sent to the governor of Csesarea under the pro- 
tection of soldiers. Not a sound was heard in his 
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favor among the Jewish Christians. Not an angel 
appeared. Not a solitary miracle was wrought ; 
none dreamt a dream ; nobody had a vision ; the 
holy ghost was silent as the grave ; of all the 
Christians in Palestine, not one showed his face, 
when Paul, laden with chains, was transported 
from Jerusalem to CEesarea. This silence speaks 
volumes* They did not care much about the in- 
novator. Therefore, Paul's epistles from his prison 
iu Csesarea are thunderbolts against the law, dr- 
cumcision, and liis colleagues in Jerusalem. It is 
the offended man, the wounded lion, who retaliates 
in his anger* 

In Caesarea another mock trial is described by the 
author of the Acts. There can be little doubt that 
Ananias J the Sadducean high-priest who had slain 
James, also thirsted for the blood of Paul. But it is 
certainly not true that Felix was governor of Judea 
when Ananias was high-priest , Fell x ao d Festus had 
been removed from their offices before Ananias was 
made high - pries tj as the authentic sources of history 
show. If tried at C^sarea at all (which is doubtful, 
because Paul had appealed to Csesar ) , he was tried 
before Albinus, The speeches recorded in the 
Acts contain sentences of Paul^ it is true^ but the 
greater portion emanates from the author of the 
Acts himself. 

It matters little, however, whether Paul was 
tried before Albinus or Felix, or whether there was 
a trial at all. He had appealed to Caesar , in order 
to estrange himself from his colleagues in Jerusa- 
lem and to come before the couverts as an expatri- 
ated man^ although Agrippa had said : ' ' This man 
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might have been set at liberty, had he not appealed 
unto Caesar." Fortunately, however, he was de- 
tained in Caesarea, when Nero put to death the 
Christians of Rome with exquisite cruelty, and 
added mockery and derision to their sufferings. 
Had he been brought to Rome then, no angels could 
have saved his life, and no power could have pro- 
tected him for two years. He came to Rome in the 
year 65, when the cruelty of Nero's proceedings 
against the Christians filled every breast with com- 
passion, and humanity relented in favor of the 
Christians. As a result, it was possible for Paul to 
obtain a hearing in Rome, where he lived in a rented 
house for two years. 

Neither Paul nor Peter was bishop of Rome, nor 
was either of them beheaded in Rome or anywhere 
else. All the legends and myths concerning them 
are void of truth. We know that Paul, who was 
then about thirty-five years old, wrote from Rome 
epistles in defense of his Gospel and against his 
colleagues in Jerusalem in the same spirit Us those 
from Caesarea. We know, furthermore, that he 
went from Rome to lUyricum, where he preached 
his Gospel. We know that he returned to Asia, 
and wrote the quintessence of his Gospel in his 
Epistles to the Romans. We know that many 
passages in his epistles were written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, when Paul was about forty 
years old, and his principal activity commenced still 
later, in opposition to Rabbi Akiba and his col- 
leagues. We know from the Talmud that he married 
and left daughters. We know also numerous stories 
of Acher or Paul and his disciple, Rabbi Meir. 
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Paul always speaks afEectionately of the Jews, 
whom he calls *' My brethren and my kinsman ac- 
cording to the flesh — to whom pertaineth the 
adoption, the glory, the covenant, and the giving 
of the law. '* (Read also Romans xi, ii : ** I say, 
then, have they stumbled that they should fall? 
God forbid, but rather through their fall salvation 
is come unto the Gentiles, to provoke them to 
jealousy.") 

I^ong after the death of the apostles, the Cliris- 
tiaiiitj^ of Paul and the Messiaoisni of Peter were 
Platonized by the Alexandrian eclectics in a semi- 
gnostic manner, which gave birth to the fourth 
Gospel, according to John, and the two epistles of 
John the Elder, not the ajx^stle, about 160 a, c, of 
which the Synoptics have no knowledge. They 
had only the Christianity of Paul and of Peter be- 
fore them. An original Petnne Gospel, Paul's 
ei>istles, and the different traditions of the various 
congregations, were sources, which they attempted 
to blend into one system. All the Gospel writers 
lived in the second centur>^ ; they were not ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the stor}- ; they 
had an imperfect knowledge of the Jews, their laws 
and doctrines ; they wrote in fa^'or of the Romans, 
whom they wished to convert, nnd against the Jews, 
W^hotn they could not convert. 

The third century inherited four distinct systems 
of Christianitj' : that of Jesus with the pure tlie- 
ocracy, that of Peter with the Messiah and his 
second advent, that of Paul with the Son of God 
and the approaching end of all flesli, and that of 
John with the Logos and the self-aggrandi/iug 
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demi-god or man-god on earth. The difficulties 
and dissensions arising from the attempts to unite 
all the contradictory systems into one ended with 
the Council of Nice in the beginning of the fourth 
century, the formation of the orthodox creed, the 
ex-communication of the Jewish Christians, and 
the establishment of the church as a state institu- 
tion. Thereupon the sword and the pyre estab- 
lished doctrines. 

You will find upon investigation that Jesus be- 
came the savior of the Gentiles through the exer- 
tions of Paul ; that the teachings which Peter and 
Paul formulated for temporary purposes have been 
turned into main dogmas ; that the religion which 
Jesus taught and believed is partly laid aside, and 
the remainder of no consequence in Christology, 
but that he himself has been adopted in place of his 
religion ; and finally that the entire New Testament 
has no knowledge of the Trinity and the orthodox 
creed. You will discover further that, if any of 
our modern congregations are Christian, the apos- 
tolic congregation of Jerusalem was heretical. If 
the Pope is a Christian, Paul was not. If the 
orthodox creed is Christian, then Jesus of Nazareth 
was a Jew. If the religion and the theocracy which 
Jesus preached are to become the universal religion, 
all dogmas must fall, and God alone will be all in 
all. Man must become his own priest, prince and 
prophet. Justice must govern the nations, love 
must construe the law, virtue and righteousness 
must lead to satisfaction and happiness, and man's 
consciousness of God, immortality, and moral re- 
sponsibility must be his catechism, his guiding 
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Star, his protecting angel in life and death. No 
dogmas ; truth in the name of God ! 

''I see it, although it is now; I behold it, al- 
though it is not nigh — a star will arise from Jacob ** 
in whose brilliancy will shine forth all the great 
and redeeming truth. Freedom and humanity, 
justice and love in the name of God are the true re- 
ligion ; to strive for them is divine worship, to love 
them is holiness. 

This was the mission of Paul. The means he 
employed to accomplish that mission were such as 
he thought were necessary to appeal to and convert 
his generation. He could not dream that the means 
would obscure the mission, that the servant would 
occupy the master's seat. His was a fearless, 
powerful and unyielding character ; he strove with 
all his might to change the old order, to create a 
now heaven and a new earth, and his success, 
though incomplete, was wonderful. However 
widely we may differ from men like Jesus and 
Paul, whose great aim was to elevate human nature, 
yet they are deserving of the student's laborious 
research, the philanthropist's profound admiration. 
Great works bear testimony to their authors ; great 
minds are the crown and the glory and pride of 
humanity. The God Jesus and the supernatural 
Paul appear small in the focus of reason. The pa- 
triotic and enthusiastic Jesus, and the brave, bold, 
wise Paul are grand types of humanity among those 
hundred that shine on the horizon of history and 
illumine the records of the human family. 
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UNION. 

The j)olitical condition of our brethren and the 
influence of modern science, philosophy and art, as 
well as our new social relations, have completely 
revolutionized the province of religious conceptions 
and observances. The Jewish citizen of the United 
Slates cannot think and feel as did the inmate of 
a secluded Ghetto in a past century. The philosophy 
and science of the schools per\'^ade all departments of 
practical life. No man, and especially no scholar, 
of this day can honestly entertain the same re- 
ligious opinions as did Isaac Newton and his con- 
temporaries. Much less can we now coincide in 
religious opinions with the talmudical rabbi of 
former days to whom science and philosophy, the 
word and its literature were stran^rs. And as for 
the changes in social life — everybody knows them. 
It is perfectly useless to deny that our faith to-day, 
cardinal principles excepted, which have been the 
same under all circumstances, bear the same rela- 
tion to the religion of former centuries as our re- 
pul)lican form of government does to the Germanic 
empire of other days. This is especially true in the 
United States. But we reform in the same spirit, 
/. e.y we aim to reconcile Judaism with the age 
and its needs. The reformers do it openly, system- 
atically and self-consciously; the orthodox do it 
slowly, unwillingly and unconsciously — ^but they do 
it. How do we reform ? We do it single-handed. 
Every congregation has a leader who reforms as he 
thinks proper. We do not struggle to maintain 
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Judaism, we work to maintain a congregation, each 
by himself. We do not consider Israel's future, 
the future of a certain congregation is every leader's 
object. Since when are we so narrow-minded? 
Every reform congregation has its own views, its 
own prayer-book, its own catechism; every congre- 
gation behaves as a distinct sect. They call this 
the free development of the religious idea, we call 
it anarchy. They say it is beneficial, we say it ' 
keeps the congregations apart and gives rise to undue 
rivolry. History condemns it, common sense says, 
"united we stand," there is strength in union. 

The reform congregation would like to see union 
of action. Only the ambition of leaders, who like 
Jeroboam, ask *'Who shall walk before us?" (Who 
shall lead?) prevents it. Is it impossible for us to 
ky aside our egotism and cement a union of the 
American congregations in order to reconcile Juda- 
ism with the demands of the age? Can we lay 
aside personalities and whims and think of the 
future of Israel and of the sacred truths we possess ? 
Is there none to propose ways and means for a union 
of the American Hebrew congregations ? 

We need the following: A uniform liturgy and 
the music appertaining thereto; a catechism for 
schools and for confirmands; a board of examiners 
to protect the congregations from pseudo ministers 
and teachers; a college and a female academy. If 
all the congregational leaders would work unitedly 
for these objects and advocate them earnestly, we 
could realize them in a very short time, and we 
could say we have done our duty to God and 

ISRA^I#. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION 
OF AMERICAN HEBREW CON- 
GREGATIONS. 

(1873.) 

'*For a child was bom unto us; a son was given 
unto us, and the dominion shall be upon his 
shoulder/' 

On the eighth, ninth, and tenth days of July in 
the convention held in Cincinnati, the youngest 
child of Israel was bom. The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations was organized, constituted, 
and established. This is now an accomplished fact. 
We only wish to add that the work was done with 
fraternal unanimity and a feeling of solidarity 
such as few popular assemblies have ever mani- 
fested. Not a harsh word was spoken in three days, 
either in the Convention or in the committee-rooms; 
not one delegate left the spot dissatisfied or dis- 
pleased. It was a feast of harmonious co-operation 
and of fraternization. We record this that future 
generations may know how their sires laid the foun- 
dation to the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. The new chapter in our history begins 
with peace, and sends forth the ancient salutation 
to all, Shalom Alechem — *Teace to all of you.'* 

What has been accomplished? A constitution 
was adopted, an instrument of sixteen brief para- 
graphs; a broad, liberal, and thoroughly democratic 
platform, upon which all Hebrew congregations of 
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the United States can meet and join hands and 
hearts for a great fraternity of Israel, to foster the 
spiritual interests of Israel, to promote institutions 
which shall elevate the character of our co-religion- 
ists in this country. The Union proposes by united 
efforts to accomplish what individuals or separate 
congregations cannot do, because they have neither 
the means nor the influence, and it invites them all 
to co-operate. Individual opinions or the autonomy 
of congregations are in no way to be disturbed. 
The Union invites all to unite before God and man 
in such work as demands the support of all. If 
wisdom, moderation and earnest devotion to the 
cause prevail in the councils, all American Hebrew 
congregations will join hands and hearts under the 
banner of freedom, and be one in all great and pro- 
gressive enterprises. The work done so far is great; 
the foundation has been laid for a Union of Israel 
in peace and by wisdom. The spirit is democratic, 
and truly American in all its features. This Union 
is a child conceived of the spirit of the age. It 
imposes no duties on the congregation aside of two 
simple obligations, viz., to be represented in the 
annual council of this Union, and to pay into its 
treasury one dollar annually for each contributing 
member. It imposes no other obligation, there are 
no *4fs'' and no **whens.'* The whole scheme is 
liberal and just. 

The first object of the Union is the College. It 
proposes, first of all, to establish a seat of learn- 
ing for Hebrew literature. Whenever this shall 
have been accomplished other institutions are to be. 
established. 
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It will be seen from the official record of the Con- 
vention all congregations of Ohio except one were 
represented; also congregations from Texas, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Indiana, so that thirteen states were represented. 
This is not a Union of congregations West and South 
only; it is a Union for all, inviting all and excluding 
none. It will be an amazing fact to our co-religion- 
ists all over the country and they will learn what 
they can accomplish by union and the proper use of 
their influence. There is nothing in our way to 
accomplish anything which is great, good and use- 
ful for our common cause, and the cause of hu- 
manity. This fact was deeply felt in the conven- 
tion, and fully appreciated. 

The new chapter in the history of American 
Israel has opened. Go to work, all faithful sons 
of Israel, encourage, assist and with the help of 
God, the wilderness shall become a Carmel, and the 
work of righteousness shall abound in peace. If 
you are true to God and to Israel, go to work in all 
your congregations and speak for this Union, and it 
will be a tree of life for you, and for generations 
to come. Up and labor in the name of God and 
Israel. 
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THE CONGREGATION. 

(1871.) 

The duties of the congregation to Israel are two- 
fold: first, the preservation of Israel's sacred treas- 
ures and Israel's union as one indivisible congre- 
gation; and secondly, its efficient co-operation with 
all other congregations for the faithful performance 
of Israel's Messianic duties. In our dispersion we 
must be united; without pope or bishop, council or 
synod, prince or chief, by the spirit of truth and 
the word of God we must remain one intimate fra- 
ternity; in happiness or adversity, in light or dark- 
ness, in freedom or oppression, one. The Jew must 
be no stranger wherever a fellow Jew lives; he 
must not be friendless or homeless where another 
Jew can provide for him; he should have a home 
and friends wherever a son of Israel lives. Let all 
men learn from us the lesson of unity and frater- 
nity. 

The public expression of Israel's unity rests in 
its worship. Outside of the synagogue we are cit- 
izens of the lands of our nativity or adoption, and 
do not differ from our fellow-men. In public life, 
in business, in culture, in all worldly aspirations, 
we have abandoned separation, and very few if any 
wish to restore it. In the synagogue, in the public 
demonstration of our religious life, we must pre- 
serve our identity, we must bear Israel's badge of 
honor, conferred upon the congregation of Jeshurun 
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by Moses and the prophets, by the hand of PrG\n- 
dence manifested in three thousand years of history. 
In the synagogue the Israelite must hear the sacred 
words pf his prophets and bards, the holy accents 
of divine revelation, and the handmaid shall not 
exile the mistress of the palace. The synagogue 
must remain Jewish, eminently Jewish, and uniform 
as far as the spirit of the various countries permits. 
No divisions, no differences; we must remain one 
before God, one in spirit, and, as far as practicable, 
one in form. This is every congregation's first 
duty to Israel. Reforms in separate congregations 
must not be such as to disturb Israel's union. 

Why attach so much importance to the external, 
to the mere form of worship? Why accentuate 
the union of Israel in the United States or in 
other enlightened countries, if the whole world 
is to become one holy land, every house a tem- 
ple, every table an altar, every adult a priest 
of the Most High? Because this is not the case 
as yet, either here or elsewhere; because pagan- 
ism and error still obtain in church and state; 
because Israel's Messianic duty is not done yet. 
As long as the human family is not united be- 
fore the one eternal, infinite and absolute God, 
in freedom, justice and love; as long as wrong 
is done in the name of justice, paganism survives 
in religion, truth is dreaded and thought is ham- 
pered; as long as vice holds high carnival, fanati- 
cism parades as holy zeal, hypocrisy assumes the 
garb of piety, so long Israel's mission is not fulfilled; 
so long we must remain a unit in our religion, and 
so long we must preserve uniformity in our religious 
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practices. We must be one in spirit forever. What- 
ever a congregation does, it must never neglect the 
first of all its duties — the Messianic duty of Israel, 
it must contribute its full share to the elevation of 
human nature, the redemption of mankind, the sov- 
ereignty of truth, and the supremacy of reason, 
freedom and virtue. 
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THE RABBI. 

(1871.) 

The rabbi is the teacher in Israel, no more and 
no less. With the destruction of the temple at Je- 
rusalem and the abolition of sacrifices, the priest- 
hood ceased in Israel. Judaism knows nothing of 
a mediating priest standing between God and man. 
Intellig^e and conscienc e are the arbiter of faiths .^ 
'Fhese interpret life as inculcated in our sacred lit- 
erature, and the rabbi is the spokesman for them._ 
Formerly, when theology and law were intimately 
connected among Jews as among all peoples, then^ 
the rabbi was also a ju dge. Now, however, the 
rabbi is the teacher in Israel. His claim upon the 
respect of his brethren is based on his intelleciual 
superiority, his wider acquaintance with Jewish lit- 
erature, his purity of character, and his enthusiasm 
tor the cause which he serves. If he is lacking in 
any ot tnese gifts of grace, iie is no rabbi, how- 
ever good, pious, charitable or clever he may be. 
His ordination is no warrant that he possesses all 
the necessary qualities. It is a testimony on the 
part of an acknowleged authority that the candi- 
date possesses adequate knowledge and blameless 
character. JThe real title, h owever, is earned in the 
credita ble discharge of duty ! This duty is to teacTT 
in the pulpit, the school, the family. In the name 
of God and Israel, he must be a bearer of light and 
truth, of reason's choice gifts and conscience's holy 
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lessons. He must be a man of peace and of good 
will; he must conciliate wherever he can, but must 
always be strong in the declaration of truth with- 
out fear or favor. He must never degrade the pul- 
pit by resorting to unworthy and undignified agen- 
^cies^^TSensational preachers are. comedians. **For 
lips of the priest shall guard knowledge, and 
the law is to be sought from his mouth, for he is 
a messenger of the Lord of Hosts.'* 
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AN APPEAL FOR A COLLEGE. 

(1874.) 

The morning hath come, truly; glory returns to 
Zion. We unfurl the banner of Judaism, as the 
light of nations, the spirit of wisdom, the spirit of 
council and strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
the fear of the I^ord. Judaism and progress, Judaism 
and moral freedom, Judaism and liberality, light 
and unity are identical. '* Nations walk in thy 
light, and kings in the luster of thy luminary." 
And yet it is night. We must go begging; we 
must entreat to move our own enlightened congre- 
gations to unite in one fraternity; we must invite 
and coax the discordant element of our people that 
they shall rally about the sacred cause; it is night! 
We are weak because we are divided into congrega- 
tions, small republics as it were, and have no or- 
ganization. We could do great and good things 
for Israel's cause and bring about the triumphs of 
humanity, if we would only co-operate fraternally. 
We must beg: *Tlease join the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations; it costs only one dollar a 
year! I^et us have your mite, so that we can do 
what should be done in the name of God and 
Israel. ' ' I beg ? Who called me here to beg ? 
No one. Why am I here ? Do I want anything of 
you for myself? Nothing. Why am I your ser- 
vant, your beggar ? I know not. Nobody knows. 
I complain to myself all day and by night that I 
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must be a beast of burden! I am growing old, and 
yet I go. I cannot rebel against my God and 
my conscience. I cannot separate myself from 
my people; cannot be faithless to my religion. 
I have come to plead, to beg, to raise my feeble 
voice in a holy cause. I beg you, Brethren, come 
assist your aged father, help him to save our cause 
and to raise our people. I beg, Brethren, lay aside 
all other considerations; do what it is your duty to do 
as men and Israelites. Forty-four congregations 
in Israel have promised *'let us go in the light of 
the lyord." Drop all small considerations, and 
ask yourselves whether you should stand in the 
background in this great movement to unite the 
forces in the American Israel for our mission. In 
a hundred years hence, the annals of history will be 
examined and posterity will tell what we have done; 
and will it then be to your glory that you have 
hesitated now ? What could you urge to justify in- 
action ? We stand before God, in this holy place; 
here is the Thorah, and a numerous congregation; 
I call you to witness before God that I have done 
my duty. If I should die this very moment, I have 
done my duty. Go, each and all, and ask your- 
selves the solemn question, **Have I done my 
duty?** You must render an account to Him 
whose name is ineffable, and whose glory fills the 
universe. You are God*s messengers on earth, 
the anointed of the Most High. Our days are 
numbered, our end is certain, and God liveth forever; 
he judgeth every man according to his doings, and 
the fruits of his life. Brethren, let us be right. 
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ADDRESSES 

AT 

OPENING OF HEBREW UNION COLLEGE. 

I. 

Students, let us be mindful of our duties, our 
mission, the holy cause in which we are engaged; 
let us remember the prayer of Moses, **Let not, 
I beseech thee, the congregation of Israel, be like 
sheep which have no shepherd/* You have volun- 
teered to be hereafter, under the Guardian of Israel, 
the shepherds of his people, the banner-bearers of 
His Law, the expounders of His Word, the cham- 
pions of truth, priests of light and apostles of hu- 
manity. Whether you will occupy the pulpit or 
rostrum, the teacher's chair or any other responsi- 
ble position in life-, you are pledged to be, •'^3 •»f?ltK 
^«ntr% ^'Select sons of Israel,'* dedicated to the 
service of God and of His people. 

Your service will be very important, for more 
than one reason. American Israel is now in a pe- 
riod of transition. The ancient spirit of devotion to 
Israel's cause, once so mighty among our ancestors, 
is declining, otherwise there would be hundreds 
for every ten of you; the spirit of conviction, en- 
lightenment, and self-reflection, has not gone deep 
enough into the hearts and minds of our people. 
Be of Gideon's three hundred champions, who did 
not bend the knee. Be of D''«''ni •'^S, the **Sons of 
the Prophets," for vou are called upon to-day as 
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they were in the days of Samuel, to assist Israel in 
a crisis, and to guide it. 

When you will come in contact with the world 
you will perhaps be astonished to learn how rapidly 
dogmatism and blind faith decline. None can ar- 
rest the wheels of progress. Freedom and learning 
progress in exact ratio with the retrogression of re- 
actionary theology. As in the household of nature, 
law rules; so also in the realm of mind, the funda- 
mental principles of Judaism persevere. As long 
as the intellect thinks logically and the heart beats 
sympathetically, God, Providence, moral responsi- 
bility, immortality, the happiness of man and the 
solidarity of mankind will be the guiding stars of 
good people, and so long must Judaism last; for 
these are its themes conceived from the loftiest 
standpoint of philosophical thought. It will be your 
task, students, to understand this thoroughly, and 
to expound it adequatel3^ Your mission will be a 
holy one, and will involve a grave responsibility be- 
fore God and man. 

There can be no victory without combat, no tri- 
umph without a struggle, and the value of the 
one is measured by the intensity of the other. 
The students' combat is in his studies, and his tri- 
umphs in his learning. You are making war upon 
ignorance, and the more courageously and efficiently 
you do it, the more glorious will be your victory. 
He who harvests in time will have plenty, but the 
indolent will beg his bread. Young men, the great 
mystery of success lies in your acquisition of knowl- 
edge first, and an enthusiastic persistence in your 
work. Your knowledge is your capital. There is 
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nothing profane in learning, and what is usually 

called profane learning is an important department 
of your studies. All knowledge is sacred; it is all 
revelation of the same God addressed to the same 
human mind. 

Judaism must be studied in the products of the 
Hebrew mind, and these are preserved in Israel's 
great literature. As little as one can possess an ade- 
quate knowledge of a country without surveying it, 
so little can one form a correct idea of Jewish his- 
tory, ethics, metaphysics and theology without an 
intimate acquaintance with the original sources, in 
which the Hebrew mind has actualized itself . As 
for the scientists no object of nature is without 
interest, so for us not a line of Jewish literature 
is without significance. The spirit can be cor- 
rectly understood by the entire sum of its manifest- 
ations. Israel's spirit is expressed in its vast litera- 
ture, whose beginning is co-equal with the begin- 
ning of historical man, whose periods are the index 
to all phases of human culture, whose forms seem 
to exhaust all possibilities of dialectics, and whose 
contents comprise the whole of man's moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature. Every line, every 
word is of grave importance, to you and to every 
student of human mind; and the part the Hebrew 
mind has had in that totality of the world's civiliza- 
tion is of so wonderful a magnitude, in quantity and 
quality, that without the knowledge thereof the 
human mind can not be properly understood. 

As long as your mind is engaged in Jewish literar 
ture you stand in spiritual rapport with the greatest 
men of all ages, with the Patriarchs of Israel, with 
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Moses, the Prophets and the inspired bards of an- 
cient times; 3^ou are in spiritual kinship with the 
heroic sons of Mathatia, the Asmonean, the Scribes 
of olden times, the teachers of Judaism, the ex- 
pounders of the traditional treasurers, a host of ex- 
pounders, philosophers, men of high aspirations and 
exalted genius, men of first magnitude in human 
greatness; while you are engaged in the study of 
Jewish literature you are in the very presence of 
the Shekinah, the Great, Glorious and Ineffable, 
I AM. 

**Also one alone who sits engaged in the I^aw has 
the Shekinah with him.'* 



II 

The morality of a rabbinical student, who seeks 
rabbinical honors from his alma mater, includes the 
possession of genuine religious zeal and enthusiasm. 
Without this he may become an actor in the pulpit, 
a polished elocutionist, a sensationalist, a seeker of 
plaudits, but no rabbi. I consider it my duty to ad- 
monish all present to leave this college, if they lack 
religious zeal and enthusiasm, for they never will 
be honest rabbis; their whole life would be immoral. 
If you do possess this excellent quality, you must cul- 
tivate it assiduously, so that it may become perma- 
nent in your character; you must be as conscientious 
in your religious practices as in your studies and in 
the fulfillment of all other moral duties. What- 
ever is not steadily and diligently cultivated is 
slowly but surely deadened. The rabbi further- 
more must be a faithful Israelite, a true expounder 
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and champion of IsraePs religion, and this also 
you must learn, cultivate, and practice, during this 
eight years of probation, before you can expect 
to receive the rabbinical diploma. In connection 
with this, it must be borne in mind, that we know 
of no religion, and acknowledge none, without the 
Living God of Israel at its beginning, end, and cen- 
ter; hence we know of no authority, and acknowl- 
edge none besides that laid down in Israel's Thorah, 
which teaches us our God, our duty, and our hope. 
Whatever hagiographists, scribes, rabbis, or philoso- 
phers wrote and preached on Israel's religion, morals, 
and duties, is no more than a commentary to the 
Thorah. Judaism in its entirety, in its completion 
and perfection, is in this very Thorah, and that 
only. A faithful Israelite is he whose belief and 
life are regulated by the Thorah to the best of his 
understanding. Whoever feels no zeal and enthu- 
siasm for the Thorah will never be a rabbi and an 
honest man at the same time. This is no Biuristic 
standpoint; it is the rock upon which the temple of 
Israel proudly stands and has stood these three 
thousand years and more. It is historical Judaism, 
I know of no other. There is no Judaism without 
the Thorah and Revelation. This college was estab- 
lished to teach the literature of Israel; to train, 
educate and license rabbis for real Judaism. 

The Talmud of the nineteenth century can claim 
no higher authority than the Talmud of the fifth 
century. Biblical criticism is no more than the Tal- 
mud of this century; scientifically it does not stand 
as high as the old Talmud, which had its fixed 
rules of interpretation, while the modem Talmud 
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has none; no fixed laws of hermeneutics; it is 
still in its pilpulistic state. Kuenen, Welhausen, 
Ren an, Ewald, or Smith, are no more reliable au- 
thorities than the Jochanans, Gamaliels, Jehudas or 
Rabbina and Ashi. In order to be a very faithful 
disciple of the sciences, we may maintain the stu- 
dent ought to acquaint himself with them and 
the Talmud alike, and like Rabbi Mair of old, 
enjoy the kernel and reject the shell. As free 
bom Israelites we claim this right of free choice. 
Where the old Talmud appears to us contrary to 
the spirit of the Thorah, we reject its teaching. 
The same thing exactly we do with the new Tal- 
mud, and we do it on general principles, not being 
slaves of any system. Wherever the new Talmud 
is contrary to the spirit and letter of the Thorah, 
we reject it, and we do so because we are serv^ants. 
of Judaism, and not of any domineering school; 
and there is no Judaism without this Thorah 
and revelation, except in the unclear minds of 
the latitudinarians, whose faculty' of reason is be- 
dimmed by scholastic prejudices, so that they can 
only think of the when, and never of the what. 
This Thorah is authentic, truthful, perfect, or your 
Judaism is a farce also before the judgment seat of 
reason. . We are the expounders of Judaism, so 
must you be if you would aspire honestly to rab- 
binical honors. 
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WOMEN AS MEMBERS OF CON- 
GREGATIONS. 

(1876.) 

In the Bible, woman stands very high. At the 
beginning of Israel's natural life, Miriam appears 
as a leader so that she could say: **Did God per- 
haps speak through Moses only, did He not also 
speak through us?'* Rahab saved the spies at 
Jericho, and Achsah was a heroic woman. During 
the rude period of the Judges, the Bible mentions five 
women of exceptional caliber. The mother of Sam- 
son, wiser than her husband; Jephtha's daughter, 
the beloved child, nobler than her father; the 
inspired patriotic heroine Deborah, the poetess 
queen of her people; the lovable, idyllic and 
childlike Ruth, faithful and quietly obedient; 
and Hannah, the pious mother of the Prophet, 
who stands in a much higher, place than the 
high-priest. The brief stories of Abigail, the 
Shunnamite, the wise woman of Tekoah, and the 
Prophetess Huldah, reveal that woman held a 
high position during a period of advanced civili- 
zation. Queen Esther, the daughters of the I^e- 
vites who sang in the temple, Susannah and 
Judith, the wise and pious Queen Salome Alex- 
andra, and the many great women of the Talmud, 
like Beruriah and Yaltha, all testify to the lofty 
position woman had in ancient Jewish society. 

None of the rabbinical provisions as to law 
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and practice affected the high regard for women; 
she always remained the queen of the heart and 
home. But up to looo a. c, all Jewish laws and 
customs adopted in Europe were Oriental in or- 
igin. The influence of Oriental society and the 
Koran gradually excluded woman from public 
affairs of the community, so that up to our very 
day she was assigned to a subordinate, position in 
the synagogue. To call a woman to the Thorah, or 
admit her to public honors equally with men, would 
have appeared preposterous, and would to-day be 
considered a desecration by the orthodox synagogue. 

In the early days of our activity in America, we 
admitted females to the choir. Then we confirmed 
boys and girls together, and we allowed girls to 
read the Thorah on that occasion. I^ater on we 
introduced family pews into the temple. 

With the admission of mothers and daughters to 
a recognized place in public worship, came order 
and decorum. Abuses that had crept into the 
synagogue disappeared as soon as woman again 
took her proper place in the temple. But we can- 
not stop here; the reform is not complete. You 
must enfranchise woman in your congregations, she 
must be a member, must have a voice and a vote in 
your assemblies. We need women in the congrega- 
tional meetings to bring heart and piety into them. 
We must have women in the boards for the sake of 
the principle. We must have women in the school- 
boards to visit the Sabbath-schools, and to make 
their influence felt. We must have women in the 
choir committee, because they understand music 
better than men. But, all other considerations 
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aside, the principle of justice, and the law of God 
inherent in every human being, demand that woman 
be admitted to membership in the congregation, 
and be given equal rights with man; that her re- 
ligious feelings be allowed scope for the sacred 
cause of Israel. 

We are ready to appear before any congregation 
in behalf of any woman wishing to become a mem- 
ber thereof, and to plead her cause. We will de- 
bate the question with anyone who will show us in 
what woman is less entitled to the privileges of the 
synagogue than man, or where her faith is less im- 
portant to her salvation than man's is to him. Till 
then, we maintain that women must become active 
members of the congregation for their own sake, 
and for the benefit of Israel's sacred cause. 
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LETTER TO A GENTLEMAN WHO 
WITH HIS FAMILY WISHES TO 
EMBRACE JUDAISM. 

(i860.) 

Dear Sir and Brother: — You seek the Lord and 
you will surely find him; for those who seek truth 
shall not find error, and those who long after 
light shall not abide in darkness. The spirit of the 
I^ord is nigh to all who yearn after it, and the 
words of the Most High are clear and accessible to 
all. They are laid down in the twenty-four books 
of the Bible, commonly styled the Old Testament, 
which contains the path of righteousness and salva- 
tion. The five books of Moses, commonly called 
the Pentateuch, teach you what you shall do and 
believe, and what you shall not do and not believe, 
in order to be happy here and hereafter and accept- 
able in the eyes of God and man. 

First of all, Judaism demands of you to believe in 
one spiritual and invisible God, the great first 
cause, the source of all intellect and essence, who 
cannot be compared to anything or person, not 
limited by any space or time, not fully conceived 
by any human intellect; who is the Father, Maker, 
Governor and Preverser of all things. Hence he 
never was nor will be incarnated, nor shall he ever 
appear in a human form or shape. This our God 
is revealed in His works and words as a being 
all-mighty, all-wise, omnipresent, infinite, all-just, 
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most merciful, most benign and most gracious. If 
you, dear brother, can comprehend this sublime doc- 
trine, which most of the Gentiles cannot, and who, 
therefore, cling to an incarnate God or mediator — 
if you, with all your heart, all your soul and all 
your might can believe and worship the true God, 
trust in him in life and death, wait for him in 
joy and adversity, and call on him with love and 
confidence as a child calls on its parents, then 
you are in heart and spirit of the seed of Israel, and 
you are redeemed from all the errors that becloud 
the soul of the unredeemed, then we welcome you 
into the covenant of God and Israel. 

As a son or daughter of the divine covenant, it is 
furthermore expected of you that you truly believe 
in the justice and grace of our God. You can- 
not and shall not for one moment believe that 
an original sin rests upon man, for it would be 
unjust for God to punish all unborn generations 
for the sin of the first parents of the human race. 
Nor shall you believe that there is a devil, and much 
less that the devil or unclean spirits exercise any 
influence on man; for God is absolutely good, He 
cannot have created anything absolutely evil. Nor 
shall you believe the doctrine of universal depravity, 
/. ^., that evil propensities predominate in most men; 
for this would be an unjust charge against our 
Creator. On the contrary, you shall believe that 
man was made in the image of God, that he was 
gifted with all the qualities to be good, just, 
righteous, pious and happy. God in His infinitQ 
goodness bestowed upon us intellect, moral free- 
26 
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dom, respect for justice, truth and magnanimity, 
aversion to injustice and meanness, and the desire 
to worship the Most High. Sin is the conse- 
quence of ignorance or error, therefore the lyord 
revealed to us the I^aw and truth. As a son 
or daughter of the divine covenant you are re- 
quired to regard every human being as the image 
of God, and to love your neighbor as yourself. 
You are required to instruct the ignorant, en- 
lighten the erring, pity him who goes astray, 
protect the weak, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked and give shelter to the homeless, because 
each of these is the image of God, If you can 
look upon man from this exal'ted point of view 
and do to every one as love dictates, if thus you 
behold man as God's noblest work. His image. His 
reflex on earth, **His son,'' then you will do as 
God's redeemed ones are required to do, then you 
fulfill the stipulations of the divine covenant. 

We must tell you, beloved brother, virtue, 
righteousness, goodness, piety, and the kindred 
terms, signify obedience to the laws of God as 
they are revealed in his sacred words and in our 
soul. Disobedience is sin, impiety is vice and crime. 
Therefore salvation lies in obedience. You have 
free will to obey; therefore salvation lies in your 
hands exclusively. None can pray and make 
atonement for you; for none can obey the laws 
of God for you. God judges 3^ou according to 
your obedience or disobedience to His laws, ac- 
cording to your doings you shall be judged. The 
Omniscient, All -just God rewards the righteous 
and punishes the wicked here and hereafter. You 
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yourself must appear and do appear every moment 
before the judgment seat of God. Your righteous- 
ness is your advocate and your wickedness is your 
adversary. You are responsible to your God for 
all you do or omit; for to your intellect and free 
will the divine laws are addressed. If you are pre- 
pared to meet your God at His judgment seat, if 
you, the child, • require no advocate before your 
Father, then come to us and be of the divine 
covenant; then with us appear as children of the 
house before the Father, and His paternal love will 
receive you. 

Again, we must admonish you not to believe for 
a moment that God is unjust or unkind. Laws in 
themselves imply the possibility that they might be 
violated. In fact, virtue is the triumph of our 
good nature. God in ordaining the Law must have 
known that we might transgress it. Just and gra- 
cious as He is. He must have enabled the prodigal 
son to return to the father. So he has done. Sin 
does not estrange God from us, for God is not 
affected by our actions; but it estranges us from 
God, for we forget him when we disregard His 
laws. Cease to sin, be rebellious no more, improve 
your heart, obey again the laws of God; the cause 
of estrangement between God and yourself will 
then be removed, and you will have made atone- 
ment for your sins. *' Return to me and I shall re- 
turn to you. ' ' God punishes not out of vengeance, 
for He is all-good. He punishes to correct the sin- 
ner and to bring him back to the path of virtue and 
righteousness. But if the sinner inflicts upon him- 
self the punishment of repentance, of remorse, of 
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the mortifying knowledge of guilt, ingratitude and 
rebellion, and this self-inflicted punishment corrects 
the sinner and brings him back to the path of 
righteousness and obedience; then God need not 
punish him, his sins are forgiven, atonement is 
made. Sin stains our minds and not God, hence 
we must wipe the stain from ourselves and not 
from God. God ordained a Day of Atonement that 
we remember both our sins and His grace and 
mercy. 

Brother, can you honestly repent your sins and 
amend your conduct before God? If so, be sure of 
the remission of sin by Him who said that He for- 
gives * 'iniquity, transgression and sins.'' Sin not 
that you may be always nigh to your God; but 
when sin has drawn you from him, return to Him 
and He will return to you. No blood of sacrifices, 
no blood of a dying man, is required by God. **The 
sacrifices of the I^rd are a broken spirit '' (broken 
with penitence). God will not despise the broken 
and contrite heart. 

We furthermore enjoin upon you the duty to be- 
lieve with the prophet that the time will come when 
*'God will be King over all' and His name will 
be one.'' Understand me aright, my brother. God 
is absolute justice, and this must finally govern all 
mankind. While love and benignity must regulate 
our conduct toward our fellow-man, the laws, which 
emanate from the principle of absolute justice 
(God's law), must govern the nations in their 
mutual intercourse, the states and commonwealths 
in their very organism. When thrones and vio- 
lence and self-willed depotism will be no more, 
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when every knee will be bent before absolute justice, 
then God will be King over all the earth. Remove 
the chains which priestcraft and statecraft, selfish- 
ness and obstinacy, forged about the neck of human- 
it}'', let all men be politically free and be governed 
by justice only, and mankind wuU awake from a long 
and dreary dream and cast away their idols of silver 
and their idols of gold, and be ashamed of the errors 
and fictions, and seek God in truth and light. 
Whoever seeks Him shall find Him. Whenever all 
the nations shall seek Him, all of them shall find 
Him in truth and light; on that day **God shall be 
one,'' truth shall gloriously triumph over error; 
light over night and right over might. There is 
but one truth and this was revealed to Israel; 
therefore Israel is the mountain of the Lord 
which all nations must finally ascend, there to 
learn of God's ways and to walk in His paths. 
As God revealed His nature and will to Israel, 
even so He will ultimately be known to humanity. 
As He revealed his name to Israel, so He shall 
be called the nameless great first cause of all, 
Jehovah, blessed forever be His glorious name. 
Whenever the nations will know God in truth and 
light, they will also know that thej'^ learned Him 
from Israel, and they shall call him Jehovah, as we 
claim him, not Allah, not Jupiter, not Jesus, not 
Messiah, but Jehovah, the God of all, the cause and 
governor of all; then *'His name will be one." The 
knowledge and fear of God will invite all men to 
know and observe His laws; this is redemption, 
there is the fountain-head of salvation. This is 
our Messiah for whom we wait. 
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Can you, my brother, as we do, adhere firmly to 
these sublime doctrines, despite persecutions, scorn 
and misery? Can you, like us, sacrifice joy, happi- 
ness, nay, even home and life on the altar of sublime 
and divine truth? Can you with all your heart work 
for the redemption of mankind when ten thousand 
times you are repulsed, rejected with scorn, and lose, 
not your confidence in God and the sacred cause? 
If you then come to us, you are welcome, you are 
a son or daughter of the divine covenant. Believe 
thus, hope thus, live and act as the divine laws 
command; before all things observe strictly the ten 
commandments and the laws logically connected 
therewith, and you are one of us, one of the cove- 
nant before God here and hereafter. If, before 
man, also, you wish it to be, come to me and be 
blessed in the name of God and Israki.. 
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and the Jewish Christians, 

369. 
and the Jews, 359-373- 

Paul, actual author of Gen- 
tile Christianity, 188; and 
the Apostles, 364; and 
the Gentiles, 365. 

Pedro de Luna, 282. 

Pentateuch, exclusive basis 
of Judaism, 126; object 
of, 157. 

Persia, Jewish prophets in, 
182, 

Persecution and conversion, 
406. 

Personal God debate, 74. 

Perush Hammishnah, 274. 

Philadelphia conference, 70- 

73. 
Philippson, Ludwig, German 
Jewish leader, 15; as 
apologist, 224; as writer, 
348. 
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Philo, leader in neo-Pla- 

tonic philosophy, 186. 
Philosophy, Grecian, 263. 
of ancient Hebrews, 263. 
office ofj 197. 
Pittsburgh conference, 75* 
Plato in Gracco- Jewish writ- 
ings, 186; the apology, 

321. 

Pococke, 374-275- 

Politics of Judaism J 2iSfF. 

Ptimpey^ conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, 1S9. 

Poznanski, G*, Rabbi in 
Cliarleston, 37. 

Ptague, Jewish metropolis, 3, 

Prayer, definition tif, 252. 

Prayerijook and reform, 63; 
union prayerbook, 76* 

Preachers^ I^nglish, 59. 

Preparatory school of He- 
brew Union College. S7, 

Pre^rvation of hitman race 
a doctrine of ethics, 345, 
246, 

Presshurg, yeshibah of, 9, 

Principles of Judaism, 71. 

Pronaos, 94, 95, 97, 

Prophecy, degrees of, 208. 

Prophets of Israel, character- 
istics of, 210. 

Proselytes, 74- 

Proselytizing Christians, 93- 

Proverbs as cotnmetilary on 
Torah, 232, 

Psalms, date of authf^rship, 
94, 95^ as cominentary 011 
Torah, 232. 

Publication st/ciety, firist Jew- 
ish, 22, 

Public Schools, S4, rt>6. 

lMm-r3aflithaj Academy of, 
19T. 

Purification, Mostdc laws of, 
174. 

Rabbi, moral somuhiess of, 
wliat he sliould be, 387. 



Rabbinical litetary associa- 
tion, 75. 

Rabbinical law, source of, 
201. 

Ral>e, 295. 

' Rabia," 337. 

Ruflicalis^m, 70. 

Ranke, I^. von, tjuote^l, 166, 

Raphall, J. M., arrival ill 
America, 36. 
at Cliarleslcjii, 36. 

Rappaport, S^ J., i^real Jew- 
ish scholar. 9, JO, n, 333* 

Rashbam^ 269. 

keconiitrijclion of Judaism 
by Panl^ 358. 

Reform, begmuings of, in 
United States, 21; unity, 
59; logical, 61; and pray- 
er Ixtoks, 63; an<l ^owth^ 
66; Verein, 67; and lien- 
deissohn, 68, 320; aud 
evolution, 264; system- 
atic, 379: aud congrej^a- 
tional \\hiin3, 379. 

Reformation, Protestant, and 
the Jews, 194. 

Re^^'gio, 346. 

Religion and science, nSg. 

Renaa, 396, 

Repentance, 404. 

A^isA Gt'hithti, prince of the 
captivity J 191. 

Resignation and Kidelit}-, a 
novel, J! JO, 

R esponsi b i 1 i ty the c o ti s e ^ 
cjiience of freeflom, 228. 

Resurrection and Panl, 361. 

Reuchliu, 294, 

Revelation, the primal prin- 
ciple of Judaism, 97; the 
only authority for eth- 
ics, 231-240, 
the foundation of society^ 
241-242, 

Rimlfieisch, leader of mobs 
atj'iiiist Jews, TiSo. 

Ritual^ revision of, 63. 
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Romance, Philosophy, and 

Cabalah, a Novel, loo. 
Romans, gods of, 171. 
Ronsperg, Rabbi Bezalel, a 

judge in Prague, 4. 
a town where I. M. W. 

filled his first position as 

teacher, 9. 
Rosenfeld, Jacob, preacher 

in Cincinnati, 52. 
Rosh Amanah, 287. 
Roshd, ibn, 281. 
Rosh Hashana, second day 

of, 68. 
Rossi, Azariah dei, 293. 
Rothenheim, Wolf, 98. 
Rothkopf, a novel, 100. 
Roumania, barbarity of, to 

Jews, 183. 
Russia, barbarity of, to Jews, 

183. 
Russian Jews, 108. 
Ruth, date of authorship, 94; 

cosmopolitanism of au- 
thor of, 184. 

Saadia on Decalogue, 150; 
first Jewish philosopher, 
196; as apologist, 222; as 
author, 264. 

Sabbath, 109. 

Sabbath-school of Cong. B*ne 
Yeshurun, 106. 

Sabians, gods of, 171. 

Sachs, Michael, Jewish 
preacher in Berlin, 15, 
270, note. 

Salerno, medical school of, i. 

Salvador, J., 336. 

Samuel, books of, 94. 

Sanhedrin, Jewish authorita- 
tive body, 67, I28ff. 

Savannah, 60. 

Schools, Wise a member of 
Board of, Cincinnati, 107. 

Schubart, C. F. D., author 
of poems on ' 'The Wan- 
dering Jew," 180. 

Seelenfeier, 98. 



Self-preservation, the first 

law of nature, 234ff, 238. 
Sephardim, 60. 
Sepher Yezirah, 265. 
Sepher Hakkabalah, 273. 
Septuagint, beginning of 

modern history, 186. 
Seward, Wm. H., friend of 

I. M. W., 28, 36. 
Seymour, Gov., 109. 
Sforno, Obadiah, 294. 
Shabuoth and confirmation, 

68. 
Shakespeare, unjust to Jew, 

181. 
Shalosh Esreh Middoth, 268. 
Shebet Jehuda, 282. 
Shemone Perakim, 276. 
Shoemaker's family, novel, 

100. 
Shylock, a false presentation 

of the Jew, 181. 
Sichron Divre Romi, 273. 
Simlai, Rabbi, celebrated 

homily of, 130. 
Simon of Cyrene, bearer of 

the cross, 180. 
Simon ben Azzai, Rabbi, 

quoted, 130. 
Simon ben Lakish, Rabbi, on 

authority of pentateuch, 

126; quoted, 147. 
Sin, 402. 
"Sinai," magazine, 61, 66, 

80, 93. 

Sirach, 95. 

Skepticism, helpful, 182. 

Smith, W. Robertson, 396. 

Social instinct, the, 249. 

Society for Conversion of 
Jews, 32. 

Solidarity, 83. 

Solomon ben Isaac, 268, 

Solomon ibn Gabirol on dec- 
alogue, 149; as thinker, 
194; as apologist, 222. 

Song of Songs, date of au- 
thorship, 94. 
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Sopher, Moses, Rabbi in 
Pressburg, 9. 

Spain, Jews in, 291. 

Spanier, Louis, president of 
congregation in Albany, 
. 38. 

Spinoza, father of modern 
philosophy, 195; as phi- 
losopher, 287-292; and 
Maimonides, 278; and 
Crescas, 281. 

Spirit of Age, 289. 

Spiritual element in man, 
250. 

State senatorship, 108. 

State, principles on which 
based, 256. 

Stein, Leopold, preacher in 
Frankfort, 15; on deca- 
logue, 151. 

Steingrub, birthplace of I. 
M. W., 2. 

Steinheim, S. L., on deca- 
logue, 151; as apologist, 
224. 

Stern, editor of Ibn Ezra's 
Yesod, 272. 

Straus, David Friedrich, 
writings of, 221. 

Sue, Eugene, author of "Le 
Juif Errant," 180. 

Sulzer, Solomon, Jewish can- 
tor, 10. 

Sunday service, 76. 

Sunday-school, first Jewish, 
in United States, 22. 

Superstition, 296. 

Sura, academy of, 191. 

Synod, 70, 71, 73. 

Tacitus on Judaism, 187. 
Talmud and Einhorn, 66. 
and Wise, 67. 
and Cleveland Conference, 

70. 
and tradition, 72. 
Talmud Yelodim Institute, 

106. 
Taylor, President Z. , 36. 



Ten commandments, 95. 
Teweles, E. L., a rabbinical 

scholar in Prague, 10. 
Text-book of history, 94. 
Text-books, 98. 
Theocracy, principles of, 173. 
Theology, tne science of the 
conception of deity, 197. 
and philosophy, 198. 
of Judaism, 199. 
sources for, 208. 
Thomas . Aquinas, student of 
Jewish philosophers, 194. 
Tiberius, Jews under, 187. 
Tikkun Middath Hane- 

phesch, 268. 
Tobit, book of. Golden Rule 

in, 237. 
Torah, source of Judaism, 
201.' 
most important portion of 

scripture, 203. 
the only revelation, 231. 
and Judaism, 395. 
Tortosa, 282. 
Tribe, a' family of families, 

256. 
Troki, Isaac, 293. 
Tusan, Joseph ben, 283. 

Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, first move- 
ment towards, 45-54; 
realized, 57; see also 78, 
82, 83, 380, 381, 389. 

Union and democracy, 382. 

Union, and the ritual, 64. 

Union Prayer Book, 31, 68, 
106. / 

United States, constitution, 
257. 

Verga, Solomon Ibn, 282. . 

Wandering Jew, 179-197. 
Webster, Daniel, 36. 
Weed, Thurlow, 109. 
Wellhausen, 96, 3^. 
Wessely, Naphtali, 324. 
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Wisdom of Solomon, book 

of, its purpose, 2^2. 
Wise, I^eo, great-grandfather 
of Isaac M., I. 

lyeo, father of Isaac M., 2. 

Regina, mother of Isaac 
M., 36. 

how fiamily name ongm- 
ated, I. 

Isaiah, grand - father of 
Isaac M., I. 

Isaac M., birth, 2; studies, 
2ff; goes to Prague, 4; 
at the Beth Hammoreth, 
5; first secular studies, 
6; attended yeshibah at 
Jenikau,6; studiesGreek, 
8; attends gymnasium at 
Prague, 8; elected teach- 
er at Ronsperg, 9;'goes to 
Pressburg to make ex- 
amination for entrance 
to university, 9; at- 
tends yeshibah of 
Moses Sopher, 9, enters 
university at Prague, 9; 
attends university at Vi- 
enna, 10; writes novel, 
10; makes Italian tour, 
10; receives rabbinical 
diploma, 10; elected rab- 
bi of Radnitz, 1 1 ; marries 
Therese Bloch, 11; radi- 
cal, 13, 14; leaves Rad- 
nitz for America, 15; ar- 
rives at New York, 16; 
first meeting and con- 
tinued intimacy with 
Ivilienthal, 24-26; first 
public function in Amer- 
ica, 26; elected rabbi of 
Albany, 27; offered pro- 
fessorship, 28; offered 
position in library of 
congress, 28; instituted 
reforms in Albany, 29; 
made first draft of JVIin- 
hag America, 30; first 
meeting with Isaac I^ee- 



ser, 30; first tilt with 
missionaries to Jews, 32- 
34; troubles in congre- 
gation at Albany, 35; 
invited to preach at 
Charleston, 36; encoun- 
ter with Raphall at 
Charleston, 37; elected 
minister by Charleston 
con^egation, 37; diffi- 
culties with Spanier and 
orthodox element in 
Albany congregatien, 
38; forms new congrega- 
tion, 39; introduces fam- 
ily pews, 40; assumes 
editorship of Asmonean, 
41; publishes first book, 
42; elected rabbi of B'ne 
Yeshurun congregation, 
Cincinnati, 44; issues 
call for union of congre- 
gations, 45-54; preaches 
farewell sermon at Al- 
bany, 55; inaugural ser- 
mon at Cincinnati, 55; 
founds Israelite, 55; or- 
ganizes Zion Collegiate 
Association, 57; fair- 
ness, 61; democratic, 62; 
constructive, 62; and the 
people, 62; and prayer- 
book, 62; and Talmud, 
67; and Minhag Amer- 
ica, 67; and confirma- 
tion, 68; hymn-book, 68; 
and Philadelphia confer- 
ence, 70; and the rab- 
bis, 74; as journalist, 80, 
iii; as lecturer, 88; 
unity of life, 89; as au- 
thor, 89; dedicates syna- 
gogues, 104; President 
Hebrew Union College, 
87; appeals for college 
and union, 387; as 
preacher, 109; death, 
112; epitaph, 112. 
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Women, need not observe 
certain laws, 129. 
in congregations, 397. 
in Jewish sabbath-schools, 

398. 
and music, 398. 

Wood,, chief-justice of Al- 
bany, 38. 

Worship, 296. 

Yachya, Ibn, 292. 
Yad Hachazakah, 275. 
"Yair Nathib," 283. 
Year books of Central Con- 
ference, quoted, 79. 



Yemen, Jews of, and Mainio- 

nides, 276. 
Yesod Mora, 272. 
Yig^al, 278. 
Yizhari, Matahia, 284. 

Ze*enahu-Re'enah, 286,note, 

Zeno in Graeco-Jewish liter- 
ature, 186. 

Zion Collegiate Association, 
57, 85. 

Zion College, 57, 84. 

Zohar, 279. 

Zunz, L., Jewish author, 41, 
334. 
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